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Ir will be admitted by all competent to form an opinion on 
the spbject, that a vast change for the better has passed over 
the various sections of the Protestant Church in Ireland since 
the introduction of Methodism about the middle of the last 
century. At that time the Church of England had scarcely 
a minister deserving the name throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The parish clergyman was generally 
known as the best fox-hunter, or “shot,” or card-player, or 
toper, or dancer, within the bounds of the parish. Presby- 
terianism was little, if at all, better, and the minor sec- 
tions of Protestantism, while they had a name to live, were 
spiritually powerless; not a cathedral, or parish church, 
or Presbyterian meeting-house, or Baptist, or Independent 
chapel was open on Sabbath evening in town or country ; 
and there was not a single lay preacher or Sabbath-school 
teacher in Ireland. What a marvellous change now in the 
good providence of God ! 

Without claiming for Methodism in Ireland the entire credit 
of the altered state of things which happily characterises our 
day, we think it cannot be denied that the change may be 
traced directly or indirectly to its influence. Its simple, pun- 
gent, glowing, ministration of the Word of Life drew vast crowds, 
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to thousands of whom the Gospel proved the power of God 
unto salvation. It studded the land with humble buildings, 
which, if destitute of architectural pretensions, were honoured 
in the conversion and edification of multitudes. Its itine- 
rancy gave it a kind of ubiquity. It instituted Sabbath- 
evening preaching and Sabbath-schools; it originated lay 
agency and lay preaching in Ireland; its agents, lay or itine- 
rant, were speedily known and felt everywhere ; and hence it 
is literally impossible to overrate its influence, direct and in- 
direct, on other churches, or the debt which the cause of Pro- 
testantism in Ireland owes to it. In the principal towns of 
the South and West of Ireland it has created a taste for evan- 
gelical preaching, which has rendered necessary a new style 
of preacher and of preaching in the parish church as the only 
hope of retaining the congregation. In the province of Ulster 
it has been, if possible, still more influential upon Presby- 
terianism, in moderating the violence of its Calvinism, and 
“ae thousands from Unitarianism and cognate forms of 
eresy. 

For many years Methodism in Ireland stood alone in its 
advocacy of lay preaching, and as the result of that advocacy 
drew upon itself opposition and violent abuse from both 
Churchmen and Presbyterians. Churchmen and Presby- 
terians, one and all, ridiculed lay preachers as a class, and 
poured contempt upon all preachers not in “holy orders.” A 
book now lies before us, published so late as 1815, in which a 
Methodist minister, the late Rev. Matthew Lanktree, replies 
in full to the aspersions cast upon lay preaching in a pub- 
lished discourse by a Presbyterian minister, the late Rev. 
James Huey, of Ballywillan, near Coleraine.* In his dis- 
course Mr. Huey contends against lay preachers as a class, 
just as Dr. Bailey does in No. 18 of the above list. No High 
Churchman could attempt to make out a stronger case. The 
change in relation to this point which has passed upon many 
Churchmen, like the Rev. Edward Nangle, and upon Presby- 
terianism generally, of late years, affords no slender proof of 
the liberalising influence of Methodism on both systems. 

During the Ulster Revival of 1859—60, lay agency became - 
for the time the order of the day, and lay preaching was not 
only tolerated but popular. Any man who could speak could 
command a congregation, and a patient and respectful hear- 


* An Apology for what is called Lay Preaching: ina Series of Letters addressed 
to the Rev. James Huey, Presbyterian Minister of Ballywillan, near Coleraine, 
occasioned by his Sermon on the Divine Appointment of a Gospel Ministry. By 
Matthew Langtree. Newry. Pp. 94. 1815. 
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ing. The masses of the population, now awaking simultane- 
ously from their long sleep of spiritual insensibility, cried 
aloud, “ What must we do to be saved?” and thankfully 
embraced the message from either minister or layman which 
brought balm to their wounded spirits. The Plymouth party, 
hitherto almost unknown in Ireland, seized the passing oppor- 
tunity, and dexterously turned the newly-awakened feeling in 
favour of lay preaching to good account in the diffusion of 
their peculiar principles. Mr. Mackintosh (the C. H. M. 
of tract notoriety), formerly a schoolmaster at Westport, 
Mayo, one of their best men, was then in Coleraine, in the 
very centre of the movement, and with a choice band of 
assistants itinerated through the neighbourhood, letting no 
opportunity slip for inoculating the public mind with the 
Plymouth leaven. As speedily and noiselessly as possible 
churches were formed in an “‘ upper room,” wherever it was 
found practicable, and no pains were spared to poison the 
minds of the new “converts” against all existing churches. 
Presently the ministers of all denominations awoke to the 
real character of this new system, and ‘‘ warned off” their 
people. Thus the Plymouth project was but partially suc- 
cessful. Those who came under its influence were, without 
a single exception, so far as we know, rendered practically 
worthless to the cause of Christ, and we scarcely remember a 
single case of an abandoned sinner who was converted through 
their instrumentality. 

But though the project failed in the main, it was to some 
extent successful. Small centres, called ‘“‘ churches,” were 
formed in many important towns and districts, and several 
skilful agents raised up, who were trained to the work of un- 
settling the minds of many youthful members of the various 
churches. The leaven silently spread. A wealthy Plymouth 
brother from England, or elsewhere, settled in a promising 
neighbourhood, opened his house for preaching the Gospel, 
scattering the D’Olier Street and similar tracts in tens of 
thoysands. One after another became first unsettled, then 
alienated from the church of his former choice, and then 
within an incredibly brief period expanded into a preacher, 
or, as he called himself, an ‘‘ Evangelist” of this new system. 
Within a few years, fifty, or perhaps more, such preachers, 
principally gentlemen (and ladies) of position, seem to have 
given themselves to promote the interests of this new organi- 
sation, and, as is evident from the list of pamphlets at the 
head of this article, have provoked considerable attention and 
not a little controversy. 
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The state of things in Ireland at present is summarily as 
follows :—A number of gentlemen, say fifty or more, lawyers, 
engineers, agents, and military men, are itinerating, princi- 
pally through the South and West, preaching what they call 
“the Gospel.” They are for the most part young, from 
twenty-five.to forty, unmarried, with a fashionable moustache, 
and a gentlemanly appearance and bearing. They travel 
generally two and two, and on coming to a town perhaps 
bring an introduction to some “ liberal’ minister, and obtain 
the use of his school-house or chapel, as the case may be. 
They profess no connection with any of the sections of the 
Church, but wish merely to preach “the Gospel.” If asked 
for their peculiar creed, they have no creed but the Bible, 
and immediately cite passage after passage with marvellous 
fluency and readiness. Several “unctuous” phrases are 
thrown in, with some not obscure hints as to the inefficiency 
of clergymen as a class, and the wonderful success of their own 
gospel. All reference to their peculiar opinions is carefully 
suppressed, and the “liberal” minister is taken with guile. | 
Hundreds of handbills are sent out, and the walls duly pla- 
carded to the following effect :—“ The Gospel will be preached 
at seven o’clock, in —— School-house, by A. B., Esq., and 
C. D., Esq. He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life. Come! come!! come!!! All are invited.” 

Of course, such a sensational bill produces the effect, and 
the placeis crowded. The meeting is opened with a hymn from 
the Merrion Hall (or Plymouth) collection, to which one of 
the preachers sets a lively taking tune. Many ladies join, 
and the singing is admirable. Prayer follows; but the less 
that is said about it the better. A chapter is read, generally the 
third of St. John, and a loose, rambling, ill-digested exhorta- 
tion given, which, so far as it is intelligible, aims to show the 
simplicity of the plan of salvation; ‘‘ that aman has no more 
to do with the salvation of his soul than with the creation of 
' the world,’* that he has ‘‘ merely to believe what God has said 
about Jesus, and he is saved on the spot, and saved for ever.” 
The second brother again sings; reads another portion, perhaps 
the fifteenth of Luke, and discourses from it in a similar light, 
flippant, chatty style, leaving the impression of remarkable 
ease and self-possession on the part of the preacher. They 
never repeat the Lord’s Prayer, but do not choose to say why. 


* “What must J do to be saved?’ ‘Nothing whatever,’ replied the Apostle. 
‘You have as much to do with the salvation of your soul, as you had with the 
creation of the world ; believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 
—Sinclair’s Letter to Rev, J. J. Black, p. 20. 
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At the close, enquirers are invited to remain, to be taught the 
way of the ee more perfectly ; many generally accept the 
invitation. The preacher goes from seat to seat, asking each 
person, ‘“‘ Are you saved?” Suppose the person to reply, 
“No,” the preacher asks, “ Don’t you believe that Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners?” “ Oh, yes,” the enquirer 
rejoins, “‘ I believe that.” ‘‘ Well, then, you are saved, now 
and for ever,” responds the preacher; ‘‘ and you have God’s 
word for it, for He has said, ‘He that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation, 
but is passed from death into life.” ‘‘Oh, but I don’t feel 
aright.” ‘ Feel!” responds the preacher, “ feeling has nothing 
to do with salvation; God has not said, ‘He that feels so- 
and-so, shall be saved,’ but ‘He that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life.’” This puts an end to controversy, and 
believers are multiplied to any amount. Hence we are not 
surprised to read in the British Herald of 1,200 converts to 
this new system in the West of Ireland within a few months ; 
the wonder is that there not as many thousands. 

That there is not the slightest exaggeration in the above 
statements is placed beyond all controversy by several of the 
‘+e now before us, particularly those by the Rev. 

F. Trench and the Rev. William Crook, of Sligo. . Mr. 
Crook says— 


“ The following extracts are from a letter by the Rev. Mr. Branigan, 
Presbyterian minister, Ballinglen, Mayo, giving an account of the 
revival (?) in his congregation, through the instrumentality of these 
gentlemen. They are of a peculiar value, inasmuch as they place 
beyond dispute the real doctrine of these gentlemen, and the conse- 
quent truthfulness of our preceding charges against them, as to the 
doctrines of repentance, prayer, &c. Mr. Branigan’s testimony is of 
all the more value, as he announces himself as a convert to their new 


gospel :— 

“ «Tt is true I did not at first approve of the bomb-shell so suddenly 
shot into our midst by Mr. G——,, when he told us “not to pray, or 
sing, or ask until we first believed.” The shock was too great not to be 
stunned by it. It roused the fire of the “old man” in us all. The 
people elbowed each other to attend to this strange doctrine, and most, 
if not all, determined to resist the innovation. The shock being over, 
I fell back on my Bible and saw, as did my people, that the preacher 
uttered only what was true (?); but, notwithstanding, I was opposed 
to the way in which he stated it, or rather knocked us down by it, with 
a furious onslaught [and this is preaching the Gospel !]. 

“<T besought Mr. G—— to preach the truth more mildly and more 
palatably at the next meetings, but in vain ; down he pounced upon us 
again and again. ... After a hard and protracted fight of argument, a 
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few of the young people found peace in Jesus, and these being well 

instructed in the Bible and Catechism [?], I could not doubt that the 

Spirit [!] had blessed the conversation [or argument] to them, the very 
eople who had remained unimpressed by the preaching. 

“«The turning-point evidently is faith in the promise of eternal 
life, a firm and unshaken belief that we are saved, and have eternal 
life, not because we feel or experience it, but just because God, the Im- 
mutable One, says it. Believing the promise there is instantaneous 
peace, and by ever keeping the eye of faith fastened on the promise, the 
enjoyment of that peace cannot be lost.’ ”* 


Mr. Crook’s handling of Mr. Branigan some will think rather 
severe. But, if sharp and pungent, it was salutary; and we 
are happy to observe that, in the last edition of his pamphlet, 
Mr. Crook congratulates Mr. Branigan on his abandonment of 
these new notions, and his return to the more orthodox 
teaching of the Westminster Confession of Faith on the way 
of salvation. 

No one who is acquainted with the Irish character will be 
surprised to learn that these young gentlemen are remarkably 
popular. On the occasion of their first appearance in a town, 
and perhaps for a few subsequent visits, great numbers attend. 
When the interest begins to flag, the name of some new 
esquire from London, Bristol, or Manchester is duly placarded ; 
and thus the appearance of vigorous health is kept up. But 
after making due allowance for this high-pressure system, it 
would be idle to deny their popularity, more particularly with 
the gentler sex. About three-fourths of all their congrega- 
tions are young ladies, and not a few of their most valuable 
and successful coadjutors are supplied from the same in- 
fluential quarter. Moreover, we find no difficulty in under- 
standing their popularity on other grounds. They are young 
men of position, and education, and, in some instances, of 
wealth ; their manner is free, dégagé, and taking; there is an 
air of great disinterestedness thrown over the entire move- 
ment ; the system is cheap, without money or price, and this to 
many is no trifling element of attraction (forgetting the 
common-sense maxim that what costs nothing is nothing 
worth) ; and last, and not least, the system is emphatically 
‘* Religion made easy ”—a new and improved method of going 
to heaven, without the delay and annoyance of going in at the 
strait gate; in short, like the railway in travelling as com- 
pared with the wagon or machine of bygone days. In addi- 


* From Branigan’s Letter in British Herald for February, 1865, as quoted in 
Lay Preaching in Ireland and the New Gospel, p. 39. —— 
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tion to all these sources of popularity to the average mind, 
there is great apparent zeal for the conversion of sinners, 
together with remarkable earnestness in not a few instances ; 
—indeed we have not the slightest wish to reflect upon the 
Christian character and worth of any of the agents of this 
remarkable movement. 

In addition to these public meetings for preaching the Gospel 
to sinners, the “ believers,” or the church, meet on Sabbath 
mornings in a more select way, “in an upper room” where 
practicable, for the ‘‘ breaking of bread,” in imitation, as they 
think, of the Apostolic Church. No efforts are spared to 
induce the professed “believers” to withdraw from their 
former associates in Church fellowship, whom they are now 
taught to regard as ‘the world,” and to unite with “the 
people of God.” Thus many small centres, like those in 
Ulster to which we have referred, have been formed in the 
West and South of Ireland composed principally of pious, 
well-meaning people, not particularly remarkable for good 
sense, or vigour of intellect, drawn off by fair speeches from 
the various churches, more particularly from the Church of 
England. They have, moreover, at stated intervals, what are 
called ‘‘ Believers’ Meetings,” or large aggregate assemblies of 
‘*believers” in some central place—like the Friends’ Yearly 
Meeting—when several days are devoted to conversation and 
the delivery of addresses by prominent members. 

Perhaps we should add that in Ballina, Coollany, and other 
places in the West, some of these gentlemen whose names are 
now before us baptized the converts publicly, by immersion, 
and this in the name of Jesus only, and with reference to His 
human nature. Mr. Nangle’s first pamphlet, No. 15 in above 
list, was strongly in favour of the entire movement, and was 
written prior to the formation of these churches and these 
cases of baptism. His second and third tracts, Nos. 16 and 
17, originated in these cases of baptism, and are as decidedly 
against the movement. 

Such, then, is an outline of the remarkable lay preachin 
movement now in progress in the West and South of Ireland, 
and which is sympathetically affecting also the watering- 
places and fashionable resorts of England and Scotland. 
When we bear in mind the number, devotedness, and wealth of 
its adherents ; the fact that its press in D’Olier Street, Dublin, 
is scattering tracts of the most captivating external appear- 
ance in millions annually, together with considerable sums 
granted by Miller (of Orphan House fame) and other promi- 
nent members of the Plymouth Brotherhood, for purposes of 
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evangelization in Ireland; we must be sensible of the exist- 
ence of a wide-spread organization which is far too serious 
to trifle with, and which it behoves the churches, both in 
England and Ireland, thoroughly to understand. Once for 
all, we beg to say we pronounce no opinion on individual 
representatives of the system; we deal only with the system 
itself. We proceed to lay before our readers in as condensed 
a form as possible our impressions of the origin, character, 
and tenets of the Plymouth sect. 

With respect to its origin, there is considerable diversity of 
opinion. The anonymous author of the able tract, No. 12 on 
our list, says— 


“ About the year 1828, or perhaps somewhat earlier, a general feeling 
of discontent with the existing state of the religious world was mani- 
fested by many Christians, who simultaneously, though without know- 
ledge of what was going on elsewhere, had given themselves to the 
diligent study of the Scriptures, with the hope of discovering something 
better than had been furnished by the various forms of sect around 
them. The search, attended with much prayer, deep anxiety of spirit, 
many conferences of friends in Scripture-reading, and in some places 
with days set apart for prayer and fasting to ask for a blessing on their 
inquiries, gradually led to the adoption of those views which are under- 
stood to be distinctive of the Plymouth Brethren. It is now known 
that these deductions of Scriptural study were obtained in different 
places, and much about the same period—+that is, within about a space 
of three years; and, as far as research can ascertain, it seems that in 
Ireland the movement first took place, and that the Christians in 
Plymouth adopted, by their own independent research, views to which 
others before them had arrived, and which others will hereafter from 
time to time embrace, ignorant of similar deductions either of their 
predecessors or contemporaries.”* 


This gentleman is correct as to Ireland having been the 
birthplace of this system, and, for aught we know, he may be 
correct also as to the date of the rise of Darbyism as a branch 
of the Plymouth stock; but the system in all its essential 
features was known in Ireland, and had attracted considerable 
attention, many years previously. So far as we can ascertain, 
the true date of the origin of this system is 1803; its birth- 
place, Trinity College, Dublin; and its real parent, one of the 
Fellows, the Rev. John Walker, B.D., author of a well-known 
work on logic, and several other scholastic works once in high 
repute in Ireland. He was a decided Calvinist and a trul 
able man, with an acute rather than a comprehensive mind, 
in which the destructive rather than the constructive element 


* An Address to the Plymouth Brethren, pp. 3, 4. 
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predominated. He ultimately went to strange extremes, and, 
after thirteen years’ honourable connection with the College, 
was expelled for his peculiar opinions in 1804. He subse- 
quently founded a sect whom he denominated the “‘Separatists,” 
popularly known in Ireland as the ‘“ Walkerites.” Several 
small, troublesome churches holding his views lingered in 
various towns in Ireland till within the last few years, when 
they became merged in the Plymouth sect. The careful reader 
of the following document, containing a statement of his 
principles from under his own hand, will see that he was the 
parent of the modern Plymouth system, and that in the 
main features both systems are identical :— 


“ About eighteen years ago* a few Christians in Dublin, most of 
them at that time connected with the religious establishment of the 
country, had their attention strongly directed to the principles of 
Christian fellowship as it appears to have subsisted among the first 
disciples in the Apostolic Churches. They perceived from the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament that all the first Christians in any place 
were connected together in the closest brotherhood ; and that, as their 
connection was grounded on the one Apostolic Gospel which they be- 
lieved, so it was altogether regulated by the precepts delivered to them 
by the Apostles, as the divinely commissioned ambassadors of Christ. 
They were convinced that every departure of professing Christians from 
this course must have originated in a withdrawing of their allegiance 
from the King of Zion—in the turning away of their ear from the 
Apostolic Word, and that the authority of this Word being Divine, was 
unchangeable; that it cannot have been annulled or weakened by the 
lapse of ages, by the varying customs of different nations, or by the 
enactments of earthly legislators. 

“‘ Under such views they set out in the attempt to return fully to 
the course marked out for Christians in the Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament ; persuaded that they were called, not to make any laws or 
regulations for their union, but simply to learn and adhere to the un- 
changeable laws recorded in the Divine Word. Their numbers soon 
increased ; and for some time they did not see that the union whiqh 
they maintained with each other, on the principles of Scripture, was at 
all inconsistent with the continuance of their connection with the 
religious establishment of the country, or other religions differently 
regulated. 

“But in about twelve months from the commencement of their 
attempt, they were convinced that these two things are utterly incom- 
patible, and that the same Divine rule which regulated their fellowship 
in the Gospel with each other, forbade them to maintain any religious 
fellowship with any other; from this view, and the practice conse- 
quent upon it, they have been distinguished by the same Separatists. 


* This document was published in Dublin in 1821. 
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“«‘ They are a very small sect, very little known, and less liked; nor 
do they expect ever to be numerous or respectable upon earth. Their 
most numerous church (assembling on the first day of the week in 
Strafford Street, Dublin) consists, perhaps, of about one hundred and 
thirty individuals. They have about ten or twelve smaller churches in 
different country parts of Ireland; and within the last two years a 
church in the same connection has appeared in London, assembling in 
Portsmouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It may be here needful to 
remark that, according to what they have learned of the Scriptural 
import of the term Church, even two or three disciples in any place— 
united together in the faith of the Apostolic Gospel, and in obedience 
to the Apostolic precepts—-constitute the Church of Christ in that place. 

“With respect to the tenets and practices by which they are distin- 
guished from most other religionists in these countries, the following 
particulars may be noticed :— 

“‘ They hold that the only true God is made known to men exclu- 
sively in the Gospel of His Son Jesus Christ ; so that those who believe 
the Divine testimony there revealed know the true God, but all 
others, however religious and under whatever profession, worship they 
know not what—an idolatrous fiction of their own minds, They never, 
therefore, speak of religion or piety in the abstract as a good thing, 
conceiving that false religion—particularly under the Christian name— 
forms one of the most awful displays of human wickedness. 

“They hold that the distinguishing glory in which the only true 
God has made Himself known, consists in the perfection of righteous- 
ness and the perfection of mercy exercised by Him in the closest com- 
bination and fullest harmony, as the Saviour of sinful creatures and 
the Justifier of the ungodly, through the redemption which is in Christ 
Jesus—through that propitiation for sin which He has made by His 
obedience unto death in the place of sinners, and which His resurrec- 
tion from the dead proves to have been complete and Divinely accepted. 
They hold, therefore, that all solicitude or effort of the sinner to do 
anything, or to get anything, for the purpose of making his peace with 
God, and obtaining the forgiveness of his sins, must originate in the 
ungodliness of his mind, arrogating to himself that work which the Son 
of God came into this world to perform, and which it is declared He 
has finished. 

“They hold that the forgiveness of sin, acceptance in the sight of 
God, and eternal life, come to the guiltiest of sinful men as such, and 
are assured in the Divine Word, to every one without distinction, who 
believes the testimony there delivered concerning Jesus of Nazareth. 
They hold, therefore, that salvation is brought to the sinner with the 
discovery of that Divine truth, not by any inquiries of his own after it, 
or endeavours of his own to obtain it, but in opposition to all his own 
ignorance of God and rebelliousness against Him—a salvation which is 
from first to last the exclusive work of God the Saviour. 

“ They consider the revelation made in the Gospel, not as any means 
afforded to sinners for enabling them to save themselves, much less as 
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any instrument designed to moralise and reform all the world, but 
simply as a Divine testimony of that salvation wherewith God Himself 
saves those whom He has ordained to eternal life out of a sinful world; 
as well as the instrument whereby He calls them to a knowledge of His 
name, and to the enjoyment of that blessedness of which He makes 
them partakers in His Son Jesus Christ. They hold that the only 
good and sure hope towards God for any sinner is that which is imme- 
diately derived to the chief of sinners from the belief of this testimony 
concerning the great things of God and His salvation, considering as 
vain, delusive, and ungodly, every hope which men derive from the 
view of any supposed circumstances of favourable difference between 
themselves and the worst of their fellow-sinners. And as they under- 
stand by the faith, with which justification and eternal life are con- 
nected, nothing else but the belief of the things declared to all alike 
in the Scriptures ; so by true repentance they understand nothing else 
but the new mind which that belief produces. Everything called 
repentance, but antecedent to the belief of the unadulterated Gospel, or 
unconnected with it, they consider spurious and evil... . They hold 
that the subjects of Christ’s kingdom upon earth shall be to the end of 
the world a despised and suffering people, hated by all men for His 
name’s sake, just in proportion as they manifest the genuine characters 
of His disciples, and that the Apostolic Word comes to them at this 
. day, containing the commandments of the Lord to them for their profit 
and for His glory, with just the same Divine authority which it pos- 
sessed when the Apostles were personally in the world. They consider 
the idea of any successors to the Apostles, or of any change in the laws 
of Christ’s kingdom, as utterly anti-Christian. They have therefore no 
such thing among them as men of the clerical order, and abhor the 
pretensions of the clergy of all denominations, conceiving them to be 
_ official ringleaders in maintaining the anti-Christian corruptions with 
which Europe has been overspread under the name of Christianity. 

“Considering their agreement in the one Apostolic Gospel as the great 
bond of their union, they acknowledge themselves called to regard each 
other as all one in Christ Jesus, brethren beloved for the truth’s sake, 
and on a perfect equality in the concerns of His kingdom. The expres- 
sion of this brotherly affection they hold to be essentially connected 
with the most steadfast opposition to everything contrary to the purity 
of the truth which may at any time appear in their brother, as well as 
with the freest communication of their worldly goods for the supply of 
his real wants. They acknowledge it to be utterly inconsistent with 
this, and with the most express precepts of Christ, for any of them so 
to lay by a store of the world’s goods for the future wants of himself 
or his family, or to withhold what he. possesses from the present ne- 
cessities of his poor brethren. In this, and in everything else, they 
conceive the real principles of Christ’s kingdom to stand in direct 
opposition to the most approved maxims of this world. 

“They come together on the first day of the week, the memorial day 
of Christ’s resurrection, to show forth His death—the one ground of all 
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their hope—by taking bread and wine as the symbols of His body 
broken and His blood shed for the remission of sins. In their assembly 
(which is always open to public observation) they join together in the 
various exercises of praise and prayer, in reading the Scriptures, in ex- 
horting and admonishing one another as brethren, according to their 
several gifts and ability, in contributing to the necessities of the poor, 
and in expressing their fraternal affections by saluting each other with 
an holy kiss. In the same assembly they attend, as occasion requires, 
to the discipline appointed by the Apostles in the first churches, for 
removing any evil which may appear in the body—in the first place, by 
the reproof and admonition of the Word addressed to the offending 
brother ; and ultimately, if that fail of bringing him to repentance, by 
cutting him off from their fellowship. 

“When any brethren appear among them possessing all the qualifi- 
cations’ for the office of elders or overseers, which are marked in the 
Apostolic writings, they think themselves called to acknowledge these 
brethren in that office as the gifts of the Lord to His Church. But 
they hold that each church must exist and act together fully as a 
Church of Christ, previous to any such appointment, as before it. They 
conceive the office of elders to be nothing like that of administering 
ordinances to the brethren, but mainly that of persons specially charged 
with the watchful superintendence over them, and peculiarly called to 
be examples and guides to the rest in that course which the Divine 
Word prescribes alike to all. The authority of the Word is the only 
authority in matters relating to Christian faith and practice which they 
acknowledge. Belonging to a kingdom that is not of this world, 
they can have no connection with any of the various religions of the 
world.”* 


We insert this long extract because we wish to give our 
readers the means of fully comparing Walker’s teaching with 
the Plymouth system, and the doctrine and practice of the 
lay preachers in the South and West of Ireland ; and because 
we regard it as of some importance that the Christian public 
should know that the system, as such, originated in one 
of our national Universities, and claims as its parent one of 
the Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin. It is true that the 
modern Plymouth party advocate several notions not found in 
Walker’s system, and which he would probably have repu- 
diated; but the germ of the system, and all its essential 
features, are found in his writings, particularly in his Letters 
against Methodism, addressed to Alexander Knox, Esq., of 


erry. 
With regard to the epithet, ‘‘ Plymouth Brethren,” we use 
it not offensively, but simply because we know no other term 


* Walker’s Essays and Correspondence. Paper on A Brief Account of the 
People called Gaguvations, Vol. i.p. 556, The italics are Mr. Walker's. v 
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that can supply its place. We are aware that the Plymouth 

arty object to the name. But as they do not choose to be 
Eeoun by any name, but to exist as a narrow sect, with 
characteristic inconsistency protesting against all sections in 
the Church, and promoting its essential unity by further 
dividing it, a name must be found for them, and we see 
no reasonable objection to the name ‘‘ Plymouth Brethren.” 
If the public had agreed to call them ‘ Ishmaelites,” we sup- 
pose they would not have regarded the term as being com- 
plimentary ; and yet, perhaps, many would think it far from 
inappropriate. Though the system originated in Ireland, an 
important tract depository in connection with the brother- 
hood was early established at Plymouth, and many influential 
_ “converts” were made in the same locality, principally from 

the congregation of Dr.‘Hawker, of Antinomian celebrity.* 
Thus we presume the term ‘Plymouth Brethren ” originated, 
and it is likely to remain as the permanent designation of 
the disciples of the system. 

Our space will only allow a few thoughts illustrative of the 
leading principles of Plymouthism. The system originated, as 
we have seen, not in the ranks of Nonconformity, but in one 
of our national Universities and the bosom of the State 
Church; and we regard it as the rebound of a peculiar 
class of mind from ultra-ritualism, or the excessive love of 
form in religion, to the other extreme of a hatred of all form. 
Mr. Walker was brought up in the midst of ritualism, and 
a mind such as his could not be passive under such a potent 
influence. He must act decidedly one way or the other. 
Two courses were open to him: either to yield to the mighty, 
magic influence, as Newman, Manning, and scores of gifted 
men have done, and find rest for his spirit in the bosom 
of the apostate Church of Rome; or, secondly, to rise 
above the prejudices of education, and emancipate himself 
from all love of form and rite in religion. He chose the 
latter path, and could not effect his emancipation without 
a serious struggle. He ultimately effected his escape by a 
violent revulsion, which placed him in the other extreme for life ; 
and the injury which his noble nature sustained in the con- 
flict will perhaps explain the bitterness of his opposition to 
the Established Church, in its entire framework and organiza- 
tion, as well as to Methodism and every other organization in 
the land. As nearly all the prominent leaders of the system 


* See Strictures on the Plymouth Antinomians. By Joseph Cottle, of Bristol. 
London : Cadell. 
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since Walker’s day, and the great majority of its members, 
were originally connected with the Established Church, will 
not the same principle explain their having gone to the other 
extreme now? And will not the injury sustained in the 
process shed some light on “the gall of bitterness,” against 
the various sections of the Church, so abundantly distilled all 
around? The same thought will enable us to understand the 
philosophy of the peculiar doctrinal system of Plymouthism. 
If we suppose a man like Walker, occupying an extreme 
position, he will instinctively try to justify that position. This 
will lead, as in the parallel case of Unitarianism, to a 
denial of all creeds and forms of faith, so as to get every 
authority out of the way unfriendly to the new position. One 
denial would lead to another, until everything is denied in- 
consistent with the new and extreme position, which must be 
defended at all hazards. He is now done with creeds and 
forms of faith, which he dismisses with a sneer as ‘“‘ human;” 
but he is by no means done with the difficulties of his new 
position. New and formidable difficulties stare him in the 
face in the Word of God. How are these to be surmounted ? 
This is now the question, as, if these cannot be explained 
away, all hope of making converts to the system is at an end. 
This lays the foundation of a rationalistic mode of inter- 
preting the Word of God, so as to make it speak the peculiar 
dialect of the new system; and, as if this were not quite 
satisfactory, an ‘‘ Improved Version” of the New Testament 
must be brought out adapted to the new form of opinion.* 
When to these is added the doctrine of the presidency of the 
Holy Spirit in every assembly of the saints, so as to exclude 
the possibility of error (a doctrine tantamount to the Romish 
figment of the Church as an infallible interpreter of the mind 
of God), we shall not be surprised either by strange and wild 
extremes in the way of doctrine, or by the insolent dog- 
matism with which these views are propounded. 

There is another thought which, perhaps, may assist us to 
understand the philosophy of the doctrinal system of the 
Plymouth Brethren. Walker was not only a Churchman, 
but a sturdy Calvinist also, and we regard it as most signi- 
ficant that this system originated, not from Arminianism, 
but, like Unitarianism, from Calvinism. We are aware that 
Calvinists in the North of Ireland and elsewhere are accus- 
tomed to represent Arminianism as “a half-way house to 
Socinianism and kindred forms of heresy;” but they have 


* See Darby’s New Translation of St. Paul’s Epistles. London: Morrish. 
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found it a matter of extreme difficulty to point out the link of 
connection or path of transition. In Erastian Holland, it is 
true, Arminianism has lapsed into Socinianism. But then the 
Calvinistic churches of Holland have equally become Socinian. 
But where are the English or Irish Arminian ministers who 
deny the Deity of the Son of God? Where are the Arminian 
congregations which have lapsed into the frigid zone of 
Unitarianism? On the other hand, if there be no connection 
between Calvinism and Socinianism in its various forms, how 
are we to account for the one following in the wake of the 
other, as a general rule, as the shadow follows the substance ? 
Are not all the Socinians of Ulster the children of Calvinism 
—seceders from the synod of Ulster? And do they not all 
receive the Regiwm Donum as Presbyterians? Can any in- 
telligent reader of Channing’s life doubt that it was the 
Calvinism of Dr. Hopkins that made Channing a Unitarian ? 
And when we see Calvinism produce Unitarianism in Ireland, 
in England, in Geneva, in New England, and elsewhere, we 
see no way of escape from the conclusion that there is some 
law either of affinity or reaction which would explain that 
connection, though it is not the design of this paper to point 
it out. 

But we have again and again observed, that just as a cer- 
tain type of Calvinistic teaching has produced Unitarianism 
amongst the hard-headed Presbyterians of Ulster, so a similar 
type of preaching in the Established Church has produced 
Plymouthism in the excitable South and West. Of late years 
there has been a marvellous revival of the ultra-Calvinistic 
type of preaching in Dublin, and among what is called the 
Evangelical section of the Irish clergy throughout the kingdom. 
Bethesda Chapel, Dublin, erected for the Rev. Edward Smyth,* 
somehow was transferred to Calvinistic hands, and from its 
pulpit the late Rev. W. H. Krause preached the most ultra- 
Calvinism, Sabbath after Sabbath, for many years, to vast 
crowds.t Other men of less note, both in the city and 
throughout the principal provincial towns, followed in the 
same path, and thus sowed the seed of which Plymouthism is 
the harvest. The Rev. F. F. Trench, rector of Newtown, 
writes a pamphlet in an admirable spirit, which he denomi- 


* He was expelled from a church in the North of Ireland in 1778, and joined 
Wesley for a while, and laboured hard to induce him to secede formally from the 
Church of England. The charge on which he was expelled from the Church in 
Ulster was “ preaching Methodist doctrine.” 

t Now published, in several volumes, edited by Rev. Dr. Standford, editor of the 
Christian Examiner. 
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nates ‘‘ Extreme Views,” and which he intends as a check to 
the Antinomianism taught by some of these preachers. But 
what he calls ‘‘ Extreme Views ” we should call the fair logical 
consequences of ultra-Calvinistic teaching, and see no ground 
for expecting the speedy decline of Plymouthism in Ireland 
while the evangelical clergy scatter the seed for it with un- 
sparing hand, and their brethren of the high ritualistic school 
from an opposite extreme play so diligently into the same 
hands. Are we to be surprised if High Church ritualism (of 
which there is now an ominous revival in Ireland) meets with 
its proper punishment in an organized crusade against what 
Walker calls ‘‘ the clerical order?” And is it not a natural 
illustration of ‘‘seed yielding fruit after its kind,” when Cal- 
vinism developes in Antinomianism ? We regard Plymouth- 
ism, then, so far as it is an ecclesiastical system, as a revulsion 
from the extreme of form in religion to the opposite extreme 
of the abandonment of all form; and its peculiar theological 
system as the result, in part, of its false ecclesiastical posi- 
tion, and, in part, of its Calvinistic origin. Similar principles 
will explain the rank prevalence of Plymouthism and its 
congenera everywhere. Popery and High Churchism in one 
- way, and Calvinism in another, prepare the soil for its 
growth. The High cleric maintains the clerical monopoly 
‘ of all spiritual functions—Plymouthism and Darbyism, alike 
in Ireland, England, France, and Italy, decry all clerical 
distinctions, in whatever sense or kind; High Church exag- 
gerates and perverts repentance into dreary penance-work— 
Plymouthism in effect does away with it altogether; High 
Church perverts faith into the mere adhesion to the priest, 
and thus in effect does it quite away—Plymouthism does 
away with all but what it calls faith—by a perversion as 
gross as that of the Romanist—and makes such faith in a 
proposition to be all in all. 

As to the peculiar tenets of the Plymouth Brother- 
hood, we have found extreme difficulty in ascertaining pre- 
cisely what they teach. In fact, it is simply impossible to 
enumerate with certainty the peculiar shades of opinion 
entertained and taught by the various leaders of the system. 
There are three great leaders—Mr. Darby, whose peculiar 
views Mr. Mackintosh is understcod to entertain; Mr. Miiller, 
of the Orphan House, Bristol; and Mr. B. W. Newton, of 
Bethesda, Bristol; and minor leaders without end, who write 
under the mysterious cyphers and initials, “C. 8.,” “ H.,” 
“R. M.,” &c., understood only by the elect, or the inner circle 
of the system, the secrets of which enviable fraternity we have 
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no ambition to understand. We have laboured hard to 
fathom the mysterious depths of Plymouthism, and pro- 
bably have but partially succeeded. Once for all, we 
beg to express our thorough dislike of the foggy style so 
generally adopted by modern Plymouth pamphleteers. Not 
that they are wanting in perspicuity when they like; on 
the contrary, there are times when, for reasons best known 
to themselves, they employ a style crisp and clear enough. 
They can make thoughts stand out like mountain peaks 
in the morning sun when it suits their purpose to do so, 
and they have the peculiar faculty, like the cuttle-fish, of 
hiding themselves in their own ink when they do not want to 
be fully understood. We have read many of these “‘ deep” 
pamphlets, and again and again have been reminded of Talley- 
rand’s famous maxim, that the design of language was to 
conceal rather than to reveal thought. It is no small trial of 
one’s patience to pursue a shadowy idea through the pages of 
a writer who mistakes obscurity for depth, and at the end to 
find the object of your pursuit so impalpable as to elude your 
grasp. Of all the cloudy writers who ever put pen to paper, 
we never encountered one equal to Mr. Darby; and we would 
give the second place to his brother Stanley.* If the Plymouth 
party complain that we have misrepresented their statements, 
they have only themselves to blame in not giving us an 
authorised exposition of their peculiar opinions, expressed in 
language that could not be misunderstood. 

The system originated, as we have seen, in a revulsion of the 
mind from ritualism in the Church ; and hence from the begin- 
py took the form of a testimony against existing sections 
of the Church, and a denial of various existing usages and 
doctrines distinctive of all such sections. It could hold no fel- 
lowship with any of them, as they were all corrupt in doctrine 
and in —j and the Plymouth party alone were the 
pa of God. Hence their grand mission was two-fold— 

st, to protest against all the sections of the Church; and, 
secondly, to endeavour to draw within their own net, from 
the world around, including the various churches which were 


¢ Take the following as a specimen of Mr. Darby’s transparency ; he is speaking 
of the righteousness of God :—* This is the Foe | doctrine of Paal ; no thought 
of a righteousness-of law required by another for us. There is atonement for sin 
in which we lay, which we had committed as in the first Adam ; but I repeat, no 
conferring of righteousness on it, but closing its history, and being before God in 
death, in which He in grace took its place, in respect of the judgment due to it.” 
Darby on the Righteousness of God, p.9. Brother Stanley is at_times more opaque 
than this, if, indeed, this be possible. 
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emphatically of the earth, earthy, as many of the simple- 
minded as they could inoculate with the peculiarities of their 
system. It is from this point of view that the peculiar tenets 
of the system must be understood. Hence it is, like Uni- 
tarianism, a negative rather than a positive system. It holds 
some doctrines, it is true, positively; but, in the main, the 
system consists of a series of negations of certain usages 
and doctrines entertained more or less fully by all the 
sections of the Church. The following embody the most 
important of these negations, and on these, so far as we 
—- all the sections of the Plymouth Brotherhood are 
eed :— 

1. The denial of all creeds and forms of faith. Each of the 
many sections of the Plymouth family is favoured with the 
presidency of the Holy Spirit in its “ gatherings,” and yet the 
spectacle is presented to the “ world” of the saints at Bethesda 
and elsewhere “biting and devouring one another” on points 
of doctrine—an impressive illustration of the great advan- 
tages of emancipation from ‘‘ human” creeds! We venture 
to think that the experience of the Plymouth Brotherhood 
=, not be lost upon the various sections of the Church of 

ist. 

2. The denial of all commentaries and expositions of Scripture. 
This denial, to be consistent, should include Mackintosh’s 
“Notes,” Darby’s Sermons,” the “C. 8. Tracts,” and the 
innumerable fly-sheets and pamphlets issued by Morrish, of 
Paternoster Row, and from the D’Olier Street Depository, 
Dublin. By what authority, we should like to know, are 
Wesley’s sermons branded as “ human,” and Darby’s labelled 
“divine”? If they brand Wesley’s Notes, and the commen- 
taries of Henry and Scott, as heretical, because they never 
discovered the mysteries of Plymouthism in the Word of God, 
they have no reason to complain if we return the compliment, 
and label Mackintosh’s “‘ Notes,” and the D’Olier Street Tracts 
“poison,” in characters not easily misunderstood. Mean- 
time, it is going pretty far for a sect which has not yet 
demonstrated its infallibility, to place in its Index Expurga- 
torius all the creeds existing in the Church of Christ, and all 
the commentators too ! 

8. The denial of all existing churches as sections of the Church 
of Christ. 

They do not positively assert that all the members of the 
various churches are on the way to perditian ; but all the so- 
called churches are corrupt, and hence “ believers” should 
leave them and join “‘ the people of God.” 

c2 
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“ A voluntary society! The Church of God divided into a number 
of separate voluntary societies! This seems to me very shocking.” 
“Tt appears to me that you first do wrong by forming these societies, 
and then say others must do so, too, by joining them. I find nothing 
like this in the New Testament. We read, ‘The Lord added to the 
Church ;’ every one on his conversion was necessarily added to the 
Church, but there is nothing in any way like joining a voluntary 
association.” ““ But now, solemnly, as before God, do you believe that 
if our Lord were here on earth He could join any one of the voluntary 
societies, and in doing which He would have to separate from all the 
Christians in the others? Remember our fellowship is with Christ, 
and I fully believe He could not join your societies #neither could I.” * 


Sentiments in substance identical with the above must be 
familiar to all readers of the Plymouth tracts, as well as to 
all who have been in the habit of conversing with their 
agents. The meaning of all this is that the members of the 
different churches should abandon the systems in connection 
with which they found the Saviour, and join the Plymouth 
Brethren, who are exclusively the Church of God. 

_ Now, on this spirit of aggression on the churches around, 
we have a few words to say. First, we should have a much 
higher opinion of Plymouthism if we saw its advocates going 
out into the highways and hedges, and, in the true spirit of 
primitive evangelism, seeking in order to save the lost. Why 
not take the field against sin, and the various forms of 
wickedness, rather than against the professing Church ? 
Where are the Plymouth Missions to the Romanists, or to 
the heathen of our towns and villages at home? We think 
that the various sections of the Church have some right to 
complain of a system which avows, as its direct and immediate 
object, the drawing off of the children whom God has given as 
the fruit of honest Christian labour, which labour they were 
too self-engrossed to put forth. And when the object is not 
honestly avowed, and access is sought to various congrega- 
tions under pretence of preaching ‘‘ the Gospel,” as in Mr. 
Nangle’s conversation at Skreen, for example (as exposed in 
one of the pamphlets before us), we cannot see that it much 
improves the case. 

econdly, to us there is a good deal of High Church intole- 
rance in conduct like this. A High Churchman regards 
form as the principal thing, and he is so smitten with an 


* From The Skeleton: a Friendly Word to the Christians in England. A 
Plymouth Tract, mon | written, designed to unsettle the minds of the members 
of the various churches, entangle them in the meshes of the Plymouth net. 
Great efforts are made to circulate it. It is anonymous as usual. 
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overweening regard for it, that he is prepared to sacrifice the 
spirit of Christ as seen and manifested in better men than 
himself in his zeal for it. Hence he will sneer at the baptism 
and ordination of a Nonconformist like Hall, or Chalmers, or 
Jabez Bunting. And why? Simply because they have the 
courage to disapprove of his form, which they should believe— 
because he says so—to be the true Apostolic form. Our enlight- 
ened Plymouth brother puts his absence of form and ritual, 
which is still his form, into precisely the same prominence in 
his system, and—with an arrogance in comparison of which 
the pride of Popery itself looks small—unchurches all the 
churches in Christendom because they will not abandon their 
own forms and accept of his. If there be any difference 
between the principle at issue in both cases, we cannot 
see it. Both assume the doctrine of infallibility, and both 
mean by the right of private judgment the obligation to 
agree with their view. 

But, thirdly, are our Plymouth Brethren prepared to 
that their peculiar system has a monopoly of the 

ivine blessing? We think not. This is a step rather 
advanced even for High Churchmen of the most ultra school, 
and hence they modify it somewhat after the following 
fashion :—“ We do not limit the grace of God. He has 
uncovenanted as well as covenanted mercies. Nonconformists 
may, possibly, be blessed by His Spirit; but while they thus 
presumptuously despise His ordinance of episcopacy, they 
have no warrant to expect it. He may do more than He has 
promised, but woe to those who reckon on this.” So the lumi- 
naries of the Plymouth school may say, ‘“‘The grace of God 
abounded to bless even men so imperfectly taught, and a 
in so imperfect a Church-system, as Baxter, Doddridge, an 
Wesley; but whoever wishes to receive the fulness of the 
Spirit must leave full scope to the Spirit’s energies; and that 
can only be by following God’s own system of a church, and 
that is owr system. Now, wilfully to reject that, and continue 
in your present imperfect, human system, is deliberately to 
cast away all hope of His blessing.” Thus extremes meet. 

4. The denial of the Christian ministry as an order appointed 
by Christ. The Plymouth party do not deny the doctrine of 
ministry in the Church after a certain fashion; but they 
reject the institution of a separated ministry, as understood 
by any of the sections of the Church of Christ, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Quakers. Their teaching on this 
subject has, at all events, the merit of being clear and unmis- 
takeable. With much that Mr. Mackintosh says about the 
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ministry being the gift of Christ to His Church, and the im- 
possibility of ordination making a true minister in the absence 
of a call from God, we thoroughly agree. With much also 
of what the Plymouth party say with regard to persons exer- 
cising their various gifts for the edification of the Church, we 
have no controversy. But these things do not touch the pre- 
cise point in dispute. That point is the denial of all distinction 
between ministers and people, rulers and ruled, shepherd and 
flock, in the Word of God. The Plymouth party, one andall, 
deny with Walker any such distinction ; but, instead of fairly 
grappling with the Scripture evidence to the contrary, they, 
after the approved Plymouth fashion, prove something else 
wide of the point in hand. 

But the Plymouth doctrine as to the ministry, however 
seductive as a theory on paper, has proved a most miserable 
affair in practice, themselves and their friends being judges. 
Mr. Guinness, one of their special friends, who was publicly 
baptized by one of them a few years ago, published a letter 
to them some time since on the “ Recognition of Pastors,” in 
which he says: ‘‘ The shape of your churches is simply amor- 
phous, shapeless ; your system is the mere negation of system, 
and your ground is in my judgment untenable.” There is 
“‘ growing uneasiness in many of the body with the state of 
things existing.” Some ‘‘ have caused divisions and offences.” 
Many “feel a reaction from the extreme views once enter- 
tained.” ‘‘ Confusion” exists, “‘ exercising in many the grace 
of long-suffering to a very painful degree.” ‘‘ The doctrine of 
impulsive ministry” is vaguely held by many. ‘* Whole 
churches endure, year after year, the vain talking of those 
whose mouths should be stopped.” Mr. Guinness concludes 
by saying, “‘ The last twenty years have been a cloudy and 
dark night in the history of Brethrenism ; the wear and tear 
of reality have put their ideal Church to the test, and it has 
fairly gone to pieces.”* Is the present crusade in the 
South and West of Ireland an attempt to retrieve its failing 
fortunes ? 

Out of this denial of the institution of a separated ministry 
have sprung two prominent doctrines of the Plymouth Brother- 
hood, namely, their doctrine of “ gifts,” and of “ the presi- 
dency of the Holy Ghost in their gatherings as a church.” 
On each of these doctrines we must say a few words. Their 
theory of “gifts,” so far as we can understand it, is in sub- 


* A Letter to the Plymouth Brethren on the Recognition of Pastors. By H.G. 
Guinness. Nisbet. 
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stance as follows:—That the gifts needed for edifying the 
Church are directly supernatural, having nothing in common 
with the natural qualifications which distinguish man from 
man ; that they come immediately of the Spirit being bestowed 
according to the inscrutable wisdom of Christ, but in no 
known connection with natural or acquired powers; that not 
every devoted Christian, though to his piety be added the 
highest talents, and the most persevering study, is “‘ gifted” 
in the Plymouth sense; that men of the deepest piety, most 
solid learning, and greatest natural powers, may be the most 
unfit to minister to the edification of a “ gathering of the 
saints ;” that ‘‘ gifts” are bestowed, we know not when, or 
where, or how; that they come suddenly—in short, miracu- 
lously (for this is the plain English of it), as in the Primitive 
Church; and that any academy, college, or other system of 
training ministers is essentially sinful, as being an attempt 
to put human learning and human talent into the place of 
the Spirit of God. There are three passages in St. Paul’s 
Epistles to which they appeal in support of these super- 
natural gifts, Rom. xii. 6—8, 1 Cor. xii. 29, and Eph. iv. 11; 
just the passages to which the disciples of Edward Irving 
appeal in support of their claim to the gift of tongues, 
and similar extravagances, which have done so much to bring 
religion into contempt with thoughtful sceptics. The passage 
from Romans enumerates as gifts received by the Christians 
at Rome—‘ Prophecy, ministry, teaching, exhorting, giving, 
ruling, showing mercy,” and the Plymouth argument is, that 
these “ gifts’ were imparted supernaturally to the Primitive 
Church, and are given in the same way now to the Church, 
and of course to themselves. But we should like to ask, do the 
Plymouth party lay claim to the gift of “‘ prophecy” as well 
as to the gift of ‘“‘ ministry”? If not, why not? This passage 
does not say that all these “‘ gifts” were directly supernatural : 
but if it be pressed into the service of Plymouthism, its advo- 
cates should lay claim to the spirit of prophecy. Perhaps they 
will, in due time, as the system is in a transition state. The 
passage in 1 Corinthians enumerates altogether a different 
class of gifts” Apostles, prophets, teachers, workers of 
miracles, healers, speakers with tongues, interpreters ;” how 
it bears upon the Plymouth case we confess we cannot see. 
If the fact that these “‘ gifts” were bestowed upon the Church 
of Corinth miraculously proves anything to the peg 
case, some of the saints in the “gatherings” at Dublin, 
Bristol, or London should long since have received the “ gift ” 
of “‘ working miracles” as well as of “ministry.” By what 
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authority do they claim this passage as a Divine warrant 

for the one, and omit the other? Mr. Trench tells us that 

several members of the Church of England of his acquaint- 

ance who embraced Plymouth views ultimately went over to 

Irvingism. We are not surprised at this, as Irvingism is 

= logical terminus of the Plymouth argument on this 
ead. 

‘But is not the passage in Ephesians conclusive as to the 
fact that the ‘ risen Christ’ gave miraculously to His Church 
‘some apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers?” This passage says that 
these persons were gifts from Christ to His Church (which, we 
suppose, no one ever doubted), but it does not say they were 
in every instance given miraculously; and neither does it 
supply a shadow of proof of the question at issue between the 
Plymouth party and the various sections of the Church— 
namely, that the miraculous supply of “‘ evangelists,” ‘‘pas- 
tors,” and “teachers” was to be the permanent law in the 
New Testament Church. The Plymouth party admit that the 
age of miracles has passed away, so far as the supply of 
“apostles and prophets” is concerned; and by what kind of 
logic can they contend for its permanence with regard to the 
supply of ‘‘ evangelists, pastors, and teachers ”’ ? 

The doctrine of the presidency of the Spirit, as held by the 
Plymouth party, is closely connected with their theory of 
*‘ gifts,” and demands a fuller exposure than the claims upon 
our space will allow. 

1. “They assert the exclusive government and personal 
age of the Holy Ghost as completely, in every sense, as 

esus was with His disciples and governed them: ‘Jesus 

being glorified on high, God hath sent the Holy Ghost’ 
(Acts ii. 4—88). Now from that moment we search in vain 
in the New Testament for any church government, except the 
sovereign guidance of the Holy Ghost. As really as the 
blessed Jesus had been present with the disciples in the 
Gospels, equally so is the Holy Ghost present with the 
Church in the Acts.”* 

2. This government of the Holy Ghost is not only generally 
extended over the whole Church, but He presides in person over 
every particular “‘ gathering,” guiding the worship, inspiring 
the teachers and preachers, conferring “‘ gifts,” and ruling these 
as a sovereign. Hence we are told, “All the Christians ina — 
neighbourhood assembled together in the name of Jesus; the 


* Christ the Centre, p.7. 
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Spirit gave diversities of gifts: some were gifted to preach, 
others to exhort, and so on with all the various manifestations 
of the Spirit; and He, the Spirit, was really present in their 
midst, dividing to every one severally as He would. When the 
sovereign presence of the Spirit of God was owned, this was 
the order.” At the sizth page of Worship and Ministry we are 
told that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit’s ‘ presenee and 
supremacy in the assemblies of the saints is one of the most 
momentous truths by which the present period is distin- 
guished ;” and the writer further says that he could not 
** have fellowship with any body of professing Christians who 
substitute clerisy in any of its forms for the sovereign guidance 
of the Holy Ghost.” ‘‘No gathering can claim to be a 
Church of God save that company that meets in the name of 
Jesus, and in the dependence upon the presence, supply, and 
ministry of the Holy Ghost.”* But now we are told that in 
the present day by all the churches “‘this presidency of the 
Holy Ghost is forgotten, and that a man fills His place. 
This disowning of God the Holy Ghost is most sad in every 
way.” ‘God is disowned in the assembly for guidance in 
worship.” ‘ When you meet for worship, you do not submit 
to the Holy Ghost and allow Him to preside over the meet- 
ings, using whom He will.”+ 

8. Those whom the Holy Ghost uses are as much inspired 
as was the Prophet Jeremiah; the words they utter are as 
much the Lord’s own sweet words as those which God spoke 
to Jeremiah. So we learn from the following extract :—‘*‘ How 
sweet were the words of the Lord to him. ‘Let them return 
unto Thee, but return not Thou unto them’ (see Jer. xv. 16— 
21). Such is the privilege of all, in these days, who have 
been led to own the real presence of the Holy Ghost in the 
assembly. The Lord’s words have indeed been found to be 
sweeter than man’s.”{ Mr. Darby asks, if God is there, “is 
He not to make His presence known ? If He do, it is a mani- 
festation of the Spirit in the individual who acts: it is a gift, 
and if you please, an impulse. ItisGod acting ; that is the great 
point.”§ Once more: ‘ We meet on the principle that God 
the Holy Ghost (who dwells in believers individually and in 
the body collectively) alone has a right to speak in the meet- 
ing, and He has a right to speak by whom He will.”|| These 
extracts must suffice; we could multiply them to any amount. 


* The Lord’s Supper and Ministry. + Christ the Centre, p. 9, 24. 
Ibid. p. 10. § Presence and Operation of the Spirit, p. 21. 
Torquay Statement, as quoted by Govett. 
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As they have not chosen to give any Scriptural authority for 
these marvellous claims, we shall not be expected to grapple 
with statements like these, which, in truth, are mere fanati- 
cisms of the wildest sort. The following extracts will serve 
to illustrate the practical value of this doctrine of inspiration, 
and of the presidency of the Holy Ghost, in the Plymouth 
‘gatherings ;” they are all taken from the writers of the 
Plymouth Brotherhood, and will show what they have gained 
as a community by denying the doctrine of the Christian 
ministry as an order in the Church :— 


“You have continual opportunities for testing ministry. Many 
occasions offer themselves in which it would not be difficult to decide if 
the teaching were a spiritual gift, or whether, in many instances fre- 
quently occurring, it is not a manifestation of ignorance, incompetence, 
and absurd garrulity. How these things may be going on at present I 
cannot affirm, but I remember well the severe punishment inflicted on 
enlightened Christians by the ministry of those whose manifest duty 
was to learn and not to teach. This, in some instances, used to be 
endured till it became intolerable ; then came the necessity of expostu- 
lation, and in some instances of something more, creating heart- 
burnings of wounded vanity and angry murmurings which it was hope- 
less to appease. ‘The Spirit divideth to every man according as He 
wills,’ was generally understood to be the principle of ministry, and the 
logical deduction in the minds of the uninstructed and presumptuous 
was, that when they willed to teach it was the will of the Holy Spirit 
that they should teach. Hence, in instances not unfrequently occuring, 
persons of very imperfect education and of very shallow acquaintance 
with the Scriptures were ‘called on to speak,’ and, in their own 
opinion, ‘ the Lord was manifestly with them.’ They had their friends 
and partisans ; and when the hour of reproof came, it was interpreted 
as an act of jealousy on the part of ‘ gentlemen’ who could not endure 
to see their inferiors assume the position of their superiors. Hence 
arose bitter animosities and a radical feeling, sometimes plainly ex- 
pressed, that ‘the rights of the poorer brethren were borne down by a 
conspiracy of gentlemen and ladies.’ 

“ Tnstances also might now and then be found where the ministry of 
a vain and forward individual was tolerated from year to year, owing 
to the impossibility of remedying the nuisance. Those who were the 
victims of his presumptuousness suffered in silence ; they shunned strife 
and contention, and preferred endurance to resistance, and so the bold 
prater kept his seat on the saddle, never descending from the hobby- 
horse of his vanity. But such remembrances are painful, and, more- 
over, it would require a volume to register them.”—From an Address to 
the Plymouth Brethren (Hardwicke), pp. 20, 21. 

“This, however, is certain, that it was an established maxim to 
allow periods of silence in the meetings, in order that opportunities 
might be offered for any ‘to deliver any message which they had 
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received, or to speak as they might feel led” &c. With these con- 
venient opportunities the poorer members of the congregation, who go 
straightforward in their reasoning, and are unacquainted with the 
Jinesse of metaphysical distinctions, understood, as they had been in- 
duced to understand, that those who ministered did so by the Holy 
Ghost. If they themselves were ‘called on to speak,’ or, in other 
words, if they felt an inclination so to do, they believed it to be a 
spiritual impulse, and they had no doubt that the absurdities which 
they occasionally uttered were the voice of the Spirit. Such exhibi- 
tions, from persons who do not understand the art of dressing up their 
crude thoughts in refinement of expression and delicacy of phrase, shock 
us at once by presenting us nonsense unveiled, in the pure state of 
nature, though the staple of their teaching may not be one atom more 
foolish than the perverse mysticism or idle maundering of their betters. 
The absurdity which, in the mouth of a clown, would provoke imme- 
diate disgust, may, from the lips of a rhetorical charlatan, be so pre- 
sented as to appear something very deep. I have known the idlest and 
the wildest speculations from a gentleman pass off very well, and I 
have seen much less offensive matter from the uneducated greeted with 
a very different reception. This, at any rate, is certain, that both one 
and the other have occasionally appeared in the form and with the 
pretensions of ‘ ministry’ amongst you, whatever may have been the 
opinion entertained of them.”—Jbid. pp. 22, 23. 

“Tf statements like these have been argued by them with great 
success, the consequence of the argument seems to have been over- 
looked; for, if there are no gifts of government, no presidential 
authority, and no office of the overseer, it must be a hopeless attempt 
to establish any order in a large body of Christians. It seems almost 
self-evident that where a multitude is called on to act in continued 
operation without any acknowledged government, the practical result 
must be anarchy and confusion; and truly the history of the Brethren 
has shown this clearly enough. Without rulers, without government, 
without pastoralauthority, they jog on from time to time by the manage- _ 
ment of coteries, and by the influence of certain individuals in the 
different gatherings who, more or less, assumed, as it were by accident, 
the direction of affairs. But this is a precarious and uncertain state of 
things, passable only for the sunshiny days of peace; in the hour of 
danger and in the hour of the tempest it is a total failure, or rather 
helps to increase the mischief.”—Jbid. p. 24. 

“The Darbyites began to break bread at Plymouth apart from the 
Newtonians; a secession was established, and the incomparable union, 
which was intended to convince all sects of the sin of separation, ended, 
after an experiment of a few years, in a most painful schism, sufficient 
to warn all spectators from approaching a system which could produce 
- such distressing consequences. This was as the revolt of the ten 
tribes ; there has never been peace in your Israel since that day, nor 
will there ever be again.”—Jbid. p. 30. 


The following, on the celebrated Bull of Pope Darby, ex- 
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communicating Mr. Newton, the saints at Bethesda, and all 
in every place who sympathised with him or them, are most 
significant documents. We are concerned that we have not 
space for this notable document in extenso. 


“I doubt whether in all the annals of ecclesiastical strife there has 
been anything like it; for though we can read often enough of parties 
in Christendom, animated by popes, emperors, or councils, to attack 
whole populations on the plea of heresy, and to rage against them with 
fire and sword, yet we know that these were the acts of an ignorant 
multitude, strangers to every Christian grace, and Christians only in 
name. But in this frightful schism it was brother against brother, the 
regenerate against the regenerate (or so supposed to be), and friend 
against friend. Some the year before had been taking sweet counsel 
together, and had fied from the cold-heartedness and formality of the 
sects to find a common refuge in the love of Christ, reflected in the love 
of the Brethren, who had renounced all worldly hopes and emoluments, 
and had given up everything to cast in their lot with those who had 
escaped from the pollutions of the world; who had by innumerable 
acts of self-sacrifice shown the sincerity of their Christian affections ; 
who had thought no labour, toil, or suffering too much for the service 
of the saints; who had thrown all the energies of their being into 
the love of the Brethren, in such services as were rarely equalled ; who 
would have laid down their lives cheerfully for the sheep, as but a poor 
proof of their devotion to the Shepherd, now suddenly, in the space of a 
few days, found themselves separated from their companions, with a 
yawning gulf of fiery hatred between them, and their brothers of yester- 
day marshalled against them on the other side in battle array, with 
voices of execration and threats of vengeance. The friendship of many 
years, the tender remembrances of Christian fellowship, and all the 
sweet charities of life, were not only renounced, but laughed at. The 
bitterest possible words of hatred were hurled at those who came under 
the description of the circular; and Christian gentlemen, or those who 
had hitherto enjoyed that double character, seemed to think that they 
could not more surely earn the approbation of their commander, or 
fight his battle with greater success, than by adopting the coarsest lan- 
guage of the rude multitude, and the most revolting deportment of 
bullies. And all this was done with mockery and a sort of ‘ hurrah’ of 
triumph. The tears and consternation of some were turned into 
raillery, their amazement and distress were quoted as excellent jokes: 
old family friends were, in some instances, greeted with a stare of sur- 
prise when they ventured to make a morning call; they were treated 
as bold strangers that had intruded into the house without introduction. 
Even ladies met with this reception from the males of their species, for 
in cases like these one shrinks from calling them men. The more stern 
these savages were to their best friends, the more did they show their 
zeal Lng - glory of the Lord, and His precious, precious name.”—Ibid. 
pp. 34, 35. 
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“ But amongst the Brethren another spirit has betrayed itself: some 
principle not yet analysed has been all along working deep, essential 
mischief in the hearts of these people—a principle which, under the 
outward show of much love, and with the habitual language of the most 
luscious piety, has been fostering the seeds of overbearing tyranny, has 
concealed the most dangerous fanaticism under a saintly exterior, and 
has nurtured the spirit of Cain under the garb of the meek and holy 
Abel. Can we account for the phenomenon on any theory than that it 
must be the system itself which furnishes the soil and atmosphere 
suitable to these pernicious seeds and enables them to germinate? The 
result is obviously exceptional, and is not to be found elsewhere ; it is 
not, therefore, one of the accidents of humanity, a history of the usual 
progress of violent passions ; it is something deeper and closer not yet 
discovered.” —Jbid, p. 38. 


Speaking of the “saints” at Ebrington Street, Mr. Darby 
says— 


“T fully believe that the work which has resulted in Ebrington 
Street is a direct and positive work of Satan; I mean simply and 
solemnly what I say.” ‘I have not the least doubt that Mr. Newton 
received his system by direct inspiration from Satan, analogous to the 
Irvingite delusions.” “I am perfectly satisfied that persons here 
(Plymouth), over whom I mourn, are direct instruments of Satan, and 


that their work is of a seducing spirit, to which many may, and several 
have, given heed; I repeat it, of a seducing spirit or devil.”—Darby’s 
Retrospect of Events, pp. 8, 10. 


As Mr. Darby is under the presidency of the Holy Spirit, 
and Mr. Newton, too, according to the Plymouth creed, 
the “ world ”’ will, in all probability, believe what they 
say about each other, and we cannot see that they have 
any cause to complain or charge us with misrepresenting 
them. We can only find space for one more extract, though 
we — at least a score of a similar class now lying on 
our desk. 


“The excitement and confusion,” says Mr. Culverhouse, in his 
Statement as to the Jersey, Guernsey, and London Case, pp. 5—10, 
“which prevailed at the conference precluded, I regret to state, all 
sober investigation. It is impracticable, dear brethren, to describe the 
true state of things, either in the gatherings or at the conference. 
Every remonstrance is unheeded. Insinuations, slanders, insolence, 
threats, and violence are resorted to. I designate it an inquisition. ... 
At the meeting of the 21st inst., the doors were guarded and locked. 
A brother on applying for entrance was seized by the throat and thrust 
back. Our brethren, Mr. Darby, Mr. Wigram, Dr. Cronin, and Mr. 
Lean are the chief and ruling members.” 
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Dr. Carson, of Coleraine, says— - 


“T have received a long letter from the person alluded to by Mr. 
Culverhouse as having been seized by the throat. He says, ‘On 
entering the meeting one Saturday night I was seized by my throat 
by Mr. , and nearly strangled ; and I bore, for several days, the 
marks of this old gentleman’s talons on my neck, and yet this old 
gentleman is allowed still to teach. This account you will find 
recorded in Mr. Culverhouse’s pamphlet, for he was there and examined 
my neck, .. . Several sisters rushed out in great fear and alarm; one 
said, ‘it was like a menagerie of wild beasts.’.... I am extremely 
glad that I have been delivered from the worst sect that a Chris- 
tian man can meet with under the canopy of heaven. ... They 
pretend to be wholly led by theyHoly Spirit, whereas all things are 
arranged beforehand, who shall lecture, who shall pray, who shall 
give out hymns.’”—Dr. Carson’s Heresies of the Plymouth Brethren, 
p. 62. 


We need not add a word on the Plymouth denial of the 
doctrine of the Christian ministry, and its effects on their 
teaching system. Our readers will regard the practical work- 
ings of the system, as illustrated in the above extracts, as 
furnishing its best refutation. 

4. The denial of the generally recewed doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, and the substitution for it of a doctrine of atonement 
adapted to their peculiar views. We do not mean to charge the 
Plymouth Brethren with having given up the idea of atone- 
ment, or with not holding the doctrine prominently in their 
peculiar theological system. On the contrary, the doctrine of 
atonement through the shedding of blood holds a prominent 
place in their teaching, and has very much to do with their 
popularity. But it is possible to hold a doctrine of atone- 
ment without holding the doctrine of the Word of God on this 
vital question. And it is possible to say a great many glowing 
things about the blood of Christ as the foundation of our 
peace, without presenting that blood in the same relation to 
pardon, and to the entire system of evangelical truth, in 
which we find it presented in the Word of God. It is obvious, 
moreover, that just in proportion to the importance of any 
doctrine will be the importance of holding it exactly as it is 
soa sigae in the Word of God; and, at the same time, the 

anger of departing from the teaching of inspired truth a 
hair’s breadth on any pretext whatsoever. The Plymouth 
system is a system of extremes all through; hence any 
truth which it does hold it is likely to hold in an extreme or 
exaggerated form, and this may lead to most serious error, as 
we believe it has done in the present case in Ireland and 
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elsewhere. Nearly all the Plymouth pamphlets which we 
have read, and the Plymouth preachers whom we have 
heard, teach an extreme or exaggerated view of the Atone- 
ment, which leads to confusion and error. They hold and 
teach that Christ suffered, not what the schoolmen call the 
tantundem or equivalent for human transgression, but the 
idem, or actual penalty, stroke for stroke; that the Atone- 
ment actually paid every sinner’s debt, “‘ to the last farthing,” 
so that all his sins, “ past, present, and future,” were “ put 
away,” or forgiven, when Christ died; and that saving faith 
is the mere assent of the mind to this proposition : ‘‘ Christ 
paid my debt, past, present, and future, eighteen hundred 
years ago, hence I am saved now and for ever.” 

It will be seen, then, that the peculiar view of the Atone- 
ment taught by the lay preachers in Ireland, and the 
Plymouth party generally, embraces the old Calvinistic view 
of Christ as having borne the idem, or actual sin of His 
people, stroke for stroke—as having paid the actual debt ‘to 
the last farthing;” and, with characteristic confusion and 
absurdity, they preach this provision as having been made for 
all men, thus uniting, or rather attempting to unite, the 
Calvinistic and Arminian views of the Atonement in what 
they call “the Gospel.” We regret that we have not 
space at command to examine further their peculiar theory, 
and illustrate its logical absurdities and tendencies. One 
of the pamphlets before us goes very fully into the doctrinal 
errors of this system, particularly in relation to the Atone- 
ment and saving faith, and gives various extracts from their 
tracts and pamphlets illustrative of their views. To it we 
have pleasure in directing the attention of our readers. 
Our space will only admit of one extract, showing that this 
gospel leads inevitably to Universalism. 


“ But, secondly, let us look at the logical consequences involved in 
this commercial, unscriptural, pounds-shillings-and-pence view of the 
Atonement. Every one can see that when an insolvent debtor’s debt 
is paid, the law has no further claim against him, and it is a matter, not 
of mercy, but of simple equity or justice that the prisoner be set free. 
Further, it is equally clear, that if the debt be paid by any one for the 
prisoner, it cannot morally or legally be exacted twice—that is, from 
the prisoner’s representative and from the prisoner himself at some 
fature day. And now, in the light of their own illustration of the 
central doctrine of the Atonement, let us ask these gentlemen one or 
two questions. They may prove awkward, but we must be allowed to 
press them, as they are of vital importance to the full understanding of 
this miserable system of popular error. Whose ‘debt, to the last 
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farthing, did Christ pay when He died on Calvary? That of His own 
people, or that of all sinners as such? If the former—that is, believers, 
and their debt only—no one not included in His plan can possibly be 
saved, do what he will or can, inasmuch as Christ paid ‘the last 
farthing’ for His own people merely, and left the others to pay their 
own, or take the legal consequences. This is the old Calvinistic idea of 
Toplady and the Westminster divines, and is now nearly exploded, as 
no man dare preach reprobation from any pulpit in the land, and no 
man can hold Calvinistic election and logically deny reprobation. The 
thing is simply impossible; the laws of mind are as fixed as those of 
matter. Ifa man deny that three and three make six, what he wants 
is not light, but an understanding. If Christ ‘ paid the debt’ of His 
people merely, it follows as conclusively as anything can follow in this 
world, that no others can possibly be saved, and hence all the placards, 
handbills, and preaching of these gentlemen are worse than useless ! 
But they will probably say, ‘ We do not hold the doctrine of a limited 
atonement, and never preach it.’ Very well, you take the other alter- 
native, then, and say Christ paid to the last farthing the debt of all 
sinners, without exception, and this is our gospel. Will you please 
show us, then, on this principle, how any simmer can by possibility be 
damned? You say, ‘The debt, to the last farthing, was actually paid 
for every sinner when Christ died.’ If so, surely the law can have no 
claim now, or at any future period, and it is a matter of simple equity, 
as well as of absolute certainty, that every sinner in the world must 
ultimately be saved! This new theory of the Atonement lands us in 
sheer Universalism, and there is no escape from this as the logical con- 
sequence of thesystem. Why, then, lose time, and money, and strength 
in preaching and various efforts to save ‘dear souls’? On the. prin- 
ciples of this new gospel they are in no danger, their ‘ debt, to the last 
farthing, is paid’—was paid before they were born ; hence they never 
were really insolvent, and their final salvation is matter of simple 
equity! Thus every man, believer or unbeliever, may joyfully sing 
the following stanzas from the New Gospel Hymn Book :— 


« ¢ From whence this fear and unbelief, 
If God the Father put to grief 
His spotless Son for me? 
Can He, the Righteous Judge of men, 
Condemn me for that debt of sin, 
Which, Lord, was charged on Thee? 


“ «Tf Thou hast my discharge procured, 
And freely in my place endured 
The whole of wrath divine : 
Payment God will not twice demand— 
First, at my bleeding Surety’s hand, 
And then again at mine.’” * 


* Hymns sung at the Special Services, Dublin and Kingstown, No. 84. 
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‘« Hence we are not surprised at the conclusion of an honest farmer 
in the King’s County, after hearing one of these gentlemen preach : 
* Well,’ said he, ‘ I never understood the Gospel before; I shall give 
myself no trouble about either repentance or faith—it is all nonsense. 
This gentleman has proved to my satisfaction that Christ paid my debt 
before I was born [poor fellow! he was easily satisfied], and whatever 
time I go into the other world I will claim my discharge from all legal 
consequences, as a matter of simple equity.’ 

“The advocates of this new gospel will probably say, ‘We never 
preach universal salvation, but, on the contrary, insist upon faith as 
the grand condition of salvation.’ This is easily said, but it is quite 
another thing to escape the logical consequences of their system. We 
have proved, beyond all possibility of refutation, that their theory of 
the Atonement leads to sheer Universalism ; and we have now to ask 
these gentlemen another question. If Christ has paid every sinner’s 
debt to the last farthing, how can faith be the condition of salvation ? 
The payment of the debt is either a fact or a fiction of your imagina- 
tion. Ifa fiction, what becomes of your gospel? If a fact, unbelief 
cannot reverse that fact or affect it in any way. The sinner’s debt was 
paid before he was born ; if this be a fact, it remains true whether he 
believes it or not—aye, whether he ever hears about it or not. It 
cannot by any possibility make the slightest difference as to his final 
safety. 
“But we shall perhaps be told that ‘ unbelief, or the rejection of 
Christ, is the damning sin.’ But we should like to know how does this 
relieve the case? You say, ‘ Christ paid the debt of every sinner to the 
last farthing.’ Very well; this payment either included this sin of 
unbelief or it did not. If it did not, how is this sin of unbelief 
to be forgiven? If it did, the debt cannot have been paid and due 
also.”—Lay Preaching in Ireland, and the New Gospel, pp. 24, 27. 


As one error generally leads to another, this false view of 
the Atonement leads to a false view of pardon, and of saving 
faith, and of oneness with Christ, on each of which points we 
must say a word or two. If Christ actually paid the debt of 
every sinner, it will follow that all his sins, past, and present, 
and future, were forgiven, or “ put away,” eighteen hundred 
years age; and hence we shall not be surprised at the follow- 
ing extract from the Rev. J. D. Smith, who seems thoroughly 
to have embraced the doctrinal system of Plymouthism, and 
bo preaches it from Sabbath to Sabbath in Merrion Hall, 

ublin :— 


“ Whilst in Switzerland the other day, a Genevese was very anxious 
to know that the Lord had put her sins away, and a lady present, who 
had attended some of the meetings at Kingstown, said, ‘It is ten 
months since He put my sins away.’ I replied inquiringly, ‘ Was it 


so?’ The answer came eighteen hundred years ago. ‘ Yes, Christ - 
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bore them then, and having once borne them, He will bear them no 


more. 
He’s gone inside the curtained sky 
To die no more.’ 


And if your sins were not put away eighteen hundred years ago, they 
never will be.’—Smith’s Addresses at Freemasons’ Hall, No. 2, p. 23, 


Here Mr. Smith is evidently blinded by his peculiar theory 
of the Atonement, and confounds atonement with pardon, 
though the Bible distinction between the two is broad and 

alpable enough. The same stupid blunder is made by Mr. 

ackintosh in all his pamphlets, and by all the Plymouth 
teachers now in the West of Ireland. They first net an 
extreme theory of the Atonement, and then are logically com- 
pelled to go a step further and confound the Atonement with 
the pardon. But the Atonement is one thing, the pardon 
resulting from it is altogether another. The Atonement was 
finished eighteen hundred years ago, “once for all,” and 
constitutes the meritorious ground or medium of pardon 
for all, while it actually pardoned none. The pardon is 
administered by God in the capacity of a Judge, from age to 

e, to every penitent sinner who embraces Christ as He is 
offered in the Gospel. No more dangerous type of preaching 
can well be imagined than one that confounds atonement 
with pardon. In our judgment, such slipshod preaching does 
far more harm than good, and sows the seed of mischievous 
error to spring up and trouble the Church in after years. 

The passage from this to a false view of saving faith is very 
simple. A false theory of the Atonement ale to a false 
theory of pardon, and this again to a false theory of the faith 
which apprehends the pardon. They first confound atone-” 
ment with — and then, as living faith is not essential to 
such a pardon as this, they simplify faith (or explain it away) 
into a mere assent of the nme | to a proposition. Hence we 
are told in one of the D’Olier Street tracts, ‘God proclaims 
to all a complete salvation [covering the future as well as the 
past, as the writer endeavours to show], transferable to any 
sinner who will have it, by the simplest and easiest act of 
which the human mind is capable.”* But we should like 
to know, what difference it can make whether the sinner 
believes that his debt is paid or not, if, as a matter of 
fact, it has been actually paid. Poor Walker involves him- 


* A Letter on the present Religious Movement (called “ Revivalism’’) in Kerry. 
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self in sad and humiliating confusion with this theory of 
simple faith. He found it anything but “simple” work 
to harmonise his theory with the teaching of the Word of 
God. He tells us, in the extract given above, that “‘ by the 
faith with which justification and eternal life are connected, 
he understands nothing but the belief of the things de- 
clared to all alike in the Scriptures; that forgiveness of all 
sins, acceptance in the sight of God, and eternal life, come to 
the guiltiest of sinful men as such, and are assured in the 
Divine Word to every one, without distinction, who believes 
the testimony there delivered concerning Jesus of Nazareth.” 
All this is apparently simple enough, and any one would 
understand by “believing this testimony there delivered,” a 
simple act of the mind; but in his letter to Haldane he 
explains his simple theory of faith in the luminous sentence— 
“In merely believing a thing declared to me, there is no act of 
the mind at all, but a conviction produced on the mind b 

the evidence, which the report appears to me to carry wit 

it.”* And again he tells us that this simple faith can only be 
exercised by the elect! What sad confusion we have here, 
and this from a professor of logic! This extreme view of the 
Atonement is the root also of the Plymouth doctrine of ‘ one- 
ness with Christ,” or “imputed sanctification.” Mr. Smith 
says, addressing the sinners at Merrion Hall, —‘‘ Oh ! will you 
not come to such a Christ? What keeps you from Him ? 
Sirs, have I not shown you that the Lord Jesus became 
sin for you?” + ‘Oh, transcending mystery, that the Lord 
of life and glory should become sin for us.” ‘‘He hun 

there with sin on Him, from which, in punishing, God hi 

His face.” ‘‘ The Lord Jesus is one with His people in regard 
to their sins.”{ And this is intended to prepare the way for 
teaching like the following:—‘‘Christ in His perfectness 
and holiness is mine: ‘What a righteousness is this! even 
the righteousness of God in Him,’ which every saint be- 
fore God, in his union with Christ, is. Having it, we have 
nothing more to desire. It is a righteousness greater than 
that of the first Adam, greater than the righteousness of 
angels ; it is a Divine righteousness, which seats the believer 
in the very presence of God, and enables him to behold His face 
in righteousness.” We might multiply extracts to the same 
effect from the pamphlets of Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Stanley, 
and others of the Plymouth brotherhood. Thus Mr. Mackin- 


* Walker’s Reply to J. A. Haldane, Esq. Vol. i. p. 452. 
t Life Truths, p.82.  } Ibid. p.79. The italics are Mr. Smith’s, 
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tosh says,—“‘ God only sees him in Christ and as Christ. 
He becomes one with Christ for ever. But 1 Corinthians 
i. 80, distinctly teaches that Christ is made both justification 
and sanctification to all believers. It does not say we have 
righteousness and ‘a measure of sanctification.’ We have just 
as much Scripture authority for putting the word ‘ measure’ 
before righteousness as before sanctification. The Spirit of 
God does not put it before either. Both are perfect, and we 
have both in Christ. God never does anything by halves. 
There is no such thing as a half justification ; neither is there 
such a thing as a half sanctification.”* Mr. Mackintosh forgot 
to enumerate “redemption” also. Are the Plymouth be- 
lievers actually glorified now ? 

We need not take up the reader’s time with refuting, for 
the thousand and first time, doctrine like this. It is merely a 
hash of the ultra-Calvinism of Crisp, Toplady, and Hawker, 
of Plymouth, rendered popular and taking by a certain 
unctuous phraseology peculiar to believers of the Plymouth 
school. No one will be surprised to hear that Merrion Hall is 
crowded, and that the preachers of this Antinomian gospel 
draw crowds and boast many converts. But they boast the 
lame, and the halt, and the blind. Mr. Nangle, who, in 
his first pamphlet, said he knew many sinners called ‘from 
darkness to light through the instrumentality of the lay 
preachers, in a subsequent pamphlet, retracts this statement, 
and now regards these ‘“‘ believers,” who boast of their “ com- 
pleteness in Christ,” as still ‘‘in the gall of bitterness and in 
the bond of iniquity,” and is deliberately of opinion that the 
“movement” has done far more harm than good in his 
parish. Within the last few days, we heard one of these 
‘*believers,” who was perfectly drunk, attempt to instruct 
some Romanists in a railway carriage in this doctrine of a 
finished sanctification in Christ—a sanctification which was 
in Christ, and not in poor fallen human nature; and this 
Antinomian leaven is rapidly spreading in Ireland just now. 
We question if at any time the conflict was more serious in 
any part of the United Kindom. 

We had intended to notice at least three other of the nega- 
tions peculiar to Plymouthism as a system; namely, the denial 
(practically at least) of the agency of the Spirit in experi- 
mental religion, which is the result of the extreme view of 
the Atonement to which we have referred, and has led to 
serious error in relation to the doctrine of repentance, saving 


* Mackintosh on Sanctification, p. 14. 
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faith, pardon, regeneration, and assurance of salvation; the 
denial of the law as the rule of life for Christian believers, and 
the consequent denial of the Divine authority of the Sabbath ; 
and the denial of the Gospel as the power which is to sub- 
due and save the world, involving an examination of their 
peculiar theories of Millenarianism. But space fails us now, 
and our readers have probably had enough of the subject 
for the present. From what has been shown, intelligent readers 
will be able to judge for themselves how far such doctrines as 
these taught by our new lights are likely to promote Christian 
intelligence or edification. We regard Plymouthism as a 
perilous and mischievous heresy. We regret to find how 
deeply it has vitiated the zealous efforts in the way of lay 
preaching, which are being made throughout the three king- 
doms. In watering places, and military stations especially, 
has it found favour. It is needful for all Christian ministers 
to understand it, and to be on their guard against it. For its 
cure, however, we can look only to one source—a liberalization 
of the polity of the Church of England in regard to the em- 
ployment of lay preachers and prayer leaders. Having no 
sphere in the Established Church, and being repelled by 
the narrowness of its forms, such men overleap all bounds 
and barriers, and become roving evangelists without a church, 
a commission, or a creed. 
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Report of the Registrar-General. 


Art. Il.—Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Marriages, and Deaths in England. 
London. 1866. . 


Tue first authentic record of registration occurs in the year 
1538, when an injunction was issued by Cromwell, Lord 
Privy Seal, that a register-book for weddings, christenings, 
and burials should be kept in every parish church, under a 
penalty of three shillings and four pence for every case of 
neglect. The fine was to be caput in the repairs of the 
church ; but, in consequence of some irregularity, a new in- 
junction was issued in 1547, ordering the fine to be given to 
the poor. Fresh inquiries were instituted in the first year of 
Elizabeth, but they resulted in nothing beyond a recommenda- 
tion that the fine should be divided between the poor and the 
church. A Bill providing for a diocesan registration was read 
before the House in 1563, and thrown out. Nothing more was 
done until the year 1590, when Lord Treasurer Burghley took 
the matter in hand. Vigorous and systematic measures were 
adopted; every clergyman on institution was required to 
promise that he would diligently keep the register-book ; and 
in 1603 a decree was issued that all the ancient registers in 
each parish should be copied into a parchment book. A 
further step was taken by the Long Parliament in the ap- 
ointment of a — registrar; but on the Restoration the 
ction reverted to the clergy. In the reign of William III. 
duties were levied on births, marriages, and deaths, and the 
clergy were compelled, under a penalty of £100, to collect the 
necessary statistics. This was a serious grievance, and en- 
tailed a vast amount of labour, especially as parents tried in 
every way to evade the tax on births. An Act was therefore 
passed (7 and 8 Will. III., c. 35) making parents responsible 
to = notice of births within five days of their occurrence, 
under a penalty of forty shillings. The imperfect working of 
the system led to the adoption and repeal of various legislative 
measures ; but nothing was accomplished until the year 1833, 
when a Select Committee of the House of Commons, after a 
long and comprehensive investigation of the subject, recom- 
mended ‘a national civil registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths,” which should include all ranks of society, and 
“‘religionists of every class.” A scheme was laid before Par- 
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liament, which, after various emengations, issued in an Act 
(1 Vic., c. 22), which came into operation on July 1st, 1837. 

In order to give force and effect as legal evidence to existing 
registers and records, a Commission was appointed in 1836, 
“to enquire into the state, custody, and authenticity of all 
registers or records, not being parochial, of births or baptisms, 
deaths or burials, and marriages duly solemnized.” Upwards 
of 7,000 books belonging to various congregations, and 1,500 
registers of the Society of Friends, were examined and pro- 
nounced authentic; and by an Act passed in 1840 they were 
made receivable as evidence. The discovery of some new 
registers belonging to the Society of Friends led to the ap- 
pointment of a second Commission of Inquiry in 1857. Appli- 
cation was made to all the various churches and congregations 
in England. The Jews and the Roman Catholics declined to 
submit their registers to investigation. But as the result of 
this second Commission, 303 registers, including 270,000 
entries, were authenticated, and placed in the custody of the 
Registrar-General. 

For the purposes of registration the population of England 
and Wales is ranged under eleven divisions. These are sub- 
divided into forty-four registration counties, which differ more 
or less from the boundaries of the counties proper, inasmuch 
as the district or union which extends into more than one 
county is placed within that in which either the principal 
town or the greater part of the population is located. These 
counties are distributed into 641 districts, which are collec- 
tions of contiguous parishes or places, and are generally 
identical with the Poor Law Unions of the same names. 
These districts are again divided into sub-districts, in each of 
which there is an acting Registrar. In London alone there are 
no less than 135 sub-districts. The registration officers con- 
sist of a Registrar-General, whose appointment is made under 
the great seal, and whose head-quarters are in Somerset 
House ; assisted by a chief-clerk, six superintendents, and a 
staff of clerks appointed by the Treasury. It is his duty to 
certify Nonconformist places of worship, to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Compulsory Vaccination Act, to prepare the 
returns ordered by the Public Health Act, to keep the non- 
parochial registers, to organize and superintend the census, 
and to present weekly, quarterly, and annual reports. Each 
district has its Superintendent-Registrar, and each sub-district 
its Registrar and Deputy-Registrar. The sub-district Regis- 
trars receive only a subsidiary remuneration. In their ranks 
may be found tailors, grocers, druggists, auctioneers, agents, 
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schoolmasters, undertakers, clerks, solicitors, and preachers. 
Medical men are rarely selected, their proverbially wretched 
handwriting being fatal to that accuracy which registration 
demands. The original registers are lodged with the Super- - 
intendent-Registrars, by whom certified copies are sent every 
three months to Somerset House. These are arranged and 
indexed so as to be accessible to the public. A fee of one 
shilling is charged for searching for any particular entry; and 
for half-a-crown a certified stamped copy may be obtained, 
which the Act ordains shall be receivable as evidence in 
judicial proceedings. The total cost of the registration de- 
partment is about £100,000 per annum, and is met by poor- 
rates and a Parliamentary grant. 

The particulars tabulated by the Registration officers are for 
all practical purposes sufficiently exhaustive, excepting, per- 
haps, under the head of deaths. In the case of births the 
points ascertained are: the date and place, the name, if any, 
and the sex of the child, the father’s name and surname, the 
name and maiden surname of the mother, the father’s rank 
or profession, the signature, description and residence of the 
informant, and the child’s baptismal name, if added after the 
registration of the birth. The marriage register contains the 
following particulars:—the place and time of the marriage, 
the names and surnames of the contracting parties, their 
age, civil condition, rank or profession, the name, surname, 
and rank or profession of the father of each; by what rites 
or ceremonies the marriage was performed, whether by banns, 
license, or certificate ; the name of the person by whom the 
marriage was solemnized, and the signatures of all parties 
concerned, and two witnesses. The register of deaths con- 
tains the name and surname of the deceased, the sex, age, 
and rank or profession ; the time, place, and cause of death ; 
and the signature, description, and residence of the informant, 
who must have been present at the death, or in attendance 
during the illness of the deceased, or, in default of such evi- 
dence, an occupant or inmate of the house in which the death 
occurred. When an inquest is held, the coroner must be the 
- informant. The informant in a case of birth must be one of 
the parents, or an occupant of the house. If the child should 
be a foundling, the overseer of the parish must give notice to 
the Registrar. 

The estimated population of England and Wales in the 
middle of the year 1864 was about twenty millions and three- 
quarters. The number of persons married in this year was 
360,774; the number of children who were born alive was 
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740,275; and the number of deaths was 495,581. The 
natural increase of population, by the excess of births over 
deaths, was 244,744, a daily increase of 669. This increase, 
however, was considerably lessened by emigration, for in 1864 
no less than 208,900 emigrants left those ports of the United 
Kingdom at which Government agents are stationed. Of these 
58,000 were of English origin, 15,319 of Scotch, 118,061 of 
Irish, and 17,520 were of foreign origin. The United States 
gained 147,042 of these emigrants, 53,463 sailed for British 
colonies, and 8,195 for other places. 

The first item of interest in the Registrar-General’s Report 
is that of marriages. In the year 1864 there were 180,387 
marriages in England. This exhibits a proportion of 1°736 
of persons married to each hundred of the population. The 
mean proportion per cent. for the last twenty-six years was 
1°643. The marriage ceremony in England may be performed 
either in the churches of the Establishment, in some duly 
registered place of worship, or at the office of a Superin- 
tendent-Registrar. When the ceremony takes place at the 
Registrar’s office, six persons must be present in order to 
make the marriage valid—the Superintendent, the marriage 
Registrar of the sub-district, two credible witnesses, the bride- 
groom and the bride. In a registered place of worship the 
officiating minister takes the place of the Superintendent, but 
the presence of the Registrar is indispensable. In the churches 
of the Establishment the clergyman, uniting the civil and 
religious functions, dispenses altogether with the presence of 

the Registrar, and is, in fact, his own Registrar. 

’ Up to the year 1887 marriages could only be solemnized 
in England according to the rites of the Established Church, 
except in the case of Quakers and Jews. The Marriage Act 
of that year provided for the celebration of marriages in Dis- 
senting Chapels under certain restrictions. Recent legislation 
has furnished further facilities, so that the trouble and expense 
of arranging a marriage in a Dissenting Chapel are not much 
greater than in the Church. But the presence of the Registrar 
at all marriages celebrated in Nonconformist places of worship 
is felt by many to be a grievance. An invidious distinction 
is thus alleged to be made between Dissenting ministers 
and the clergy. Whether, however, it would be wise to 
dispense with the attendance of the Registrar, is a question 
of grave importance: the question is one surrounded with 
diffeulties. The status of a Nonconformist minister is 
necessarily undefined. Any man, whatever his character and 
competency, may gather together a few disciples and con- 
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stitute himself their pastor. But if the power of performing 
the marriage service, without any responsible civil oversight, 
were committed indiscriminately to persons of this class, it is 
obvious that the widest scope would be given for irregular 
unions, the enormities of the Fleet would be reiterated, and 
anything like an adequate marriage registration would be im- 
ssible. The simplest and most satisfactory solution of the 
ifficulty would be given by an Act rendering the presence of 
the Civil Registrar indispensable at all marriages, whether in 
or out of the Establishment. This would do away with invi- 
dious distinctions, would in nowise compromise the dignity 
of the clergyman, and would lead to a more exact marriage 
registration. The Registrar-General complains, with just a 
dash of irony, that the clergy are so wrapt in their sacred 
functions that they do not always write the names of the 
contracting parties distinctly, and that they very often omit 
important particulars. 
Of the 180,887 marriages registered in 1864, 141,083 were 
celebrated according to the rites of the Established Church, 
15,627 were performed in Nonconformist places of worship, 
and 8,659 according to the rites of the Roman Catholics. There 
were only 58 Quaker marriages, 849 marriages of Jews, while 
no less than 14,611 were performed at the office of the Suaper- 
intendent Registrar. The large proportion of Roman Catholic 
marriages is attributed to the residence of so many foreigners 
in England. The intermarrying of Quakers is on the decline ; 
the Jews, on the other hand, are exhibiting an increase. The 
registers of 1864 record the largest number of Jewish mar- 
riages that has been known for twenty-four years. The 
number of marriages in the Establishment, though bearing 
the proportion of 78 per cent. of all marriages, is steadily 
declining, while the number of marriages not celebrated 
according to the rites of the Established Church is nearly five 
times as large as in the year 1841. The proportion of mar- 
riages celebrated with religious rites is 92 per cent. 
he number of marriages performed at the Superinten- 
dent-Registrars’ Offices is very unequally distributed over the 
country. It is excessive in the counties of Durham and 
Northumberland, and in most of the larger seaport towns. 
Seamen and miners, it would appear, have an objection to 
attend a place of worship, and gladly avail themselves of the 
register offices. Were it not for this provision, it is probable 
that many of this class would not marry at all. Such mar- 
riages, therefore, ‘are not withdrawn from the churches of 
the Establishment, or from the chapels of the Nonconformists, 
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but from the ranks of immorality.” In Carlisle the propor- 
tion of marriages of this class is without parallel. Out of 
878 marriages in 1864, 229 took place at the Registrars’ 
Offices, or more than double the number of marriages in the 
Established Church, and more than six times the number of 
those celebrated in other places of worship. It appears that 
before the passing of Lord Brougham’s Act in 1856, which 
eatinguished the Gretna Green marriages, the common prac- 
tice in Carlisle was for persons intending to marry to cross 
over the border to the famous turnpike, where, in the loose 
and irregular fashion of Scotland, they could be married 
without ceremony or delay. The introduction of railways had, 
up to the passing of this Act, afforded such facilities to the 
lower classes for the trip into Scotland, that the number of 
= in the northern counties had been considerably 
reduced. The keeper of the turnpike on the English side of 
the border registered no less»than 757 marriages in the year 
preceding the passing of the Act. Sometimes more than forty 
eager couples were married in one day. Lord Brougham’s 
Act destroyed the occupation of the famous blacksmith ; for 
it provided that ‘‘no irregular marriage contracted in Scot- 
land by declaration, acknowledgment, or ceremony, shall be 
valid, unless one of the parties had at the date thereof his or 
her usual place of residence there, or had lived in Scotland 
for twenty-one days next preceding such marriage.” So 
perished the glory of Gretna Green; but the Carlisle people, 
unable to reconcile themselves to the loss, avoid the reli- 
gious ceremonial of marriage, and flock to the office of the 
Registrar. 

The average cost of marriage, in the way of fees, ranges 
from twelve shillings, which represents the lowest average 
cost, to sixty-four shillings, which represents the highest. 
The privilege of a special license, permitting marriage at any 
time, in any church or convenient place, is very costly, and is 
seldom claimed but by persons of high rank. The number 
of marriages by license, at an average cost of 64s., was in 
1864, 26,579, or about 15 per cent. The number of marriages 
_ by banns or certificate was 158,808, or about 85 per cent. 
So that love, after all, has an eye to economics. e total 
annual cost of marriage fees is a little under £200,000, about 
half of which is paid by one-seventh of the number of those 
who marry. But the fee is not the only question of cost in 
marriage. Prosaic as the fact may appear, it is, nevertheless, 
fact, that the number of marriages in any given year is con- 
siderably affected by the price of wheat. In seven years, 
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during which the average price of wheat was 66/3 per quarter; 
the proportion of marriages to every 100 of the population 
was *804, of which *135 belonged to the middle class, and *669 
to the lower. During a period of eight years, when the aver- 
age price of wheat was 43/4, the proportion of marriages was 
*832 per cent., of which number *702 belonged to the working 
class. High prices have little influence over the marriage of 
the wealthier orders of society. Whatever the cost of the 
quartern loaf may be, they marry and are given in marriage. 
But it makes all the difference to the working man. To him 
the quotations in the Mark Lane Express mean wedding-rings 
and hopes fulfilled, or hope deferred, and protracted solitude. 
The same considerations affect the season at which marriages 
take place. In the first three months of the year work is 
scarce and provisions are generally dear. In this quarter 
there are always the fewest marriages. The number rises in 
the spring and summer quarter,and reaches its maximum in 
the autumn, when food is comparatively cheap and the work- 
ing man has money in his pocket. Among the higher classes 
the close of the London season is the fashionable period of 
marriage ; but Whitsuntide and Christmas are most popular 
with working men. In agricultural districts, however, the 
terms of service exert some influence. 

Fewer marriages take place on Friday than on any other day 
of the week. This is the more remarkable because Friday 
was the Dies Veneris of the Latins, and with the Saxons the 
day of the goddess Friga. The superstition which regards 
Friday as unlucky may be traced to the influence of the early 
Church, which selected that day as one of mortification, partly 
because of its being the day of the Crucifixion, and partly to 
counteract the excesses of heathenism. But whatever the 
origin of the superstition, Friday is regarded with the same 
abhorrence by persons “ about to marry,” as by sailors who 
are outward bound. The most popular day for marriages is 
Sunday, which is chosen probably as a holiday. Next in 
order comes Monday, almost invariably a loose day among 
working men. Saturday is the third in popular favour, as 
being the day on which wages are paid, and as succeeded by 
two holidays. Only two out of every hundred marriages are 
celebrated on 

It is necessary that the bridegroom and the bride should 
sign the marriage register. In the year 1864, of 180,387 
couples who were married, in 109,569 instances the bride- 
groom and the bride wrote their names. In 47,236 instances, 
the bridegroom or the bride made a mark instead of writing 
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their names. In 26,582 cases, both the bridegroom and the 
bride signed with marks. In other words, 100,400 persons 
who were married in England in 1864, either could not or 
did not write their names in the register. This is a very 
grave and unsatisfactory state of things. It is just possible 
that some of these thousands were able to write. Generous 
bridegrooms sometimes refuse to write their names out of 
delicate regard for the feelings of their less accomplished 
brides ; and generous brides too have done the same for their 
unlettered husbands. Some people, too, who do not write 
well, shrink from exhibiting their awkward autographs before 
the minister or registrar. Others, as is natural, are a little 
too nervous at the critical moment, to command the necessary 
firmness. But if a very large margin were granted for such 
cases, there would yet remain the startling fact that some 
90,000 persons per annum marry in England, who at a mar- 
riageable age, and in marrying circumstances, cannot write 
their names. The fact appears more striking, when it is 
remembered that those who marry are a selected class, and 
include very few who are infirm or idiotic. 

The proportion varies in particular districts. The mean 
average of those who cannot write their names is 23 per 
cent. in the case of men, and 32 in the case of women. But 
many districts exhibit a proportion deplorably below this. 
The lowest rate is that of South Wales, where 56 per cent. of 
the women who marry cannot write. For many years North 
and South Wales have exhibited a very low average. Stafford- 
shire is not much better. The ignorance of the colliers in 
that district is proverbial. Only fifty-one women in every 
hundred who married, and sixty-one men were able to sign 
their names in the register. In Lancashire the proportion of 
women who made a mark was 47 per cent.; that of the men 
was only 25. This disparity is very marked, and depends on 
causes that may be readily ascertained. In the West Riding 
things are only a little better, the proportion of writing men 
being 76 per cent., while that of women was only 57. The 
highest proportion of men was in Westmoreland, where 89 
per cent. of the men who married in 1864 wrote their names. 
The highest per-centage of women occurred in Sussex, where 
83 in the hundred were able to write. 

These statistics compare very unfavourably with those which 
are furnished by the register books of Scotland. From the 
Eighth Detailed Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Scotland, it appears that all the women of the county of Kin- 
ross who married, wrote their names in the registers. In other 
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counties the proportions per cent. were almost as creditable. 
In Peebles and Kincardine they were 98,in Roxburgh and Kirk- 
eudbright 96, in Perth 94, in Fife 92, and even in the Orkneys 
98. The proportion of men in the same districts is equally 
creditable, being 97 per cent. in the counties round Aberdeen, 
and 92 in the Orkneys. Only in the highlands of Inverness, 
Ross, and Cromarty, where the use of the Gaelic tongue 
embarrasses the progress of education, does the per-centage 
of those who cannot write, fall nearly to the level of the 
more ignorant counties of England. Dark, however, as this 
picture seems for England, it has a brighter side. The 
registers exhibit year by year a steady improvement. Scarcely 
more than twenty years ago, one in three of the young men, 
and one in two of the young women who married, could not 
write their names in the register. During this period the 
mean per-centage has fallen from 83 to 23 in the men, 
and from 49 to 82 in the women. Twenty years hence 
we may surely hope that there will be no column in the 
Registrar-General’s Report, for those who cannot write their 
names. 

From the report before us, it would appear that marriage 
is with the community at large very popular. This may 
be inferred not only from the number of those who marry, 
but mainly from that of those who marry again. Marriage 
is notoriously a lottery. It does not follow that every man 
who marries increases his happiness thereby. But if he 
ventures on a second marriage, there is fair ground for the 
assumption that he admires the institution. Neither this 
Report nor any other furnishes us with the means of ascer- 
taining the proportion of widows and widowers who have 
entered into marriage engagements more than twice. If 
our statistics could give details on this subject, their reve- 
lations would doubtless tend to make our case very much 
stronger. Be this as it may, no less than 41,318 persons 
who had been previously married, married again in 1864. 
Of these, 24,962 were widowers, and 16,356 were widows. 
One would suppose that a widower, bent on second mar- 
riage, would naturally prefer a widow, not only for the sake 
of her larger experience, but because of the mutual sym- 
pathy arising out of their similar loss. Facts, however, do 
not bear out the supposition. Of 24,962 widowers who re- 
married, only 8,845 married widows. All the rest, to the 
number of 16, 117, married spinsters. As a very proper 
retaliation, 7, 511 widows married bachelors. Eight men 
who had been divorced, married spinsters, and four married 
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widows. Eight bachelors married divorced women, and two 
widowers did the same. Of widowers who re-married in 
1864, 1 was 19 years of age, 5 were 20, 353 were 21, 142 
were between 70 and 75, 40 were between 75 and 80, 5 
were between 80 and 85, and 5 between 85 and 100. Two 
widows who re-married were 17, 4 were 18, 8 were 19, 18 
were 20, 36 were between 70 and 75, 7 between 75 and 80, 
and 1 between 80 and 85. But we must turn to other: 
matters. 

The question of age is as difficult as it is delicate. The 
registrar can generally get at the age of the bridegroom, 
but that of the bride is not quite so accessible. The most 
that he can legally exact, is explicit information as to 
whether the parties are minors or of full age. Beyond 
these points many ladies refuse to pass; and even in cases 
where fuller information is volunteered, the utmost gallantry 
cannot fail to suspect reserve. It is almost impossible to 
believe that so many blooming and blushing brides are only 
thirty. In 62,947 cases, however, of persons married in 1864, 
the precise age was not given. It is, therefore, impossible to 
calculate with perfect accuracy the ages at which people 
marry in England. From the tables furnished in the Report, 
and which must be regarded as giving only an approximate 
return, it would appear that out of 117,440 men, and the 
same number of women, who married in 1864, 28 women were 
15 years of age, 5 men and 244 women were 16, 65 men and 
1,396 women were 17, 560 men and 5,103 women were 18, 
2,642 men and 9,248 women were 19, 7,120 men and 12,868 
women were 20, and 49,826 men and 46,015 women were 21. 
From this age the proportion gradually declined to the age 
of 80, beyond which 11 men and 1 woman married. The 
favourite age, therefore, for the marriage of both sexes is 
between 20 and 21. 

From these facts it appears that the wide-spread impression 
that people do not marry at so early an age as in by-gone 
_ days is incorrect. The proportion of early marriages has 
been steadily increasing since the returns were first registered 
in the year 1841. In that year the proportion of persons 
who married under 21 years of age, was 4} per cent. of men, 
and 13} per cent. of women. In the year 1864, it rose to a 
per-centage of nearly 6} in the case of men, and upwards of 
20 in the case of women. These figures, however, exhibit 
but one side of the truth. Marriages among the operative 
classes at an early age, are undoubtedly on the increase, 
The wages commanded now by working people of both sexes, 
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admit of earlier unions than in former years, when labour 
was less remunerative. The spread of education drives 

oung men to seek a home for themselves, instead of herding 
indiscriminately with their brothers and sisters under the 
family roof. But early marriages among the middle and 
upper classes are becoming more and more rare. And this 
fact is on all accounts most unpromising for the moral and 
social life of England. 

On every side one may meet with young men, ranging from 
twenty-one to thirty-five, who have a fair salary and respect- 
able prospects, lounging in their clubs or chambers, thronging 
reading-rooms and promenades, who, a hundred years ago, 
would have settled down as married men, and become the 
happy fathers of families. Nor is it difficult to divine the 
cause. It lies in the inexorable decrees of fashion. The young 
men of the upper classes must not marry without an establish- 
ment. They must begin where their fathers were content to 
leave off. The old and blessed notion of two respectable and 
intelligent young people taking each other for better or worse, 
starting in life in some little cottage or simple apartments, 
working their way up year by year through a process of 
economy, (in itself, when hallowed by mutual love, perfectly 
delicious,) and at last reaching a competence which they have 
worked for and deserved, and which a past economy alone can 
make enjoyable—this notion is well nigh exploded, and lives 
but in the dreams of the poet. Instead of this, a young man 
must not think of marriage until he can afford his handsomely 
furnished house, his three or four servants, his aristocratic 
locality. Into a home which he is severely taxed to main- 
tain, he must bring a young lady, highly educated in every 
other branch of knowledge than that which is essential to do- 
mestic happiness, and launch her at once upon a life of care, 
the responsibilities of a large establishment, refractory ser- 
vants, and an exacting society. Is it possible, among such 
circumstances, to anticipate the pleasures of home? Then, 
again, the mere cost of a fashionable wedding—the bridal 
trousseau, the long string of beautiful but costly bridesmaids, 
the elaborate breakfast, the gorgeous flunkeys, the splendid 
greys, the unlimited largesse, and the trip to the Contment— 
acts as a deterrent which discourages many a man on the 
threshold of married life. 

The Juggernaut of respectability has had votaries enough. 
It is wrong that young men who intend to marry at all should 
put off their choice until they become almost old men, on the 
plea that their income is too small. It is wrong that young 
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girls, who would make the best of wives and mothers, should 
wait until the blush of their girlhood is gone, and care has 
written its story upon their brow. As much real happiness 
may be got out of two hundred a year as out of five. There 
is no such inspiration to a man’s industry and diligence as 
the fact that he has a young wife at home, for whose weal he 
is working, and whose smile will reward him on his return. 
The business of making a small income go a long way is not 
so melancholy as people imagine it to be. There is positive 
pleasure among the makeshifts of a newly-married life. Where 
there is brain, and health, and mutual love, with a fair in- 
come and promising prospects, young people should marry, 
the decrees of fashion notwithstanding. 

A most invidious, but only too popular phrase, represents a 
woman’s chance of matrimony as being very meagre when 
she has passed into that mystic period, a certain age. Facts, 
however, are stronger than satire. The tables of the Registrar- 
General show that the chances of marriage extend far beyond 
the period ordinarily assigned. For in 1864, 8,367 of the 
women who were married were above 80 years of age, 4,548 
were above 35, 8,047 were above 40, 1,821 above 45, 1,086 
above 50, 502 above 55, 286 above 60, 74 above 65, 87 above 
70, 8 above 75, and labove 80. Some of these, it is true, were 
widows ; but 30 spinsters were between 60 and 65, 8 between 
65 and 70, and 2 between 75 and 80. The age of a spinster 
is evidently no fatal barrier to her matrimonial chances; 
nor, on the other hand, is it safe to conclude that a very old 
bachelor will finish his —— alone. For, according to the 
returns of 1864, 8 bachelors held out till they were beyond 
70, 1 yielded at 75, and one who had braved the hardships 
of single life for more than 80 years at last accepted a widow 
of his own age! These, however, are exceptional cases. 
Spinsters who marry bachelors are in their glory at 21. 
Spinsters who marry widowers are most numerous between 
the ages of 25 and 30. Widows who marry bachelors have 
their best chance between 30 and 35. But if they are con- 
tent to take widowers, their harvest of opportunity lies 
between the ages of 45 and 50. 

Nothing in the records of marriage is more curious than 
the discrepancy in the ages of persons married. In 1864 a 
youth of 16 married a girl of 21; another of 17 married a 
woman of upwards of 30; and a third, who was 20 years old, 
married a woman who was between 40 and 45. In two cases 
young men of 21 married women between 50 and 60. A 
widower of 65 married a girl of 18. Three widowers who 
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were above 75, one above 80, and one who was nearly 90, 
married girls of 21. Even these cases are transcended by 
one which occurs in the Report for 1861. In that year a 
bachelor of 25 was married to a widow of 80! 

The number of women between the ages of fifteen and fifty- 
five in England and Wales, according to calculations made in 
1860, was 5,563,682. Of these 2,928,039 were married, and 
2,635,598 were single or widows. Deducting the widows, and 
allowing for the increase of the population, there will be at 
the present day upwards of two millions of marriageable 
women who are not married. Emigration and the growing 
hesitation of the upper classes on the subject of marriage will 
doubtless lead to the gradual increase of this class. It is 
a question of grave importance how provision shall be made 
for the support of this vast number of unmarried women, 
most of whom are dependent on their own industry for a 
livelihood. Philanthropy and an enlightened legislation are 
closing to them spheres of labour which once offered them a 
scanty remuneration at the cost of their unwomanly degrada- 
tion. Machinery is daily supplanting them in other industrial 
departments. ‘The sewing-machine is making families inde- 
pendent of the sempstress. Benevolent schemes for employ- 
ing female labour in telegraphy and printing have generally 
failed. Emigration, as a matrimonial speculation, is to a 
large majority most repulsive ; and, as a means of acquiring 
a livelihood, it is scarcely inviting. In no department has 
- the philanthropist wider scope than in this; in none has he 
greater difficulties. But, whatever the difficulties, this is a 
subject which must attract the attention of those to whom 
social questions and problems are matters, not merely of 
sentiment, but of solemn responsibility. 

The marriage rate in England and Wales for 1864 was 
higher than in Scotland, France, or Austria. The number of 
persons married to every hundred living in England was 
1°736; in Scotland, 1°454; in France, 1°552; and in Austria 
1°672. The Austrian rate has generally been in advance of 
that of England. The number of persons married in England 
in 1864 was 360,774, as against 588,494 in France, and 
389,674 in Austria. The Italian rate was 1°592 per cent., the 
number of persons married being 354,764. 

The total number of buildings registered for the solemnisa- 
tion of marriages up to the 31st December, 1864, was 5,163. 
Of these 157 belonged to the Scottish Presbyterians, 1,600 
to the Independents, 1,091 to the Baptists, 602 to Roman 
Catholics, 158 to Unitarians, and 14 to Moravians. The 
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Wesleyan Methodists have 584 registered chapels; the other 
Methodist bodies, 553; the Welsh Calvinists, 207; the Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, 39; the New Jerusalem 
Church, 23; the Irvingites, 17; and all others, 118. The 
Presbyterians are strongest in Northumberland; the Inde- 
pendents and Baptists im South Wales; the Catholics and 
Unitarians in Lancashire; the Wesleyans and the various 
sections of Methodism in the West Riding, and the other 
bodies in Lancashire. 

The Births of living children in England and Wales in the 
year 1864 were more numerous than in any previous year. 
The number registered was 740,275, being 12,858 in excess of 
the number returned in 1863. The average birth-rate of the 
twenty-seven complete years of registration, 1837—64, was 
8°342 per cent. of persons living. In 1860 it was 3°487; and 
8°461, 3°504, and 3°539 in the three following years. In 1864 
it was 3°564, the highest rate known since the commencement 
of registration. To every 28 persons living in 1864 there was 
one child born alive. This proportion varies in different 
localities. It is generally low in purely agricultural districts. 
Among mining and manufacturing populations, on the other 
hand, it reaches its maximum. In Herefordshire, for instance, 
the birth-rate in 1864 was only 3°084 per cent., while in 
Staffordshire it was 4°093, and in the county of Durham it 
was no less than 4°298. In London, where there is a larger 
proportion of unmarried persons than in any other district, 
owing to the claims of domestic service, and the necessities 
of mercantile and professional pursuits, the birth-rate is 
generally below the average. In 1864 it was 3°480 per cent. 
This variation of the rate in particular districts is evidently 
not accidental, but dependent on certain laws. For ten years 
Durham has maintained the highest average. Next in order 
comes Staffordshire, which during the same period has stood 
second. The West Riding of Yorkshire comes next, and 
is followed by Lancashire, Monmouthshire, and Warwick- 
shire. For ten years Herefordshire has stood at the lowest 
rate. This difference cannot be attributed altogether to the 
varying marriage rate of these districts. Seven districts 
exhibit a higher rate than Durham, and five show a lower 
rate than Herefordshire. 

Of the total number of children whose births were registered 
in 1864, 377,719 were males, and 362,556 were females, being 
in the proportion of 104°2 males to every 100 females born. 
This proportion varies considerably in different counties. In 
Rutlandshire the proportion of — was 114°6 to every 100 
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females. In Nottinghamshire it .was 106°1, in Northumber- 
land 106°5, and in the North Riding of York 106°1. In Hert- 
fordshire, Huntingdonshire, Herefordshire, and Westmoreland, 
. the average was in favour of females, the numbers being 
respectively 98°4, 98°7, 98°6, and 95°9 males to every 100 
females born. That this variation is purely accidental, may 
be gathered from the fact that the counties which in 1864 
exhibited the greatest proportion of males, in the year 1863 
showed the greatest proportion of females. The average rate, 
however, of 104 males to every 100 females born is evenly 
maintained from year to year, and would seem to augur well 
for the matrimonial prospects of the latter. But, unhappily, 
the proportion, which in early life promises so well, varies 
materially in the course of years. Before the age of twenty 
the excess of the deaths of males over those of females is about 
15,000, the infant mortality of boys being much greater than 
that of girls. In the actual constitution of the population 
the female element predominates in the proportion of 105 to 
100. The proportion in marriageable ages is yet larger; so 
that of necessity great numbers of women must live and die 
unmarried. 

Births follow an almost invariable order as to season. In 
the first quarter of 1864 the number registered was 192,947; 
in the second quarter the number was 188,835 ; in the third, 
181,015 ; and in the fourth, 177,478. These numbers fairly 
represent the average of 27 years, the mean rates per cent. in 
the four quarters being 3°503, 8°479, 3°209, and 3°180. Some 
light, perhaps, is shed on the rate of infant mortality by these 
figures. The largest number of births occurs in the first 
quarter of the year, when the temperature is low and un- 
friendly to the conditions of health. Thousands of children 
die yearly at the age of a few days or weeks. It is somewhat 
singular that the death-rate exhibits the same proportion as 
the birth-rate as to season. The largest number of deaths is 
registered in the first quarter of the year, and each succeeding 
quarter exhibits a gradual lessening of the rate. 

The birth-rate in Great Britain in the year 1864 was 8°569 
per cent. of persons living, as against 3°564, the average of 
. England. The birth-rate in Scotland, with a marriage-rate 
lower than that of England, was 3°606 per cent. of the popu- 
lation ; in France the birth-rate was only 2°621; in Italy it 
was 8°793; in Spain 3°812; and in Austria it reached the 
high average of 4°043, though the Austrian marriage-rate is 
lower. The births of British subjects at sea were 380, the 
mean average for eight years being 289. 
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Any calculation of the number of births to a marriage must 
necessarily be approximate only. The births to the number 
of marriages in any given year could be determined only by 
following the families and counting the children belonging to 
each of them unto the end. If the number of marriages did 
not fluctuate from year to year, the division of the births in 
each year by the marriages of the year would express the 
fecundity of marriage with tolerable accuracy. But the 
marriage registers of England exhibit a large annual increase. 
It is unfortunate, too, that in the registration of births the 
. age of the mother is not specified; for if the interval between 
the mean age of marriage and the mean age of mothers when 
their children are born could be ascertained, it would indicate 
the calendar years with which the births of any given year 
should be compared. In Sweden the interval between the 
mean age of mothers at marriage and their mean age at the 
births of their children is found to be six years ; the interval 
in England cannot differ very much. So that “if the legiti- 
mate births of given years are divided by the marriages of six 
years earlier date, the quotient will be the proportion of 
children to a marriage within close limits.” By this method 
of calculation the births in England to the average marriages 
in 1862, 1863, and 1864 were 4°255, 4°301, and 4°304. In 
Scotland the births were, to the average marriages of six 
years, 4°694. From this it would appear that the number of 
children to a marriage in Scotland is greater than in Eng- 
land. But in point of fact the women of England, taken 
collectively, are more prolific than the women of Scotland. 
One thousand Englishwomen bear 123 registered children 
annually ; the number borne by a thousand Scotchwomen is 
120. The apparent paradox is explained by a peculiarity in 
the Scotch law of marriage. The proportion of recognised 
wives is much lower in Scotland than in England. In the 
former country only 44 per cent. of women between the age of 
15 and 55 are recognised wives, while in England the per- 
centage of wives is 52. According to Shelford,* the law of 
Scotland legitimates all the children of married people which 
were born before marriage, on the assumption that from the 
beginning of the intercourse of the parties a consent to matri- 
monial union was interposed, although the contract was not 
formally completed or avowed to the world until a later period. 
The legitimation of children per subsequens matrimonium is 
admitted, with modifications, in France, Spain, Portugal, 


* Law of Marriage, pp. 783, 784. 
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Germany, in many other countries, and in several of the 
States of America. England stands almost alone in refusing 
absolutely to legitimate children born out of wedlock. The 
wisdom of this policy is obvious. Hundreds of women are 
living in Scotland in a state of quasi-marriage, hovering 
between concubinage and marriage, and expecting, if they 
have any children, to see them legitimated by subsequent 
marriage. Children born in this pre-nuptial state are regis- 
tered as illegitimate, and are afterwards admitted to the rights 
of legitimacy. This complicates the registration, and exhibits 
results seemingly paradoxical. With this explanation, it does 
not appear necessary to assume “that there is any essential 
difference in the organisation, the fecundity, or the virtue of 
the women living north and south of the Tweed.” 

A brief paragraph in the Report discloses a low state of 
morals in England, which few, but those who are conversant 
with statistics, would be likely to suspect. No less than 
47,448 children were registered in 1864 as born out of wed- 
lock. Even this number does not represent the actual state 
of things. Owing to a defect in the English Registration Act, 
which does not make'the registration of births compulsory, 
many cases of illegitimacy are never recorded. It is to be 
feared, too, that very many are never known, save by the 
mother. There can be no doubt that the crime of infanticide 
is carried to an excess in England that is most shocking. 
Dr. Lankester, who has given serious attention to the subject, 
has stated it as his deliberate judgment, that 16,000 women 
are living in London whose infant children have been mur- 
dered by their hands. Were there but a tenth of this number 
in the whole country, the fact would be appalling. But there 
is too much reason to believe that Dr. Lankester’s statement 
is very near the truth. The number of children who are 
buried as still-born is suspiciously large. In All Saints’ 
Cemetery, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 521 interments of children, 
reported still-born, have taken place within the last seven 
years. Unfortunately the Registration Act does not provide 
for the registering of still-born children. Their interment 
should be forbidden unless the mother can produce a coroner’s 
or registrar’s certificate. But even this check would have 
but a limited effect. Hundreds, if not thousands of infants, 
are born in England annually, who are never presented for 
interment. 

The actual number of illegitimate births in 1864, though in 
excess of the number registered in 1863, by 307, shows a pro- 
portion to the total number of births that is slightly lower 
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than that of the previous year, being 6°4 to every 100 births, 
against 6°5 in 1863. But this variation is so slight as scarcely 
to modify the fact that for many years the proportion of 
children born out of wedlock has been steadily increasing. 
The progress of education, the improvement of the dwellings 
of the poor, and the wholesome changes wrought in the system 
of factory labour have evidently done little towards the lessen- 
ing of an evil which is at once a calamity and a disgrace. 
One in every fourteen of the children born in England and 
Wales is born out of wedlock. The proportion varies in par- 
ticular districts. While the mean rate is 6°4 per cent. it rises 
in Cumberland to 11°8 ; in Westmoreland and Norfolk to 10°5 ; 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire to 9°4; in Nottinghamshire 
and Shropshire to 9°2. It is lowest in the extra-Metropolitan 
districts of Middlesex, where it stands at 4 per cent. In 
London it is 4°2, and in Surrey it is 4°4. 

These averages are not very variable. From year to year 
certain districts maintain their high rate of illegitimacy. 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Norfolk have for a long time 
exhibited the highest average. In these counties, therefore, 
there must be some local habits and conditions favourable to 
this form of crime. It cannot be traced to the deficiency of 
education. In Monmouthshire and other counties where edu- 
‘ cation is notoriously defective, the rate of illegitimacy is below 
the average; whereas in Westmoreland and Cumberland, where 
education maintains a high standard, the number of illegiti- 
mate births reaches its maximum. The mining districts of 
Durham, Staffordshire, and Cornwall, not generally distin- 
guished for the morality or intelligence of their population, 
exhibit a low average of illegitimate births. Nor in the purely 
agricultural counties is the proportion so high as might be 
expected from the habits of the people. The proportion of 
marriages in particular districts might be supposed to in- 
fluence the rate of illegitimacy. Where the marriage rate per 
cent. is high, the number of illegitimate births might natu- 
rally be expected to be correspondingly low. Statistics, how- 
ever, do not sustain this expectation. For though the mar- 
riage rate in Cumberland, Northumberland, and Norfolk is 
below the average, the rate in Middlesex and Surrey, where 
the number of illegitimate births is so small, is lowest of all. 
Something may be gained towards the solution of the difficulty 
from the fact that the counties which contain several large 
towns show the lowest average of illegitimacy. Lancashire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Staffordshire, and the West 
Riding, the great industrial centres, exhibit a low rate of 
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births out of wedlock. The high rates occur mainly among 
rural populations and districts which are made up of small 
towns. And, probably, if the subject were duly investigated, 
it would be found that these are the districts in which 
“‘ statutes,” wakes, and fairs are the most numerous and 
popular. 

It is to be regretted that the Report of the Registrar- 
General does not give any information as to the rank and 

rofession of the mothers of illegitimate children. The fullest 
intelligence of all branches of the subject is necessary to the 
conception and maturing of any repressive scheme. It is a 
sphere in which legislation can do but little. It is the pro- 
vince of philanthropy. And all plans and theories will prove 
abortive unless founded upon an accurate and comprehensive 
estimate of the whole case. The details arising out of any 
thorough investigation would, doubtless, be sadder and more 
startling than any impressions that can be made by bare 
statistics. But the simple fact that one in every fourteen 
children born in England is a child of shame, ought to rouse 
all right-minded men from a state of apathy, or at best mere 
sentiment, into practical and vigorous action. Foremost 
among the nations of the earth in schemes of social and reli- 
gious elevation, England should no longer suffer the intoler- 
able disgrace which these figures disclose, without taxing her 
wisdom and resources for some means of preventing its 
perpetuity. 

But while devising some method of repression, philanthropy 
should aim at mitigating, as far as possible, the evil already 
done. The birth of 47,448 illegitimate children in one year 
is to be deplored not only in its moral aspects, but in its 
bearing on the children themselves. Their life, originated in 
crime, enters on a heritage of certain neglect. In the honest 
home, however poor, the birth of a little one is an era of 
gladness and pride. Though his advent involves lessened 
rations and abridged comforts, he is welcome. All that can 
be done for him will, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
be cheerfully dene. Rarely is such the lot of the child of 
shame. His very existence is a disgrace. His presence is 
increasingly hateful. The glow of health in his face is watched 
with disappointment. He is a hindrance to marriage and to 
the obtaining of situations, and his death is hailed as a relief. 
To such a fate more than forty thousand children are born 
year by year. Homes for foundlings are not popular. They 
are looked upon as offering a premium to crime, and as 
encouraging the evil which renders them necessary. There is 
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some reason in the objection ; but it arises out of the imperfect 
management of foundling institutions. So long as they con- 
template the severance of mother and child, they set the one 
free to return to the course of vice, and they materially lessen 
the chances of life in the case of the other. But if they take 
in both, the child has the incomparable advantage of its 
natural nourishment, and the mother, under the humanising 
influence of nursing, and the kindly discipline of an institu- 
tion which aims at her reformation, is placed in circum- 
stances most favourable to her moral recovery and restoration 
to virtuous society. The present system offers her no chance. 
She must either give up her child and return again to the 
dangers of a second disgrace ; or she must be consigned to the 
moral horrors of the society of the workhouse; or she must 
bear her burden about with her, a perpetual embarrassment 
to her in her endeavour to gain a livelihood, a constant re- 
proach, and an ever-present temptation to cruelty and crime. 

It is high time that the appalling rate of illegitimacy should 
occupy public attention. A sickly and prudish refinement, 
which would turn away from the question as too delicate for 
investigation, is surely out of place in the presence of a 
moral evil of such monstrous proportions. The illegitimate 
increase of the population to the extent of 48,000 a year, a 
number equivalent to the entire population of considerable 
cities, is the most startling fact in our current history. Even 
prostitution, with all its loathsome and heart-rending statistics, 
cannot compare with it in some of its aspects. For there is 
every reason to believe that these 48,000 mothers do not 
belong to the class of habitual criminals. Many of them do 
probably live in the ranks of crime, and are hardened and 
shameless. But in the majority of cases they represent lives 
hitherto virtuous. They come from homes over which their 
first sin has cast a shadow of unutterable shame and sorrow. 
No one can know the amount of parental agony, the fearful 
home-wreck, which these numbers indicate. Nor is there 
much hope that the victim of a first temptation will return to 
the paths of virtue. In most instances she passes into the 
ranks of prostitution and is lost. This is not merely a picture 
of the past. It does not represent a casual catastrophe. It 
is a picture which is being reproduced at a rate of tens of 
thousands of copies year by year. To find a remedy for this 
evil, or even a check to it, is the most difficult problem of 
the day. Legislation is almost powerless, except in the way 
of increasing the penalties of seduction, and abolishing 
especially the whole system of penal fines. No amount of 
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money can represent the damage done to the individual and 
to society by the seducer. His offence should never be dealt 
with by a civil court. It belongs to the criminal court, and 
should be visited in every case with the penalty of imprison- 
ment and hard labour. Something too might be done, per- 
haps, by the legislature, in the way of offering small marriage 
premiums, under certain conditions, to the poorer classes. 
The legal cost of marriage, though very slight, is yet an em- 
barrassment to some, and might in special cases be lowered. 
The building of homes for the poor, which, while containing 
private rooms, should combine one common eating room, 
where the daily meals might be furnished on the principle 
of the soldier’s mess, would materially lessen the cost of 
housekeeping, and encourage marriage. Public opinion, too, 
should be brought to bear on this question. There are some 
ranks in life which public opinion would scarcely affect. But 
if, in the middle and upper ranks, society would set its face 
resolutely against all men of loose and immoral habits—if 
the known seducer were shunned as an alien and an outcast, 
whatever his gifts, or wealth, or status—if every home-circle 
were closed against tainted reputations— there would be some 
little hope of lessening the deplorable average of social crime. 
The real remedy, however, lies deeper than legislation and 
public opinion. The leaven of true religion alone will rectify 
the tone of society, and make it pure. " 

But to return to statistics. It has been shown that the 
natural increase of births over deaths in the year 1864, was 
244,744, or 669 daily. This large increase was somewhat 
modified by the emigration of 208,900 from the ports of the 
United Kingdom. Only 58,000 of these, however, were of 
English origin. On the other hand, the births registered do 
not represent the entire number of births, for the registration 
of births is not compulsory. It may be assumed, however, 
that the actual daily increase of the population of England, 
is between five and six hundred. This rate is advancing year 
by year, and is becoming a grave question to the political 
economist. The area of England and Wales in statute acres 
is 37,324,883, so that the proportion of acres to each person 
living is 1°80. This, of course, is inadequate to the support 
of life. Happily there are broad and fruitful aeres in other 
lands over which the flag of England floats, and her well- 
filled purse rewards the toil of nations who pour their produce 
at her feet. But without belonging to the school of alarmists, 
one may look to the future with no little anxiety. The 
general introduction of machinery is supplanting manual 
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labour and lessening the demand for “hands.” The labour 
market is already overstocked. Emigration will doubtless go 
on at an increasing rate, but it is by no means an unmixed 
good. The emigrant vessels which leave our shores daily 
carry with them the very cream of the working population. 
The infirm, the lazy, the vagrant, and the criminal classes 
remain behind to fill the wards of our workhouses, to swell 
the ranks of “casuals,” to raise our poor rates, and to com- 
plicate the difficulties of legislation. The average number of 
paupers receiving weekly relief in 1864, was 915,442. It is 
now probably not less than one million a week, and it must 
obviously increase. The multiplication of workhouses on the 
present system is most undesirable. Recent investigations 
have shown only too clearly that the moral influence of the 
society of the workhouse is no better, and is possibly worse, 
than that of the prison. The casual wards are the resorts of 
men who never meet but to conspire against property and 
law. The pauper wards are schools in which the young are 
initiated in vice and idleness. The passage from the work- 
house to the prison is the natural and almost inevitable result 
of the present system. It is evident that we want an entire 
renovation, not only of the administration, but of the prin- 
ciples of the Poor Law, and of prison discipline. Crime can- 
not indeed be stamped out as epidemics are stamped out, by 
isolation. But, so long as we congregate masses of paupers, 
or masses of criminals in our present loose manner, we may 
expect the spread of a contagion, leading on the one hand to 
idleness, and on the other to crime. Our colonies drain away 
from us only the able-bodied and the honest. It were vain to 
wish that they could share with us some of the responsibility of 
the infirm and helpless, or be disposed to give to the criminal 
classes a chance of self-reformation which they can never have 
in the society and spheres of crime. A comprehensive system 
of emigration under the sanction and direction of the Govern- 
ment, on a scale more liberal than at present, and providing 
for classes not contemplated by the system now in vogue, 
would materially lessen the difficulties which suggest them- 
selves to the political economist. His standpoint, however, 
does not disclose such a picture as that which opens up before 
the eye of the moralist. More than three-quarters of a 
million of new lives are added to the population of England 
year by year, each of which is destined to exert a wide in- 
fluence and to survive all material decay. Many thousands 
of the newly born die soon after their birth, it is true; but 
most of these leave a hollow in some heart. Among those 
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that live there are germs of benevolence which shall whiten 
the harvest field of good deeds with new blossoms: of thought 
which shall fructify the age with new theories and wonderful 
inventions: of taste, which shall ripen into the verse of new 
laureates, and into the colossal achievements of architecture; 
and there are germs of crime, which, in their rank expan- 
sion, shall fill our jails, tax our honest industry, perplex the 
legislator, and unnerve the philanthropist. Thought stands 
paralysed in the attempt to picture the future of each of 
these new lives, through the various phases of mortality to 
its destiny in that world in which conscience will weave 
for it wreaths of eternal gladness, or wrap it in the shadows 
of a cheerless remorse. 

The number of Deaths registered in England and Wales in 
1864 was 495,531, or about 1,357 per diem. In 1863 the 
deaths were 473,837, so that in 1864 there was an increase of 
more than 20,000. The death-rate in proportion to the popu- 
lation was 2°386 to 100 persons living; the average for the 
-previous 10 years having been only 2°213 per cent. During 
the cholera epidemic in 1854, the rate was but 2°352. Under 
the previous epidemic, in 1849, the mortality rose to 2°512, 
and during the prevalence of influenza, in 1847, it reached 
the proportion of 2°471. With these two exceptions the 
death-rate of 1864 was higher than that of any other year 
since the present system of registration was instituted in 
1837. The rate of mortality in Scotland was 2°382, almost 
exactly the same as in England. The mean rate of Great 
Britain was, therefore, 2°385. In France it was 2°172; in 
Italy, 2°952; in Spain, 3°064, and in Austria, 3-016. In the 
nine years 1854—62, the annual death-rate in France was 
always higher, and in some cases very much higher, than in 
England. In 1863 and 1864, however, it fell below the 
English rate. With this exception the death-rate in England 
compares very favourably with that of the Continent of 
Europe, so far as available statistics indicate. 

Though 2°386 represents the mean average of deaths in 
England, the average of particular localities exhibits a marked 
variation. The geological structure of the district, the nature 
of the water, the density of the population, the social habits 
of the people, have much to do with the raising or depressing 
of the rate. Westmoreland, which has for a long series of 
years maintained its character as the healthiest county in 
England, exhibited, in 1864, an average of but 1°820. The 
next lowest rate was that of the extra-Metropolitan district 
of Surrey, which was 1°902. Dorsetshire, Hampshire, Rut- 
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landshire, and Lincolnshire, ranged between 2°023 and 2°052. 
Staffordshire exhibited a high rate, 2°518; London stood at 
2°653 ; Monmouthshire and the West Riding of Yorkshire at 
2°656, and Lancashire showed the highest rate in England, 
2°718. For many years the rate of mortality in Lancashire 
has been beyond that of any other county, exhibiting an 
average of more than two and a half per cent. 

Taking the annual average rate of mortality for the ten 
years 1851—60, it would appear the healthiest towns in 
England are Farnborough in Surrey, and Bellingham in 
Northumberland, where the deaths average only 14 to every 
thousand persons living. In London the healthiest district 
is Hampstead, where the rate is 17. The City of London 
shows an average rate of only 19, whereas Whitechapel 
reaches 28, and the parishes of St. George’s-in-the-East, 
St. Saviour, and St. Olave rise to 29. Hull and Macclesfield 
show an annual rate per thousand of 25; Stockport,.Salford, 
and Bradford stand at 26; Bristol, Birmingham, Ashton, 
Preston, Bolton, and Newcastle average 27; Leeds, Sheffield, 
and Wolverhampton, 28; Merthyr Tydfil rises to 29; Man- 
chester to 31; and Liverpool reaches the enormous average 
of 38. Since these numbers were taken, there has been a 
marked improvement in the sanitary condition of many of 
the large towns, and their death-rate has been correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

As might be expected, the annual rate of mortality is 
higher in the districts which comprise large towns, than in 
those which embrace smaller towns and villages. In 142 
districts and 56 sub-districts of the former class, the mean 
rate per cent. in 1864 was 2°598, while in the remaining 
districts it was only 2°107. In many cases, however, the 
great natural advantages of fresh air and a scanty population 
are countervailed by inadequate drainage and an imperfect 
supply of water. Some villages, most salubriously situated, 
are decimated year by year by typhoid fever. Even the 
watering-places, which stand on good sites and have many 
natural advantages, exhibit in some instances a high rate of 
mortality, chargeable mainly to insufficient drainage. The 
building of these towns is in the first instance an experiment, 
and capitalists do not like to risk the cost of drainage, until 
they learn whether the speculation will pay. The work is 
thus postponed or evaded, and in many cases never accom- 
plished at all. The death-rate of Brighton is 20 to 1,000 
living. In the Isle of Thanet, which includes Ramsgate and 
Margate, it is 23. It is also 23 in Whitby. In Clifton and 
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Hastings it is 24, and in Bath and Yarmouth it reaches the 
high rate of 25. The rate in the Isle of Wight was only 15 
to 1,000 living, in 1864; in Torquay it was but 16; in Chel- 
tenham and Eastbourne it was 17, and 18 in Worthing. The 
high death-rate of Hastings is not to be attributed to the 
number of consumptive patients who resort thither, for 
Torquay is even more popular as a winter resort for invalids, 
and yet the rate of mortality there is but 16. 

Of the 495,531 persons whose deaths were registered in 
1864, 258,619 were males, and 241,912 females. The average 
rate of mortality was 2°514 per cent. and 2°264 per cent. 
respectively. This is slightly above the mean average, which 
is 2°821 of males and 2°149 of females. The lower death-rate 
of females is established by the average of a long succession 
of years. It has been already shown that in the actual con- 
stitution of the population the female element predominates. 
If, for the sake of comparison, equal numbers were taken, a 
million males to a million females, the number of deaths 
among males in the year 1864 would be 111, as against 100 
deaths of females. On the same principle, the average ex- 
hibited during 27 years would be 108 to 100. In the first 
year of life the proportion of males who die is very much 
greater than that of females. In 1864 the number was 62,818, 
against 50,117. In the second year the number in 1864 was 
21,025, against 19,540. This proportion gradually decreases 
until the age of 10, from which point up to the age of 35 
more females die than males. From 35 upwards the propor- 
tions vary, seeming to follow no fixed rule. After 70 women 
have a better chance of living than men. 16,774 men died 
in 1864 who had reached an age between 75 and 85. The 
number of women of the same ages was 19,733. Between 85 
and 95 the number of deaths of men was 4,286 against 6,040. 
Twenty-eight males reached the age of 100 and upwards, 16 
dying at 100, 4 at 101, 3 at 102, 1 at 103, 3 at 104, and 1 at 
109. No less than 70 females died at or beyond the cente- 
narian point, 29 at 100, 12 at 101, 9 at 102, 8 at 108, 4 at 
104, 4 at 105, 1 at 106, 2 at 107, and1at108. As a rule 
women die at a lower rate and live to a greater age than 
men. At 60 years of age and upwards, there were at the 
Census of 1861, 146 women to 100 men. The disparity in 
the rate of mortality between the two sexes is to be attributed 
to the greater exposure to the weather, the heavier character 
of labour, and the more constant communication with sources 
of infection in the case of men. They, too, are exposed to 
accidents more constantly than women, and the proportion 
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of deaths by violence is enormously greater among men than 
women. 

The deaths are invariably more numerous, excepting during 
epidemic visitations, in the first or winter quarter than in any 
other. The mean average of the four quarters for 27 years, 
was 2°497, 2°222, 2°044, and 2°178. But in all the quarters 
of 1864 the mortality was above the average. In the first 
quarter, ending March 31st, it was 2°772; in the second, 
2°260; in the third, 2°141; and in the fourth, 2°349. This 
higher rate of mortality is traceable to unusual meteoro- 
logical conditions. In only three months of the year was the 
mean temperature above the average, and in only one of 
these three was the temperature decidedly above the mean 
average. The rain-fall in the year was, at Greenwich, only 
16°8 inches, the annual average for fifteen years having been 
23 inches. The humidity of the air was 78 (complete satura- 
tion = 100), or five below the average. The mean weekly 
motion of the air was 1,597 miles, that is to say 97 less than 
the average. 

The first or winter quarter of 1864 was unusually fatal. 
No less than 14,698 persons died in excess of the average 
number. The fall of the thermometer to the freezing point 
of water raises the mortality throughout the country. The 
population of London, it appears, is excessively sensitive to 
cold. The high price of coals renders it impossible for the 
poor to provide themselves against the rigour of a severe 
winter. On one chill night, Thursday, January 7th, the 
temperature fell to 14°3°, or to 17°7° below the freezing point 
of Fahrenheit. The “‘ cold wave of the atmosphere” on that 
night extinguished 877 lives in London alone. As a general 
rule the three months of the spring quarter, April, May, and 
June, are healthier than the winter, and somewhat less 
healthy than the summer. The spring of 1864 was no ex- 
ception to this rule. The deaths registered were less by 
26,097 than the deaths in the first three months, though the 
average was 2°260 per cent., or ‘073 above the average of the 
spring quarter of the previous ten years. The weather during 
the quarter was unusually unsettled. The degree of humidity 
was 73, or 4 below the average. The mean temperature was 
above the average, being in excess in April and May, but in 
defect in June. The rain-fall was but 8°5 inches, which is 
below the average. The mortality, in ordinary seasons, is 
lowest in the summer quarter. This rule only fails when 
malignant cholera, favoured by the heat, rages in the country. 
The summer quarter of 1864 was distinguished by anomalous 
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meteorological phenomena. The humidity of the air in the 
month of August was only 65, the average being 77, and 
saturation being represented by 100. The lowest degree of 
humidity previously known in August was 69. The weight 
of vapour in a cubic foot of air was only 3°7 grains, or 1 
grain less than the average. The rain-fall in the three 
months amounted to 4°5 inches, or 3 inches below the 
average. The mean temperature was also slightly below. 
Ponds and wells were dry, and water was sold in some places 
at 3d. per bucket. On the whole it was the driest summer on 
record. The death-rate, as the consequence of these unusual 
meteorological conditions, was high, being 2°141 per cent. 
against an average of 2°000. Had the atmospherical condi- 
tions been as favourable in the summer of 1864 as they were 
in 1860, the deaths would have been less by 22,887. The 
number of deaths registered in the autumn quarter of 1864 
was 123,451, the largest number reached in that season since 
the commencement of registration. The weather was un- 
usually cold and dry. The rain-fall was deficient, and the 
want of water, combined with atmospherical irregularities, 
raised the death-rate to a height never known but in seasons 
of choleraic epidemic. 

Certain hours of the day and night are more fatal to life 
than others. From calculations founded upon 2,880 cases, it 
appears that the smallest number of deaths occurs in the 
hours between ten in the morning and three in the afternoon. 
The hours between three and six in the morning are most 
fatal, the maximum rate occurring between five and six. No 
less than forty per cent. die between 5 and 6 a.m. The 
regularity of these averages proves the action of some law, 
the principle of which it might be of great advantage to dis- 
cover. The present system of registration provides only for 
the date of death. If provision were made for ascertaining 
the hour of departure, the statistical information thus gained 
would doubtless lead to important conclusions. For such 
questions not only offer food to the curious, but they involve 
principles an accurate knowledge of which might possibly 
furnish fresh light on the conditions of life. But if the fact 
that the early morning hours are most fatal to life be dis- 
carded by science as of no physiological value, poetry, at any 
rate, will not fail to discern in it a certain fitness. It seems 
most natural that the soul should pass out on its long journey 
at the break of day. 

Of the total number of deaths registered in London in 1864 
a per-centage of 16°27 occurred in hospitals, workhouses, and 
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other public institutions. The deaths in workhouses were 
7,055, and in general hospitals, 3,558. The number of deaths 
in the British army at home and abroad was 3,510. The 
proportion of those who died abroad was not so large as might 
have been expected, being 1°735 per cent. of officers, and 
1:893 per cent. of non-commissioned officers and privates. 
The deaths of British subjects at sea, exclusive of soldiers, 
marines, seamen of the Royal Navy, and merchant seamen, 
was 589. There were 3,893 deaths of merchant seamen. 
Notwithstanding the many risks to which seamen of the 
merchant service are exposed, their life is, on the whole, a 
healthy one, the death-rate being only 1°99 per cent. The 
return, however, does not include seamen dying ashore in 
foreign parts. 

The threescore years and ten of man’s life has dwindled 
down, in England at least, to an average duration of little more 
than 33 years. This lowaverage is to be attributed mainly to 
the truly appalling mortality of infants. Nearly one-sixth of 
the number of children born in England die before they are 
one year old; more than a quarter die before they reach the 
age of five; more than a third die before twenty. In 1864, as 
we have seen, the total number of deaths was 495,531. Of 
these, 112,935 occurred in the first year of life, 40,565 in the 
second, 20,951 in the third, 14,662 in the fourth, and 10,690 
in the fifth. The total number of deaths under 5 years of age 
was 199,803. Between the ages of 5 and 10 the deaths were 
23,635 ; from 10 to 15 they were 11,065; and from 15 to 20 
they were 13,581. The total number of deaths under the age 
of 20 was therefore 248,084, or a little more than half the 
number of deaths registered in the year. It has been already 
shown that women live longer than men. It is found also 
that at marriageable ages the married have a better chance 
of life than the single. Not less curious is the fact that, as a 
rule, tall people live longer than those who are short. 

It is impossible to study the statistics of death without 
coming to the conclusion that they indicate a rate of mortality 
immensely beyond that which Providence designs. It is true 
that man is born to die; it is equally true that he is born to 
live. God has given him powers, not only for the cultivation 
of life’s pleasures, but for the maintenance of life itself. It 
were a monstrous suppositign that all the mortality of England 
is divinely decreed, excepting in the sense that God has made 
certain laws, the violation of which is fatal to life. He would 
be guilty of blasphemy against Eternal Goodness who should 
assert that the myriads of little children who die in great 
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suffering, die thus because it is God’s order; or that genius 
and virtue and valour are cut down in their very prime, 
solely at the sovereign appointment of Heaven. The registers 
of deaths are in many instances records of human reck- 
lessness and obstinacy, rather than of Divine order. It is 
appointed unto man once to die; but it is something within 
the province of man himself to determine when that once 
shall be. By profligacy and folly he may bring about his 
death in the midst of early years; by prudence and a proper 
observance of Nature’s laws he may postpone it tothe day of 
grey hairs. The tables of registration prove that, apart from 
the cases in which the sovereignty of God asserts itself be- 

ond all human precautions, and for the wisest ends, death 
itself is reducible to certain laws and limits. 

The most interesting and instructive tables in the Registrar- 
General’s Report are those which exhibit the causes of death. 
Of the 495,531 deaths registered in 1864, 4,478 were from 
causes not specified or ill-defined ; 3,321 were the subjects of 
inquests which were not successful in ascertaining the cause ; 
the remaining 487,732 were certified by medical men or 
credible informants with an accuracy sufficient for obtaining 
very valuable results. The cases officially specified are ranged 
under five heads—viz. zymotic diseases, constitutional diseases, 
local diseases, developmental diseases, and violent deaths. To 
the first or zymotic class belong four orders, the principal of 
which is miasmatic diseases, such as small-pox, measles, 
scarlatina, diphtheria, whooping-cough, typhus, cholera, &c. 
Diseases of this class carried off in 1864 no less than 118,825 
of the population, or nearly one-fourth of the total number 
who died. The most fatal of the orders under this class was 
scarlatina, which destroyed 29,700 lives in the year. Of these 
18,709 were children under five years of age, and 8,027 be- 
tween 5 and 10, the most fatal periods being the third and 
fourth years. But though the mortality was highest at the 
early ages, a considerable number fell victims to scarlatina in 
advanced life: 44 cases occurred in which the patient was 
more than 45 years old; 20 in which he was above 55; 7 
occurred between the ages of 65 and 75; and in 4 cases the 
patient was upwards of 75. During the ten years 1855—64, 
this terrible scourge carried off no less than 179,544. If we 
include the kindred diseases, diphtheria and cynanche maligna, 
which were generally referred to “scarlatina, this disease de- 
. stroyed in the ten years no less than 225,508 lives. Typhus 
fever, in its various forms, was fatal in 1864 to 20,106 persons, 
the largest number registered during 15 years. The estimated 
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number of persons attacked by this disease was 165,400, or 
about 79} in every 10,000 of the population. Diarrhea was 
fatal to 16,432 ; whooping-cough to 8,570; measles to 8,321 ; 
and small-pox to 7,684. From these figures it would appear 
that zymotic diseases are on the increase, especially in the 
forms of scarlatina andtyphus. This is the more discouraging 
because of the vigorous efforts which have been made for lessen- 
ing their severity. It is almost certain, nevertheless, that the 
terrible fatality which in one year hurried 118,825 of the 
population of England to the grave, might have been ex- 
tensively mitigated, if not altogether prevented. Zymotic 
diseases are dependent for their growth and spread on pre- 
ventible causes. They have their favourite haunts; they 
flourish only under certain predisposing circumstances. 
They are the handmaids of filth, darkness, closeness, and ill 
drainage. They love rooms with immovable windows; they 
glory in homes with adjacent pig-styes; they revel in ill- 
ventilated alleys. In no department are the lower orders of 
the English people more ignorant and insensate than in that 
of sanitary science; and, however they may be elevated in 
social status and industrial efficiency, until they are taught 
the love and possibility of cleanliness, the blessedness of an 


open window, and a wholesome skin, they will fall like the 
leaves of autumn, but withered and dead before their time. 
The second class is that of constitutional diseases. The 
' deaths under this class in 1864 were 87,190. The most for- 
midable of the diseases of this class was phthisis, which proved 
fatal to 53,190. Dropsy carried off 7,386; cancer was fatal 
to 8,117; 7,700 —— died of hydrocephalus ; and 3,111 of 


scrofula. The deaths from phthisis occurred mainly among 
females, and above the age of 25, between which and the age 
of 35 the deaths of both sexes numbered 18,430. This disease 
was fatal to 669 men and 406 women beyond the age of 65; 
to 79 men and 58 women who were above 75; to 5 women 
above 85 ; and to one who was on the verge of 100. The third 
class, that of local diseases, exhibited in 1864 no less than 
189,039 deaths. Of these 59,627 were caused by affections of 
the brain, including 26,382 from convulsions, and 20,981 from 
apoplexy and paralysis. Diseases of the digestive organs 
carried off 20,969 ; but the largest number of deaths in this 
class was caused by diseases of the breathing organs. No 
fewer than 75,376 persons died of bronchitis and kindred 
diseases, not including phthisis. Phthisis and chronic bron- 
chitis are often confounded by those who are not skilled in 
diagnosis. The two diseases differ essentially, and depend on 
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very distinct conditions. Bronchitis is invariably influenced 
by depression of the temperature, whereas the mortality of 
=— is scarcely affected by weather changes. The two 

iseases together, however, destroy more of the population 
than any other disease. Their united force carried off in 1864 
the truly appalling number of 128,422 persons, or more than 
one-fourth of the total number of the dead. 

The developmental diseases, which constitute the fourth class, 
arise out of the processes of development, growth, and decay. 
They include malformations, premature births, and teething ; 
to the last of which 4,285 deaths are ascribed. The deaths of 
29,634, chiefly infants, are referred to atrophy and debility, 
without the intervention of active disease. Childbirth was 
fatal to 2,582 women, and 1,484 died of metria, or, as it is 
generally called, puerperal fever. The average mortality of 
women from childbearing is 5 deaths of mothers to every 
1,000 children born alive. Sheer old age carried off 
29,498. 

The fifth class exhibits the smallest numbers. The violent 
deaths in 1864 amounted to 17,018, or 1 in every 29 deaths. 
Of these 15,091 were the results of accident or neglect ; 412 
were cases of manslaughter or murder; 1,841 persons com- 
mitted suicide, and 21 died by the hand of the hangman. 
The item of accidents exhibits an alarming waste of life. For 
without doubt a little precaution would have prevented nine- 
tenths of the deaths recorded. If machinery were more care- 
fully guarded, if the bye-laws of mining districts were more 
vigorously maintained, if mothers ceased to be guilty of an 
unnatural carelessness in leaving their little ones within 
reach of fire and boiling water, if buildings were more firmly 
constructed, if cheapness were not so earnestly enforced by 
the. public, if pee a thoroughfares were crossed by light 
bridges, the deaths by accident would dwindle down to a 
mere nothing. Of accidental deaths, 6,500 were caused by 
fractures and contusions, 166 by gunshot wounds, 115 by cuts 
and stabs, 2,987 by burns and scalds, 274 by poison, 2,714 
by drowning, 1,245 by suffocation, and 1,180 by causes not 
specified. Of 412 returned under the head of murder or 
manslaughter, inclading 192 infants under the age of one 
year, 248 were cases of murder, and 164 were judged as 
manslaughter. Leaving out the infants, whose murderers 
are seldom visited with capital punishment, 64 persons were 
murdered in 1864. The proportion of persons hung to the 
number of murders committed shows that many who deserve 
the gallows escape it, somé through the recommendation of 
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juries, some through the mitigation of the sentence, and 
some through legal technicalities. Six persons were killed by 
lightning. 

The cases of suicide are remarkable, not only for their 
number, but for the striking regularity of the law by which 
they seem to be governed. Sixty-six persons in every million 
of the population commit suicide, year by year. This pro- 
— has been singularly maintained through many years. 

ut this is not all. A constancy of ratio is exhibited not 
only in the act of suicide but in the mode of committing it. 
The following table shows the proportion of suicides to every 
million of the population of England and Wales in the years 
1858—1864. 


Means Employed. 


Gunshot Wounds. . 
Cutting and Stabbing 
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From this table it will appear that hanging is the favourite 
mode of suicide. Then follow in order throat-cutting, drown- 
ing, poisoning, and shooting. It must not be assumed that 
the tendency to suicide is beyond control. There is no law 
rendering it imperative that 66 men in every million should 
put themselves to death; but it is nevertheless clear that 
the number of persons who will commit suicide in the year 
may be predicted with some degree of certainty, and also the 
methods by which they will compass their death. Unques- 
tionably, however, the number of suicides might be diminished 
by lessening the facilities or modifying the causes which lead 
to it. Insanity predisposes to suicide; any means by which 
insanity may be prevented or cured will reduce the number 
of lunatic suicides. The strain, or the idleness, of the mind 
induces suicide ; change the conditions, and you lessen the 


ii 
| 
es 1858 | 1859 | 1860 | 1861 | 1862 | 1863 | 1964 a 
3 3 3 3 3 3 3 : 
13 | 14 | 14 | 183 | 18 | 12 
Poisoning . .. . 6 6 8 6 6 6 7 
Drowning . . . . | 10 | 11 | 11 | 11 | 10 |. 12 | 10 
Hanging . . . . | 20 | 27 | 80 | 30 | 80 | 28 | 27 
Otherwise . . . . 4 3 4 5 5 4 5 . 
66 | 64 | | 68 | 65 | 66 | 64 
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probabilities. Public opinion has an influence in promoting 
or preventing suicide. Make it a base, cowardly, ignominious 
thing to take away one’s own life, and the temptation would 
lose its foree. ; 

A supplementary table furnishes particulars of diseases 
which are fatal to only a few persons, but which are of a 
peculiar type. For example: 116 persons died of mumps, 4 
of hospital gangrene, 8 of yellow fever, 8 of tape-worm, 1 of 
sweeps’ cancer, 49 of melancholy, 19 of lock-jaw, 3 of grief, 28 
of hysteria, 4 of whitlow, 14 of elephantiasis, 9 of fright, one 
case of which was that of a man above 45 years of age, 12 
of hydrophobia, 2 of glanders, and 1 of rage, which was the 
case of a man between 55 and 65 years old. 

Elaborate and exhaustive as these calculations appear, they 
are not in all cases accurate, partly because of the imperfec- 
tion of medical science, and partly because of inadequate 
registration. A very valuable letter written to the Registrar- 
General by Dr. Farr, calls attention specially to the latter 

oint. There is at present no means of checking the registrar 
In cases where the informant cannot read. Very few regis- 
trars have falsified the public records, but cases of the kind 
have occurred, and their recurrence ought to be made im- 
possible. The informant is often, particularly in country 
districts, totally unequal to the duty of giving adequate and 
reliable information. The facility of registration has en- 
couraged criminals, and the successful registration of unde- 
tected and unsuspected murder has been known to lead to 
the commission of further crime. The medical certificate 
cannot always be secured; for many thousands die yearly 
who have no medical attendance during sickness, and whose 
bodies are not seen after death by authorised medical men. 
Dr. Farr suggests that in all cases where there has been no 
medical attendance, the informant should be instructed to 
apply to a medical officer, specially appointed for the duty 
in each district: This officer should visit and view the 
body, and if all was right, should send his certificate to the 


_ registrar, who should register the death, and issue the proper 


warranty for burial. If, however, the case should seem 
suspicious or obscure, the medical officer should refuse his 
certificate, and refer the question to the coroner. Much 
trouble, inaccuracy, and possible dishonesty would be avoided, 
the facilities of murder would be lessened, and an additional 
safeguard would be given to human life. The only objection 
to this scheme is that of expense; but the additional cost 
would only be some fifty or sixty thousand a year—an incon- 
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siderable sum as compared with the advantages of perfect 
accuracy, and the detection of crime. 

With the exceptions indicated by Dr. Farr, the system of 
registration may be regarded as well-nigh perfect. The 
names on the registers, up to December 31st, 1864, were 
85,593,715. In round numbers, the books i in Somerset House 
contain the record of four million marriages, or eight million 
persons married, sixteen million births, and eleven million 
deaths. The value of these records cannot well be over- 
estimated. In the settlement of legal questions they are 
gaining fuller attention year by year. In 1864 no fewer than 
8,846 searches were made for registers at the Central Office. 
The facts as tabulated and illustrated by the Registrar- 
General in his Annual Reports throw light on some of the 
most difficult of our social and physical problems. No one 
can study them attentively without grave reflections. Apath 
and indifference are startled in the presence of figures Thich 
plead with silent eloquence for the sympathy of the philan- 
thropist. The columns which record the processes and results 
of crime cannot but rouse the energies of the Christian. Even 
the casual reader must feel indebted to Mr. Graham, whose 
industry and admirable method have succeeded in clothing a 
blue book with the fascination of a romance. 
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Art. III.—Ecce Homo: a Survey of the Life and Work of 
Jesus Christ. Fifth Edition, with New Preface. London: 
Macmillan & Co.. 1866. 


Tue writer-of Ecce Homo keeps his secret well. He is still 
shrouded in a mystery that doubtless adds much to the popu- 
larity of his remarkable work. But he is evidently watchful 
of all the currents of opinion concerning his essay; and the 
new preface appended to the fifth edition shows that he is 
keenly sensitive to the reception accorded to his speculations. 
We have waited with considerable interest for the explanation 
which we felt sure would sooner or later be evoked. It has 
in some measure disappointed our expectation ; but it contri- 
butes a few additional elements for a due appreciation of the 
writer’s design, and enables us to speak on certain points 
with a more absolute confidence than we could have felt 
before it appeared. 

However fascinating these views of an unknown thinker 
concerning our Saviour’s mission have proved, we feel assured 
that the class of persons to whom they are entirely accept- 
able is exceedingly small. The reason of this is plain enough. 
They are far too high in their tone, and pay too loyal a tri- 
bute to Christ, for the multitudes who, in the recklessness of 
unbelief, revolt against the orthodox faith, and treat Chris- 
tianity as a human device amenable to human criticism. 
Hence they give no satisfaction to any of the sceptical schools 
of the day. On the other hand, they ignore, and sometimes 
seem to outrage, the principles of belief that are profoundly 
dear to the true Church of the Redeemer; and whatever 
approbation they have received from the too hasty and 
too generous verdicts of some orthodox writers we are sure 
will be withdrawn on maturer consideration. The middle 
path which this anonymous writer aims to strike out is 
one that can never be beaten into a Christian highway by 
him or any man. The Rationalist sceptic must needs turn 
back from it after a very few steps, and the simple believer in 
the inspired volume must, if he remain faithful to his prin- 
ciples, recoil from it with pure dissatisfaction. These two 
assertions we will endeavour to establish. 

There are two things that cannot fail to neutralise the 

~ author’s honest effort to conciliate the freethinkers of our 
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time; one is the arbitrary use which he makes of the 
Christian documents, and the other is the undefinably super- 
human view which he gives of the person and character of 
the Redeemer. With regard to the gospels, he assumes a 

sition which will never be allowed him by the spirit of 

tionalism. It is in vain that he is willing to renounce 
St. John as savouring too much of a free and idealised por- 
traiture ; and equally in vain that he surrenders some parts 
of the other three to the demands of criticism. The fact 
remains that he accepts all the essentials of the evangelical 
exhibition of the Redeemer, and that he makes precisely the 
same use of them that believers in inspiration make. The 
simple criterion that he adopts, viz. the assuming as un- 
deniably true what all the evangelists concur in narrating, 
will not satisfy the critical school. They reject it by simply 
asserting that each of the writers might have drawn from a 
common tradition, or that they copied one another’s record. 
But it is not so much the quantity that he receives as the 
manner in which he receives it; it is the general tone of his 
submissive appeal to the gospels that must mar his endea- 
vour to conciliate the sceptics. They cannot but resent the 
confidence, very much resembling reverence, with which the 
narratives of the evangelists, and especially the words of our 
Lord, are made the basis of argument and teaching. They 
must feel sometimes tempted to suspect that the author is a 
true believer in disguise, imposing on their simplicity; or, 
that being impossible, they will aver, and we heartily agree 
with them, that he has no right to eliminate what he pleases 
from the records, trace out his own gospel in the gospels, 
and build the superstructure of so imposing a system upon 
so arbitrary a foundation. At any rate they will feel, as we 
also feel, that his hold of the Four Gospels is not much more 
tenacious than their own, while his use of them as a teacher, 
professing to inaugurate a new inquiry, is far too confident 
for such a faith in them as he professes. They will say, in 
a word, that while he accepts the gospels in the spirit of a 
Rationalist, he preaches his own gospel in the spirit of a dog- 
matic theologian. 

Again, the Christ exhibited in this book can never be 
understood or accepted by our sceptical inquirers. It is true 
that up to a certain point the picture of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity drawn by this artist is perfectly in accordance with 
their views; but before he finishes the sketch he throws 
around it a dignity and majesty that cannot but repel them. 
They will cheerfully accept the ‘‘ young man of promise” in 
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Nazareth, and feel strong sympathy with all that is here 
described as the gradual formation of the plans and projects 
of the great Innovator; they will assent to very much of the 
eloquent and discriminating estimate of the value of Chris- 
tianity in human progress; but they will not follow the writer 
when he proceeds to place Jesus of Nazareth in a position of 
transcendent superiority to the rest of mankind, and in a 
relation of unique worship to the Father in heaven. There 
is no school of sceptical opinion that will own such a Christ 
as this. There is no possibility of reconciling such a Christ 
with the fundamental principles of Rationalism. He is im- 
measurably too high for man, while immeasurably too low 
for God incarnate. Through all the phases of modern free 
speculation concerning Christ, the watchful eye of faith never 
fails to discern that His mere and simple humanity is in- 
flexibly maintained. Socinianism and not Arianism lies at the 
basis of all. Not one of them but postulates for Jesus the 
limitations, infirmities, errors, and failures of our common 
humanity, reverencing Him not for His absolute, but for His 
relative, superiority to other men. Hence it enters into their 
systems as a necessity that Christ should be compared with 
other benefactors of the race; in most of them He is made 
to suffer disparagement in some points of the compari- 
son. But this book marks off Jesus of Nazareth from the 
rest of mankind, and that with a solemnity and earnestness 
that will never be tolerated by free thought. Here, again, it 
is not so much the direct statement of the author as the tone 
of his entire speculation. However low that tone may be in 
the estimation of a humble worshipper of the God-man, it is 
altogether too high and too intolerant for the Socinianism of 
modern theology. 

But while we are persuaded that our author will not exert 
much influence for good upon the restless spirits whom he 
seeks to help, we think there are many whom he will injure. 
Sturdy and consistent Rationalists will be repelled. But 
there is a large class of Christians or semi-Christians, to 
whom the fascination of this book will be perilous. There is 
in it a certain quiet mystic tenderness which has an inexpres- 
sible charm for multitudes of thinkers in our time. They 
have no relish for the coarse infidelity that has, for a quarter 
of a century past, in Germany, France, and England, com- 
mented upon the person and merits of Jesus. They sigh for 
something better than that. The exposition of Christianity 
that they desire must unite elements that are not found in 
the dreary systems of pure Rationalism ; # must unite with a 
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suppression of the doctrine of the Trinity, a lofty respect for 
the wonderful being of Christ ; it must combine with a denial 
of the main dogmas of Christian faith a certain mystical sub- 
stitute for them ; and it must reconcile a refusal to admit the 
Divine evidences of Christianity with a high estimate of its 
moral power in the history of human advancement. It is 
our sincere conviction that there has been no book pub- 
lished of late that will do more to conciliate that class. Ecce 
Homo ministers largely to a kind of human passion for Christ, 
while it breathes no hint of His true Divinity. It has no 
dogmatic theology, while it has a quaint substitute for all 
Christian doctrine under other names. It admits no supreme 
Divine credentials for Christianity, and yet its delineation of 
the work of Christianity in the world is most enthusiastic in 
its tone. The great popularity of the work induces us to 
fear that this midway class is increasing, and it is for the 
sake of some of them who may read our pages that we shall 
now show why we think a sound Christian faith must entirely 
discard this new and unknown teacher, and reject his version 
of Christianity. 

We go to the very root of the matter when we charge this 
inquiry with neglect or suppression of the first fundamental 
principle of all human study of the person and work of Christ 
—the teaching of the Holy Spirit. When it pleased God to 
send His Son into the world for man’s salvation, He sent His 
Spirit, His personal Spirit, to reveal to man the true being 
of that Saviour, and the nature, and terms, and processes of 
that salvation. It is He who presents Jesus of Nazareth to 
the human race, and says Ecce Homo, ‘Behold the Man, raised 
up to be your Redeemer and your Ruler for ever.” And the 
mystery of the natures, and person, and work of the Redeemer 
He committed to the keeping of the Holy Ghost, whose office 
it is to prepare man’s ears to hear and his eyes to see the 
Being on whom all his hopes depend. In the economy of our 
salvation the Son revealing the Father is Himself revealed by 
the Spirit; the teaching of the Holy Ghost is as absolutely 
essential as the atonement of the Son. In other words, the 
doctrine of the New Testament is that the great subject it 
— is inaccessible to the human faculties without a 

ivine Teacher. The author of Ecce Homo, like all others 
of the same class, sets out with an entire renunciation of this 
truth. He professes, from an induction of passages gathered 
out of the sacred writings, to arrive himself, and aid others 
to arrive, by the simple study of an honest mind, at a better 
view of Christian truth than is generally held. 
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He may demur to this, and deny that any such direct 
teaching of a Divine Person is promised in the records 
which he accepts as authentic. But we hold it impossible 
to construct a fair epitome of the statements commen to the 
Four Gospels without including this great truth. If not so 
plainly stated in St. Mark, the evangelist whom our author 
makes his central authority, it is laid down by the other 
three in the most express terms ; they unite to represent our 
Lord as declaring that nothing short of a direct illumination 
from the Father can enable the believer rightly to apprehend 
and rightly to confess the Son. And St. John, whose testi- 
mony is not impeached in this book, gives us the final assur- 
ance of Christ, that the teaching to which He had previously 
referred as the teaching of the Father, should be the revela- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, a Person distinct from the Father 
and the Son, but manifesting both with Himself to the human 
heart. Surely any account of the witness borne by Jesus to 
Himself must be incomplete which omits to include that He 
always claimed to be an Object unapproachable to human 
understanding, except under the condition of an immediate 
personal Divine guidance. 

If it be insisted that the language thus interpreted is capable 
of another meaning, and that Divine teaching signifies no 
more than the general help which God affords to every honest 
inquirer, we can only reply that we have not so learned the 
sense of New Testament phraseology. We collate the Gospel 
with the Epistles, and listen reverently to St. Paul when he 
tells us, with express allusion to the very point under present 
discussion, that no man can call Jesus Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost. We make our appeal to any dispassionate reader of 
the New Testament, and rely upon his assent when we 
assert that the spirit of the whole series of its collected 
writings enforces the necessity of a specific submission to the 
Holy Ghost as the Divine Interpreter of the doings of Christ. 
There is a knowledge of the letter of Christianity that man 
may gain for himself and teach his fellow; but there is also an 
interior wisdom that comes only from above. There is a study 
of Christ which is after the flesh, but there is also another 
and better knowledge of Him that “flesh and blood ” cannot 
acquire, but which must be taught by His Father in heaven. 

It may be objected, finally, that the design and scope of the 
author’s inquiry precluded any reference to this higher teaching 
and interior knowledge. He may plead that he had to do 
with those who would be insensible to such a truth, and that 
his work simply aims to conduct an inquiry which might serve 
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to assist many in disencumbering themselves of their preju- 
dices, and approaching the greatest subject of human thought 
with every possible advantage. But here again our unbend- 
ing principle comes to our help. The doctrine of the New 
Testament is that, without the illumination of the Spirit, 
no man can either know or teach the things of Christ with 
any effectual result. If the work before us had a negative 
character, if it challenged infidelity and argued away its ob- 
jections, if it occupied itself with clearing from the threshold 
preliminary obstacles, leaving the entrance into the sanctuary 
for another time or another teacher, the case would be widely 
different, and these remarks would be misplaced. But the 
author of this inquiry lifts the veil from the recesses of Christ’s 
nature, shows us His secret thoughts and the gradual shaping 
of those most wonderful plans that have changed the course 
of the world’s history, traces the establishment of the Chris- . 
tian commonwealth and all the great principles that adapted 
it to the world and attracted the world to it—deals, in short, 
with all the new mysteries of our Saviour’s mission—without 
one word of reference to the necessity of a stronger light than 
mortal intellect can kindle. It is this deplorable and fatal 
defect that mars and misleads this and so many other well- 
intended efforts to help a perplexed generation out of its 
difficulties. Let us now mark what effect it has upon the pre- 
sent work, as seen in the great omissions it occasions, and 
in the errors it engenders. 
The Jesus of this work is presented to us as man, and 
nothing more than man. It is not merely that the human 
aspect of his person and work is alone exhibited ; any other 
and higher nature is passed by and, as it were, studiously 
rendered needless. The miraculous birth of the Eternal Son 
of God in human nature is nowhere hinted at; it is not, 
indeed, denied in word, but the theory of the book is con- 
structed on a foundation with which the mystery of the 
Incarnation is incompatible. The curtain rises on the form 
of “a young man of promise in Nazareth, not yet called the 
Christ ;” the evangelical record of His birth and His own 
testimonies to His coming forth from the Father, wrought 
though they are into the tissue of His whole teaching, are 
simply passed by; they are not postponed for after considera- 
tion, but omitted as embarrassing and, indeed, fatal to the 
scheme of the whole argument, which purports to investigate 
and disclose certain principles laid hold of by the profound 
mind and noble heart of a perfect man for the lasting benefit of 
his race. We see throughout the volume nothing beyond the 
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elaboration of a scheme of marvellous wisdom, goodness, and 
foresight by a personage whose enthusiasm even to death 
has been sufficient to kindle the enthusiasm of countless fol- 
lowers. That our Saviour came into the world to execute a 
commission given to Him in eternity, to carry out into their 
accomplishment purposes which He had “heard of the 
Father,” and plans which had been matured in heaven before 
the earth was, is a truth which, though it runs through the 
Bible, and was always on the lips of Jesus, never enters into 
the system of this author, or of the school that finds in him 
its latest exponent. 

The treatment of the baptism by the River Jordan gives 
ample evidence of this. The relation between John the 
Baptist and Jesus of Nazareth is the relation between a 
feebler and a stronger enthusiast pursuing the same design. 
John “successfully revived the function of the prophet ;” 
“he attempted in an imperfect manner that which Christ 
afterwards fully accomplished.” Of his predestination as 
the forerunner of Jesus, and of his own most clear testi- 
mony to the eternal sonship of the Messiah whom he an- 
nounced, nota word is said. He simply recognised in Jesus a 
lamb-like soul, which—unlike his own turbulent spirit, “‘whose 
recklessness had driven him into the desert, where he had 
contended for years with thoughts he could not master, 
among the dogs rather than among the lambs of the Shepherd— 
had never been disturbed, whose stedfast peace no agita- 
tions of life had ever ruffled,” and whom therefore he 
announced as the Lamb of God. John’s baptism “had 
something cold and negative about it.” He proclaimed that 
his successor’s baptism would be “ with a holy spirit and with 
fire”—that is, according to our author’s interpretation of 
these great words, with a moral warmth that should cleanse, 
with an enthusiastic virtue which is the soul of Christianity. 
The baptism of our Lord Himself—that wonderful scene 
which, to the eye of faith, connects the glory of the Trinity 
with the entrance of the Messiah on His work—is introduced 
as an “incident which is said to have occurred just before 
Christ entered upon the work of his life.” 


“Signs miraculous, or considered miraculous, are said to have 
attested the greatness of Christ’s mission at the moment of his baptism. 
There settled on his head a dove,in which the Baptist saw a visible in- 
carnation of that Holy Spirit with which he declared that Christ should 
baptize. A sound was heard in the sky, which was interpreted as the 
voice of God Himself, acknowledging His beloved Son. In the agita- 
tion of mind caused by his baptism, by the Baptist’s designation of 
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him as the future Prophet, and by these signs, Christ retired into the 
wilderness ; and there in solitude, and after a mental struggle such as 
John, perhaps, had undergone before he appeared as the prophet of the 
nation, matured that plan of action which we see him executing with 
the firmest assurance and consistency from the moment of his return 
to society. A particular account, also involving some miraculous cir- 
cumstances, of the temptation with which he contended successfully in 
the wilderness, is given in our biographies.””—P. 9. 


The account of our Saviour’s temptation is then subjected 
to a very strange and very subtle criticism, the style of which 
is such as to make us glad that the author nowhere after- 
wards attempts to comment upon the great crises of the 
Redeemer’s life. The miracles that cling to the narrative of 
the temptation are done away with by an innuendo. “Nothing 
is more natural than that exaggerations and even inventions 
should be mixed in our biographies with genuine facts.” No 
eye-witness describes them; we have no positive assurance 
that Christ Himself communicated them to His followers ; 
they may pass. But the temptation itself was a reality; the 
gentle Lamb of God becomes for the first time conscious of 
His miraculous powers, and this, though none of our biogra- 
phers point it out, ‘‘is visibly the key to the whole narrative. 
What is called Christ’s temptation is the excitement of his 
mind which was caused by the nascent consciousness of 
supernatural power.” In His extreme need He “ declines to 
use for his own convenience what He regards as a sacred de- 
posit committed to him for the good of others ;” thus was the 
first temptation surmounted. But we fail to see the virtue of 
this resistance if we regard it as simply the Saviour’s refusal 
to make bread for Himself: nor can we see that the answer, 
“Man doth not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceeds out of the mouth of God,” so “ exquisitely became 
the Lamb of God,” unless we bear in mind, what our 
author’s theory omits, that out of the mouth of another 
than God the temptation to make stones into bread had pro- 
ceeded. It was the suggestion that would separate His will 
from His Father’s that constituted this mysterious tempta- 
tion, not the mere thought of using His own Divine power 
for His own urgent need. With the account of the second 
temptation we have not the same fault to find. But the ex- 
position of the third, which furnishes the key of the whole 
volume, is grievous to the spirit of a Christian :— 


* A vision of universal monarchy rose before him. What suggested 
such thoughts to the son of a carpenter? What but the same new 
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sense of supernatural power which tempted him to turn stones into 
bread and to throw himself into the arms of ministering angels? 
These, together with the Baptist’s predictions and those Messianic pre- 
dictions of the ancient prophets, on which we can imagine that he had 
been intensely brooding, might naturally suggest such an imagination. 
He pictured himself enthroned in Jerusalem as Messiah and the gold 
of Arabia offered in tribute to him. But, says the narrative, the devil 
said to him, If thou wilt fall down and worship me all shall be thine. 
.... We are perhaps to understand that he was tempted to do some- 
thing which on reflection appeared to him equivalent to an act of 
homage to the evil spirit. What, then, could this be? It will explain 
much that follows in Christ’s life, and render the whole story very com- 
plete and consistent, if we suppose that what he was tempted to do 
was to employ force in the establishment of his Messianic kingdom. 
...~ He must have heard from his instructors that the Messiah was to 
put all enemies under his feet, and to cru shall opposition by irresistible 
God-given might... . And, in the request, it was because Christ re- 
fused to use his supernatural power in this way that his countrymen 
rejected him. ... And as this caused so much surprise to his country- 
men, it is natural that he should himself have undergone a struggle 
before he determined thus to run counter to the traditional theory of 
the Messiah and to all the prejudices of his nation. . . . But he de- 
liberately determines to adopt another course, to found his empire 
npon the consent, and not upon the fears of mankind, to trust himself 
with his royal claims and his terrible purity and superiority defence- 
less against mankind, and, however bitterly their envy may persecute 
him, to use his supernatural powers only in doing good. This he 
actually did, and evidently in pursuance of a fixed plan; he per- 
severed in his course, although politically, so to speak, it was fatal 
to his position, and though it bewildered his most attached fol- 
lowers; but by doing so he raised himself to a throne on which 
he has been seated for nigh two thousand years, and gained an 
authority over men greater far than they have allowed to any legislator, 


greater than prophecy had ever attributed to the Messiah himself. 


As the time of his retirement in the wilderness was the season in 
which we may suppose the plan of his subsequent career was formed, and 
the only season in which he betrayed any hesitation or mental per- 
plexity, it is natural to suppose that he formed this particular deter- 
mination at this time; and, if so, the narrative gains completeness and 
consistency by the hypothesis that the act of homage to the evil spirit 
by which Christ was tempted, was the founding his Messianic kingdom 
upon force.”—P. 15. 


It is to us an astonishing fact that a book of which this 
passage strikes the key-note can find such favour with many 
who accept the Divinity of Christ and the Divine origin of 
Christianity. We shall not attempt to discuss point by point 
the erroneous assumptions that pervade it, but must be con- 
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tent with hinting at them. The “ hesitation and mental per- 
plexity ” which is attributed to the Redeemer finds no place in 
the record ; the temptation is repelled before it is fully uttered, 
and in such a way as to overthrow this ingenious superstruc- 
ture. Had the subtle writer given the Saviour’s reply in this 
case as in the others, it would have answered his own folly as 
well as Satan’s temptation. It would have told him that there 
was another reason which induced the Redeemer’s holy indig- 
nation ; that, tempted as our representative, He would teach 
us how to overcome by enforcing the supreme claims of God. 
It would have pointed to another occasion on which the same 
words, Get thee behind Me, Satan, were uttered tothe same tempter 
who invisibly and through Simon Peter would turn him away 
from His cross. That might have reminded the author of 
another season, when Jesus did betray mental perplexity in 
the presence of His dark hour and final agony. And this 
again might have suggested to him, what it has suggested to 
the thoughtful reverence of multitudes who hold “‘ the current 
conceptions concerning Christ,” that, so far as the experiment 
of the Prince of Darkness would try whether or not Jesus 
might be deterred from obtaining the world’s allegiance by 
another method than the cross—entering in some other way to 
His kingdom,—the vain temptation was repelled by a Divine- 
human person that could not thus be tempted. 

It is unfortunate for this theory that the forty days’ 
trial in the wilderness preceded these last temptations, which 
took place at the close, and when Christ was emerging again 
from His mysterious retirement. The author, however, may 
make light of this difficulty, being prepared to surrender the 
historical correctness of the narrative whenever his theory 
may require it. Suffice for him and the multitudes of readers 
who admire him, that Jesus had in the wilderness a “ vision 
of universal monarchy ;” that He there matured a scheme of 
realising that vision in a way that no man could have been 
prepared to anticipate ; and that He immediately began on 
His “ return to society ” to carry out that scheme. For our- 
selves, we confess that the manner in which this writer, and 
others of the same class, speak of the private cogitations of 
Jesus, of His plans, schemes, and contrivances (for this last 
word is not wanting), outrages the deepest instincts of our 
Christian faith. It is not that we object to the idea of a plan 
according to which the Redeemer conducted His saving work. 
The scheme, the counsel, the economy of redemption, runs 
through the entire Scripture: it is sketched for the future 
Messiah in the Old Testament (though not, as our author 
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says, with a more restricted range than the reality) ; it is 
evidently present to the Redeemer from the beginning to the 
end of His ministry; it is grandly dilated upon by the 
Apostles, from their first speeches in the Acts, through the 
theology of the Apostles, down to the visions of the Apoca- 
lypse. But the eternal purpose of God, the mystery hid, 
revealed, and in some sense hidden again until the end shall 
come, is in the Scripture something very different from the 
scheme and calculation of human benevolence and foresight 
which lies at the foundation of Ecce Homo. To us it seems 
as if this interpreter of Christ’s mission studiously endea- 
vours to make the idea as opposite as possible to the “‘ current 
conception” which Holy Scripture gives to those who reve- 
rently read it. Not a word is said of the Spirit who led Jesus 
into that wilderness where He is supposed to have laid His 
plans; not a word of His being inspired, and taught, and 
directed of God; any reference to His calm consciousness of 
the hour appointed for every movement of His life is ex- 
cluded. All is constructed on a notion that savours too much 
of the purely human. The loftiest things that are said of the 
transcendent dignity of the new legislator fall immeasurably 
below the standard of the New Testament, and the transition 
from the pages of this essay on Christ’s plan to the pages of 
oe evangelists is, as it were, rising from earthly to heavenly 
things. 

It is impossible but that an error so fundamental as this is 
should stamp its effect upon the entire argumentation. Hence 
we find its influence neutralising much that is otherwise very 
striking and suggestive, not to say beautiful, in the delineation 
of the new Divine theocracy which it was the purpose of Christ 
toset up. ‘“‘ The prophetic designation which had fallen upon 
him, perhaps, revealed to himself for the first time his own 
royal qualities; and the mental struggles which followed, if 
they had led him to a peculiar view of the kind of sovereignty 
to which he was destined, had left upon his mind a most 
absolute and serene conviction of his royal rights. During 
his whole public life he is distinguished from the other 
prominent characters of Jewish history by his unbounded 
— pretensions. He calls himself habitually King and 

aster, he claims expressly the character of that Divine 


Messiah for which the ancient prophets had directed the 
nation to look.” He came forth from the wilderness with 
the deep resolution to be the King of a new society, “‘ repre- 
senting the majesty of the invisible King of a theocracy, as 
its Founder, Legislator, and Judge.” Not, however, a king 
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The Credentials. 83 
according to the conception current among the Jews. ‘“ The 
Christ himself, meditating upon his mission in the desert, 
saw difficulties such as other men had no suspicion of. He 
saw that he must lead a life altogether different from that of 
David, that the pictures drawn by the prophets of an ideal 
Jewish king were coloured by the manners of the times in 
which they had lived; that these pictures bore, indeed, a 
certain resemblance to the truth; but that the work before 
him was far more complicated and more delicate than the 
wisest prophet had suspected.” The measures which He 
adopted disappointed the expectations of the people, and His 
death was the result. 

But what were His credentials? The chapter that answers 
this vital question discloses the subtle error of the volume as 
to the kingdom of God. We have His own testimony that 
Christ did not simply represent the invisible King of the theo- 
cracy, He was Himself the King, and asserted and proved His 
Divinity by His words and works. He came, however, according 
to the Scripture, to found another kingdom than that of His 
absolute Divine authority, by dying for the sins of the world. 
Hence, although He always spoke and acted as the supreme 
King, it was, as it were, by anticipation ; the foundation of 
His kingdom was His cross, and not till after His resurrection 
did He declare Himself invested with all power. His true 
credentials were His vicarious sufferings for the sins of men, 
sealed by His resurrection from the dead as the conqueror of 
sin and Lord of a redeemed earth. Of this we hear nothing, 
and yet the author approaches the subject near enough to 
indicate that he deliberately evades it, as the following quota- 
tion will show :— 


“This temperance in the use of supernatural power is the master- 
piece of Christ....and it is precisely this trait which gave him his 
immense and immediate ascendency over men. If the question be put 
—Why was Christ so successful? Some will answer, ‘ Because of the 
miracles which attested his Divine character.’ Others, ‘ Because of 
the intrinsic beauty and divinity of the great law of love that he pro- 
pounded.’ But miracles, as we have seen, have not by themselves this 
persuasive power. ... On the other hand, the law of love, however 
Divine, was but a precept... . It was neither for his miracles, nor 
for the beauty of his doctrine, that Christ was worshipped. Nor was 
it for his winning personal character, nor for the persecutions he 
endured, nor for His martyrdom. It was for the inimitable unity 
which all these things made when taken together. In other words, it 
was for this, that he whose power and greatness, as shown in his 
miracles, were overwhelming, denied himself the use of his power, 
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treated it as a slight thing, walked among men as though he were one 
of them, relieved them in distress, taught them to love each other, bore 
with undisturbed patience a perpetual hailstorm of calumny ; and, when 
‘his enemies grew fiercer, continued still to endure their attacks in 
silence, until, petrified and bewildered with astonishment, men saw 
him arrested and put to death with torture, refusing steadfastly to use 
in his own behalf the power he conceived he held for the b8nefit of 
others. It was the combination of greatness and self-sacrifice which 
won their hearts, the mighty powers held under a mighty control, the 
unspeakable condemner, the Cross of Christ.”—P. 47. 


These eloquent words are followed by others still more 
eloquent, depicting the effect upon men of such sufferings 
voluntarily endured. But they fail to touch the secret of the 
constraining power of the Passion. There was more in the 
cross to St. Paul than “the voluntary submission to death of 
one who had the power to escape death.” ‘‘ Christ’s volun- 
tary surrender of power,” simply and apart from the atoning 
virtue of His death, was not the favourite subject of all the 
Apostles. The absolute devotion which should requite it was 
not simply matter of human “ opinion and feeling ;” nor was 
this “‘ the ground of that obedience to Christ and acceptance 
of His legislation which made the success of His scheme.” As 
St. Paul is here for once referred to, he may be permitted to 
speak for himself; and his uniform testimony is that only a 
Divine revelation through the Holy Ghost of the saving power 
and cleansing virtue of the blood of Atonement, could kindle 
the love of Christ in the soul. It is scarcely true to say that 
those who witnessed our Saviour’s abstinence from self-vindi- 
cation by the use of His miraculous power, felt any such 
influence from it as is here asserted. The cross, with all its 
oa mange sufferings, passed from their eyes without en- 

indling this profound devotion, until a power from on high 
revealed the sacred mystery of its meaning to the life and 
destiny of the believer. When they came to know that in His 
cross He had been made a curse for them, and that His cruci- 
fixion was the sacrifice of a Divine-human victim to the claims 
of the law, then, but not till then, ‘“‘ the law and the law- 
giver were enshrined in their inmost hearts for inseparable 
veneration.” 

In the chapters which treat of our Saviour’s kingdom, and 
the terms of admission to it, we have a clear and undisguised 
picture of the religion of nature placed under certain Chris- 
tian influences. Nothing is brought to man; all is evoked 
from his nature as Christ finds it. This radical defect, in our 
judgment, mainly characterises the whole treatise, and may 
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Enthusiasm. 85 


be taken as a key to the errors, which, however beautifully 
veiled, are errors fatal to the foundation. Let the following 
words be well weighed ; they close the striking exposition of 
that “‘ winnowing fan” which the Baptist predicted as Christ’s 
method of testing human nature :— 


« When he rejected the test of correct conduct which society uses, 
Christ substituted the test of faith. It is to be understood that this is 
not strictly a Christian virtue; it is the virtue required of one who 
wishes to become a Christian. So much a man must bring with him; 
without it he is not worthy of the kingdom of God. To those who lack 
faith, Christ will not be Legislator or King. He does not, indeed, dismiss 
them, but he suffers them to abandon a society which now ceases to 
have any attraction for them. Such, then, is the new test, and it will 
be found the only one which could answer Christ’s purpose of excluding 
all hollow disciples. . .. We wanta test which shall admit all who have 
it in them to be good whether their good qualities be trained or no. 
Such a test is found in faith. He who, when goodness is impressively 
put before him, exhibits an instinctive loyalty to it, starts forward to 
take its side, trusts himself to it, such a man has faith, and the root of 
the matter is in such a man.”—P. 66. 


From this it would appear that the work of Christ in the 
world is to find out and bind to Himself all those who have 
“the root of the matter” inthem. The test is the presenta- 
- tion of His living person, and the attraction is the effort of 
goodness upon a soul having already in it a touch of good- 
ness, and already justified by that faith. Hence we are told 
that Jesus obtained the unlimited devotion and obedience of 
His servants, even to the sacrifice of life, ‘‘ by no other means 
than the natural influence of a natural superiority.” An 
endless succession of variations follow on this theme: its 
music is played, and with no small charm, throughout the 
remaining chapters. It is made the one and supreme pre- 
rogative of Christ as a legislator that He did not trust to 
reason, but to example ; this is represented as the grand dis- 
tinction between His work and that of all the philosophers 
who went before Him. His ultimate object, like theirs, was 
the moral improvement of mankind, a statement to which it 
may seem captious to take exception, but which we hold to be 
absolutely wrong in the sense in which it is here understood. 
But in improving the morality of men Christ differs from 
Socrates, inasmuch as He imposes the authority of His own 
excellence upon His followers, and kindles the natural faith of 
man into an enthusiasm of devotion to Himself and imitation 
of His virtues that effectually kills all sin in the soul. ‘ As 
love provokes love,.many have found it possible to conceive 
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for Christ an attachment, the closeness of which no words can 
describe.” And as love to Christ is excited by the contempla- 
tion of His goodness, so there isin the nature of man “a love 
for humanity as such; a natural passion, which would be 
universal if special causes did not extinguish it in special 
cases, but, like all other human passions, it may be in- 
definitely increased and purified by training and by extra- 
ordinary influences that may be brought to bear upon it. 
Now this is the passion on which Christ seized, and treated it 
as the law-making power or root of morality in human nature, 
trained and developed it into that Christian spirit which 
received the new name of aydzrn.” 

It is needless to remind our readers that there is a deep 
double error pervading all this—an error as to the true 
character of original sin, and an error as to the nature of the 
‘extraordinary influences” brought to bear on it by the 
Redeemer. Surely there are some words, spoken by our 
Lord, which the author of Ecce Homo well knows, and would 
admit to be the “true sayings of Christ,” that teach a doc- 
trine very different from those which he takes such delight in 
propounding. He himself, when speaking of baptism, gives 
us a somewhat elaborate exposition of the night-scene with 
Nicodemus, in which he represents the Redeemer as teaching 
the ruler that men must not think of giving their name to 
the founder of the kingdom at a secret interview, to return 
afterwards to the routine of secular life: ‘‘ those who would 
enro! themselves among the citizens of it were to understand 
that they began their life anew, as truly as if they had been 
born again.” But why, admitting the importance of this 
conversation with Nicodemus, does he deliberately pass by 
those clear and piercing sentences which enforce the necessity 
of the soul’s new birth? Why does he omit, as if they had 
not been spoken, any reference to the words, That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh, that which is born of the spirit is spirit ?” 
We have no disposition to deny to our poor humanity what | 
capacities of goodness the fall has left it, still less to restrict 
the measure of good influence which His alliance with our 
nature has put forth upon it. But we must protest with all 
earnestness against a style of teaching that studiously, and 
with a seeming emphasis on the word, speaks of the natural 
man as having in him, as it were, a natural Christianity 
which needs only to be placed in the presence of Christ to 
become active. 

When we read of “extraordinary influences brought to 
bear” upon man’s natural instinct of love, we supposed that 
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possibly some concession was about to be made to the 
“current opinion” as to the renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
But it is far otherwise. The Holy Ghost is indeed spoken of, 
but only as a term used to signify the power of ardent feeling 
excited in the soul. The strain is faithful to the end, and 
this is the conclusion of it :— 


“A single conception enthusiastically grasped is found powerful 
enough to destroy the very root of all immorality within the heart. 
As every enthusiasm that a man can conceive makes a certain class 
of sins impossible to him, and raises him not only above the com- 
mission of them, but beyond the very temptation to commit them, 
so there exists an enthusiasm which makes all sin whatever im- 
possible. This enthusiasm is emphatically the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. It is called here the enthusiasm of humanity, because it is that 
respect for human beings which no one altogether wants raised to the 
point of enthusiasm.”—P. 320, 


How is this enthusiasm kindled? This vital question has 
been present to the writer’s mind throughout his book, and 
has received a great many kinds of indirect and vague reply. 
But, as if conscious that here has been his failure, the ques- 
tion is asked again at the close, in the tone of a note of 
despair. At an earlier stage of his investigation St. John’s 
Gospel is appealed to for help; for, although scarcely ad- 
mitted as a text-book, St. John plays a prominent part in 
Ecce Homo: “‘ The enthusiasm can hardly be kindled except 
by a personal influence acting through example or impas- 
sioned exhalation. When Christ would kindle it in His 
disciples He breathed on them and said, ‘ Receive the Holy 
Ghost ;’ intimating by this great symbolical act that life 
passes into the soul of a man, as it were, by contagion from 
another living soul.” But it would be a great mistake to 
infer from this, or any other reference to the Holy Spirit, 
that the writer means the gift of the Holy Ghost, as a re- 
generating Spirit, in the current Christian sense. Nothing 
seems further from his thought. His last word on the subject 
is, that this enthusiasm “‘ was shown to men in its most con- 
summate form in Jesus Christ.” Christ did not obtain by 
His death, and send down as the gift of His ascension, the 
Holy Ghost. He Himself had the enthusiasm kindled in 
Him—how, no one can tell; for “it was the will of God to 
beget no second son like Him.” But since He has shown it, 
men have found it possible to imitate Him; and every new 
imitation revives the power of the original. Not, however, 
that ‘‘ Christ is the direct source of all humanity ;” in Him it 
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was displayed in a supreme and unique manner, but the 
examples of His imitator who came nearer to us may do 
more to “hand on the torch from runner to runner in the 
race of life.” Hence we cannot but feel that Ecce Homo leaves 
its readers in a state of hopeless confusion as to the redeeming 
power of Christ in human nature. It disguises, by fair words, 
the absence of those cardinal doctrines of atonement and 
regeneration which give meaning to the words that Christ is 
the life of the world. 

If anywhere we might expect an utterance approaching to 
clearness on this vital subject, it is in a description on the 
meaning of the Lord’s Supper. But we find no satisfaction 
there, and should not allude to this chapter were it not for 
the view given of the Christian sacraments generally. These 
solemn observances were “ most desirable,” indeed, ‘‘ matters 
of extreme importance,” in order to preserve the distinctness 
of the Christian society from the world, baptism serving that 
purpose, and the unity of the Christian Church in itself, an 
end effected by the common supper. The Christian com- 
munion is, as it were,—the author feels but evades the degra- 
. dation of the term—‘ a club-dinner,” symbolically expressing 
the fact and the manner of their union. But the fact first— 
the fact of the universal brotherhood of mankind, “pensioners 
on the bounty of the universal Father.” When Christ declared 
that the bread was His body and the wine His blood, and 
said—to appeal once more to St. John—‘ Except ye eat the 
flesh and drink the blood of the Son of Man, ye have no life 
in you,” He taught that life, the healthy condition of the 
mind, consisting ‘in a certain enthusiasm for human beings 
as such,” will not spring up spontaneously or by any effort 
of our own, but that men must learn to love each other “‘ by 
eating His flesh and drinking His blood.” This metaphor 
belongs to a style of ‘‘ vehement” language by which Christ 
and His Apostles were wont to express intense personal devo- 
tion to the Lord: “It is precisely this intense personal 
devotion, this habitual feeding on the character of Christ, so 
that the essential nature of the Master seems to pass into and 
become the essential nature of the servant—loyally carried to 
the point of self-annihilation—that is expressed by the words, 
‘ eating the flesh and drinking the blood of Christ.’” The 
writer seems to feel the insufficiency of this interpretation ; 
he is himself amazed, and teaches us to feel amazed at the 
unbounded personal pretensions which Christ advances. To 
us, knowing full well the Divine Person who utters these 
words, His pretensions are indeed amazing, but they are per- 
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fectly consistent, and receive the full homage of our reason as 
well as our hearts. But how strange, and indeed incompre- 
hensive, is the demand of Christ on any other theory, as the 
following extract shows. We have to select the sentences, 
but only for the sake of brevity :— 


“Tt is common in human history to meet with those who claim some 
superiority over their fellows. . . . Few, indeed, are those to whom it is 
given to influence future ages. Homer by creating literature, Socrates 
by creating science, Cesar by carrying civilisation inland from the 
shores of the Mediterranean, Newton by starting science upon a career 
of steady progress, may be said to have attained this eminence. But 
these men gave a single impact like that which is conceived to have 
first set the planets in motion ; Christ claims to be a perpetual attractive 
power like the sun which determines their orbits. They contributed 
to men some discoveries and passed away ; Christ’s discovery is him- 
self. To humanity, struggling with its passions and its destiny, he 
says, Cling close to me, cling ever closer to me... . But it is doubly 
surprising that these enormous pretensions were advanced by one 
whose special peculiarity, not only among his contemporaries, but 
among the remarkable men that have appeared before and since, was 
an almost feminine tenderness and humanity. This characteristic was 
remarked, as we have seen, by the Baptist, and Christ himself was 
fully conscious of it....If he judged himself correctly, and if the 
Baptist described him well when he compared him to a lamb, and, we 
may add, if his biographers have delineated his character faithfully, 
Christ was one naturally contented with obscurity, wanting the restless 
desire for distinction and eminence, which is common in great men, 
hating to put forward personal claims, disliking competition and ‘ dis- 
putes who should be greatest’ so much, finding something bombastic in 
the titles of royalty, fond of what is simple and homely—of children, of 
poor people, occupying himself with the concerns of others, with the relief 
of sickness and want, that the temptation to exaggerate the importance 
of his own thoughts and plans was not likely to master him; lastly, 
entertaining for the human race a feeling so singularly fraternal, that 
he was likely to reject as a sort of treason the impulse to set himself 
in any manner above them. Christ, it appears, was this humble man, 
When we have fully pondered the facts, we may be in a condition to 
estimate the force of the evidence, which, submitted to his mind, 
would induce him, in direct opposition to all his tastes and instincts, 
to lay claim, persistently, with the calmness of entire conviction, in 
spite of the offence which his own followers conceived, to a dominion 
more transcendent, more universal, more complete, than the most 
delirious votary of glory ever aspired to in his dreams.”—P. 178. 


With this extract we leave the reader to judge for himself 
what the conception of Christ will be when the author of Ecce 
Homo shall have delivered himself fully on Christian theo- 
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logy, and expanded his half views into their complete exhi- 
bition. The last sentences’ of the volume—though marred by 
a display of bad taste which runs more or less through the 
whole work, and is singularly at variance with the general 
grace of its style—might seem to promise that the sequel of 
this undertaking will do something to vindicate the majesty 
of the person and the Divinity of the work of Christ. ‘‘ The 
new Jerusalem descended out of heaven from God.” “The 
creative effort which produced that, against which, it is said, 
the gates of hell shall not prevail, cannot be analysed. No 
architects’ designs were furnished for the New Jerusalem; no 
committee drew up rules for the Universal Commonwealth. 
It was an achievement of Christ’s will and power that has no 
rival on earth.” In what sense the Christian state came down 
from heaven, and what was the power that with such mys- 
terious calmness and inconceivable power created it, we pre- 
sume we have yet to be told. But, whatever may hereafter 
be said as to the superhuman origin of Christianity—if, in- 
deed, anything will be said—we cannot forget that throughout 
the whole of this work Christ’s motives, calculations, aims, 
contrivances, and expedients, are analysed by a human critic 
in a style that seems strangely to contradict the words we 
have just quoted. And to us the concluding words of the 
volume come with a feeling of inexpressible relief—whatever 
the sense may be in which the author uses them—out of 
heaven from God. 

Christ’s legislation for the Christian commonwealth occu- 
pies a large portion of the volume. It is elaborately worked 
out; but contains nothing that may be termed new, although 
the terminology and manner of presentation differ from that 
to which Christian writers are wont to adhere. We shall not 
be able to do more than make a few remarks on some of the 
fundamental principles that are here assumed. 

And, first, it seems to us that there is a great and needless 
effort to separate between the ethics of Christianity and its 
doctrines. In other words, the idea of Christ as a Teacher, 
sent from God to communicate, by Himself and through His 
Apostles, a system of doctrine—which is everywhere in the 
later New Testament called the Gospel, or the Faith, or the 
Truth—is kept too entirely in the background, and by impli- 
cation suppressed altogether. The volume proceeds on the 
supposition that the Lord completed His legislation for His 
kingdom before He left the world, and that the whole of the 
Christian scheme may be found within the compass of the 
Four Gospels. Whereas, if we take the entire New Testament 
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in our hands, we find that the code of Christian ethics does 
not assume its complete and full form until the spirit of 
inspiration has gathered the Church around the “ Apostles’ 
doctrine” concerning the cross. It is true that the funda- 
mental principles of morality were not and could not be 
essentially changed by the promulgation of Christ’s new 
doctrine ; but it is equally true that the entire system of 
Christian ethics is seen in all its clearness, and receives its 
most impressive sanctions, only when connected with the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity. The several chapters of 
Ecce Homo, which treat of the laws of philanthropy, mercy, 
forgiveness, beautiful and searching as they are, would be 
infinitely more beautiful and more true to the New Testament 
if they were re-written with a constant reference to those doc- 
trines of the incarnation, atonement, and eternal judgment 
with which they are always connected in Scripture, but from 
which in this treatise they are entirely disjoined. In short, 
however effectually it serves the writer’s purpose to take the 
“morality ’’ of Christianity first, we think the order an in- 
verted one, and shall not occupy much time with the “ ethics ” 
of this treatise until we have the promised “theology” to 
examine. 

This, however, leads to another observation. The Chris- 
tianity taught by this volume, or rather for which this volume 
conciliates the favour of sceptical inquirers, is of the freest 
possible type of latitudinarianism as it regards the letter of 
revelation on the one hand, and the personal independence of 
the individual spirit as its own law-maker on the other. 

The ‘Christian, a Law to Himself,” is the title of one 
chapter. It dwells with much emphasis upon that enthu- 
siasm or Divine inspiration which makes the subject of it 
independent of all external commandment. It is impossible 
not to sympathise with this principle or fact—fér fact it is— 
when rightly stated and free from exaggeration. ‘‘ Love is the 
fulfilling of the law,” and when the supreme love of God be- 
comes the ‘‘ royal law ” of the soul, it must needs expel every 
other alien paSsion, rendering to God all service of devotion, 
and for God’s sake rendering to man all service of charity. 
But the positions of this chapter are amenable to the charge 
of onesidedness and exaggeration. It makes this “ all-puri- 
fying passion” simply the passion for man as such, for the 
race in the individual ; in short, the enthusiasm in humanity. 
Now we cannot but think that this sovereign inspiration 
within the soul is not the love of man, but of God; the sacred 
fervour which, when it is shed abroad in the spirit of man, 
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restores him to his rest, and furnishes him with the impulse 
and the strength for every relative duty. It is not the human 
race, but God that is the object of this central enthusiasm ; 
not man in the individual, but God in man. Hence we have 
the highest authority, saying, ‘‘ Ye did it unto Me.” Further, 
there is a spirit of exaggeration reigning in the whole argu- 
ment which is characteristic of this free and idealist school. 
It is scarcely true to say that Christ “did not have a code of 
morals in the ordinary sense of the term—that is, an enume- 
ration of actions prescribed and prohibited. Two or three 
prohibitions, two or three confmands, he is, indeed, recorded 
to have delivered; but on the greater number of questions on 
which men require moral guidance he has left no direction 
whatever.” Among our Lord’s last words to His Apostles 
He bade them go forth and “teach all men to observe all 
things that He had commanded them,” an injunction which 
as it looks back upon a long series of commandments, deli- 
vered in the gospels in a variety of forms, and not always as 
positive injunctions, so it looks forward to a still more plenary 
communication of His will through the Holy Spirit. Let any 
one with an unbiassed mind take the entire New Testament, 
and examine how far it is a directory of conduct and a code 
of ordinances and prohibitions, and he will find that the 
Christian instinct of health is not thus absolutely confided in. 
While he will feel the truth of the remark that ‘in the lan- 
guage of Hebrew poetry, a voice behind is saying, ‘ This is 
the way, walk ye in it,’” he will also feel that all the stress 
is not to be laid upon the voice, but some of it must be reserved 
for the way. 

The same exaggeration appears in the discussion on ‘‘ Posi- 
tive Morality,” which seems to us to place the New Testament 
in such a relation to the Old as is fatal to the unity of Divine 
revelation, and extremely perilous to the foundations of the 
then faith. Here we must make a few extracts :— 


“ Of the Scriptures of the Old Testament he always spoke with the 
utmost reverence, and he seems never to have called in question the 
Jewish view of them as infallible oracles of God. Some parts of them, 
particularly the book of Deuteronomy, seem to have been often present 
to his thoughts. Yet even the Old Testament he regarded in a sense 
critically, and he introduced canons of interpretation which must have 
astonished, by their boldness, the religious men of the day. For he 
regarded the laws of Moses, though Divine, as capable of becoming ob- 
solete and also incomplete. On the question c£ divorce he declared the 
Mosaic arrangement to have been well suited for the ‘ hard-hearted- 
ness’ of a semi-barbarous age, but to be no longer justifiable in the 
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advanced condition of morals. So, too, in the matter of oaths, the 
permission of private revenge, and other points on which the Mosaic 
legislation had necessarily something of a barbaric character, He un- 
hesitatingly repealed the acts of the lawgiver and introduced new 
provisions. ...It was the inspiration, the law-making power, that 
gave Christ and his disciples courage to shake themselves free from 
the fetters even of a Divine law. Their position was a new and 
delicate one, and nothing but such an inspiration cuuld have enabled 
them to maintain it. To pronounce the old law entirely true, or 
entirely false, would have been easy; but to consider it as true and 
Divine, yet no longer true for them, no longer their authoritative guide, 
must have seemed, and must seem even to us, at first sight unnatural 
and paradoxical, It may be illustrated, however, by what every one 
has observed to happen in the process of learning and art. For the 
beginner rigid rules are prescribed, which it will be well for him for a 
time to follow, punctiliously and blindly. . .. But the principle at the 
same time that it explains the rules supersedes them. It was in this 
manner that Christ found the Mosaic law at once Divine and in part 
obsolete. But not only did he find it in part obsolete, he found it 
throughout utterly meagre and imperfect.”—P. 183. 


There is much confusion in these statements, which it 
would require a long dissertation to expose and clear up. 
Let it be remembered, generally, that it was the same Law- 
giver who gave the laws of morality on Mount Sinai and the 
Mount of Beatitudes; and that He said, ‘“‘I came not to 
destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil them.” What- 
ever changes He introduced were not changes in the code of 
morals, as the word is understood in this volume; whatever 
relaxations He permitted in observances formerly binding 
upon a nation, were far from being a release “‘ from the fetters 
even of a Divine law.” Surely there can be given a better 
and more reverent account of our Lord’s more spiritual 
republication of a law which, in all its essentials, He retained, 
than this. Is it not evident in every page of the gospels that 
He honoured the decalogue, for instance, so far as to remit 
men’s consciences to its precepts, ‘Ye know the command- 
ments”? The style in which a higher and better interpreter 
of Christ’s will delivers Himself, is a sufficient protest against 
all this. ‘If there be any other commandment, it is briefly 
comprehended, not abolished or lost, in the saying, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Now where is this 
saying found, ‘“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
but in that very law of which the author of Ecce Homo says 
that it was a system of passive morality, in opposition to the 


Christian, which is active and positive, thow shalt superseding 
thou shalt not ? 
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‘The Christian moral reformation may indeed be summed 
up in this—humanity changed from a restraint to a motive.” 
This is a dictum to which, on many grounds, exception may 
be taken. The motive power of goodwill to man reigns in the 
Old Testament as well as in the New; we cannot imagine the 
God of holiness omitting that when teaching His creatures 
their duty and bidding them, “ Be ye holy, for I am holy.” 
The entire series of the ancient Scriptures, with all their 
charity in precept and example—the laws, the psalms, and 
the prophets— protest against this unguarded statement. 
Thou shalt and thow shalt not are inseparably intertwined 
throughout the Bible, and while man is in his earthly proba- 
tion God hath joined them as the united sanction of human 
duty ; let not man put them asunder. But our objection goes 
deeper still; it is one that has again and again been hinted 
at. Humanity is not the sphere of the Christian moral refor- 
mation, it is only one element in it. Christ has shown the 
spirituality of the requirements of the law of both its prohibi- 
tions and its injunctions ; He has pointed to the recesses of 
the human heart as the seat of holiness; this holiness He 
nowhere declares to be, what it is constantly asserted to be in 
this volume, the enthusiasm of love to humanity, but some- 
thing of which this enthusiasm is only one, and that an 
accidental, development. It is the supreme ascendency of love 
to God in the soul, expelling not selfishness only, but sin, the 
root of it, and bringing the will of man into perfect accordance 
with the will of God. The kingdom of God is not only the 
Christian commonwealth, it is also the indwelling of the Holy 
Trinity, ‘‘ righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost,” communion with God as well as fellowship with man 
in charity. And beautiful, touching, and holy as is the idea 
of the “‘ enthusiasm of humanity,” it is doing it great injus- 
tice to make it the final end of our Saviour’s new legislation 
among men. 

We must quote one more passage, which strikes a chord so 
grateful to our feeling that we regret to have to censure it in 
any measure. But censurable it is, when we comprehend all 
the meaning of its theme, Christian Morality— 


“ Those who stood by watching His career felt that his teaching, 
but probably still more his deeds, were creating a revolution in 
morality, and were setting to all previous legislations, Mosaic or 
Gentile, that seal which is at once ratification and abolition. While 
they watched, they felt the rules and maxims by which they had 
hitherto lived die into a higher and larger life. They felt the freedom 
which is gained by destroying selfishness instead of restraining it, by 
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crucifying the flesh instead of circumcising it. In this new rule they 
perceived all old rules to be included, but so included as to seem insig- 
nificant, axioms of moral science, beggarly elements. It no longer 
seemed to them necessary to prohibit in detail and with laborious 
enumeration the different acts by which a man may injure his neigh- 
bour. Now that they had at heart, as the first of interests, the happi- 
ness of all with whom they might be brought in contact, they no 
longer required a law, for they had acquired a quiet and sensitive 
instinct, which restrained them from doing harm. But while the new 
morality incorporated into itself the old, how much ampler was its 
compass! A new continent in the moral globe was discovered. 
Positive morality took its place by the side of negative. To the duty 
of not doing harm, which may be called justice, was added the duty of 
doing good, which may properly receive the distinctively Christian 
name of charity. And this is the meaning of that prediction which 
certain shepherds, reported to have come to them in a mystic song, 
heard under the open sky of night (‘carmine perfidiz quod post nulla 


arguet «tas ’), proclaiming the commencement of an era of ‘ good will 
to men.’”—P. 189. 


The angels have given us a better interpretation of their 
song than this. It was not the advent of One who was to 
exalt justice into charity, but rather to make’both one, by 
saving His people from their sins. They did not sing between 
the two Testaments that now at length goodwill should reign 
among men only, but rather that the gospel of God’s goodwill 
was to be revealed in the sacrifice of Christ, bringing God’s 
peace to man and returning in glory to God in the highest. 
But it is not with this rhetorical use of the mystic word the 
shepherds ‘‘ reported,” that we quarrel. It is with the sweeping 
assertion that morality or Christian charity is doing good to 
man, “‘ briefly comprehended,” as it were, in this one saying, 
goodwill towards men; and with the no less indefensible 
assertion that “ all old rules” were made by Christ to seem 
“ beggarly elements.” Neither Christ nor His Apostles ever 
countenanced the restriction of the former position, nor the 
positive error of the latter. St. Paul’s authority—and we are 
bound to think St. Paul a high authority with the author of 
Ecce Homo—may be appealed to as repudiating both in one 
sentence. ‘‘ The grace of God that bringeth salvation teacheth 
us that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly.” Here we have the true 
fundamental principles of positive morality that supersede all 
formulated enactments, the principles of all human holiness. 
But he does not teach us that the grace of God leaves man— 
leaves the subjects of the Christian commonwealth—to the 
spontaneous development of these principles; it disciplines 
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us, it instructs, guides, and trains, by gentler and severer 
means, its pupils or its patients, to deny ungodliness and 
worldly lusts ; and by this process of education purifies a holy 
people unto Christ, who died to redeem us from the penalty of 
our sins and to give us the spirit of a new obedience. If St. 
Paul’s nervous word, “‘ beggarly elements,” is borrowed from 
him, he should be allowed to put his own meaning on the term. 
But we are very sure that he would never have mentioned its 
application in this passage ; he would not have permitted it 
to be used by all those innumerable precepts of self-govern- 
ment, righteousness, and devotion, by the painful observance 
of which human nature rises to the perfection of an instinctive 
obedience to all the laws of God. The Supreme Legislator 
knew “ what was in man,” and while He made lave to Him- 
self—not love to man—the test and impulse of all obedience, 
He required that it should be shown by keeping all His com- 
mandments. 

The sum of all is, that this book gives us, we were about to 
say, the ideal legislator of an ideal community. Now, that 
there is an ideal commonwealth ever before the Legislator’s 
view, we admit as heartily as the author of Eece Homo. 
Indeed we think those parts of his work are the most valuable 
in which he insists on the necessity of regarding the Saviour’s 
ideal, and not the sad reality in the world, as the standard of 
our estimate of Christianity. 

But this idealism—if the term may be so used—is carried 
much too far. Ittends to obscure, while it seems to brighten, 
the form of the Founder of Christianity, as legislating for the 
souls whom He came to prepare, bya teaching condescension 
the counterpart of His atoning love, for a future kingdom, as 
yet existing only in the ideal. Making Him onlyman—-so far as 
we can see—it yet leaves Him not enough of man for the need 
of mortals. It seems paradoxical, but, if we may trust our 
feeling after reading this book very carefully, it is true, that 
while the Redeemer is bereft of His eternal Divinity, the true 
secret of His supreme authority and majesty, He is, at the 
same time, depicted as a Legislator of such awful grandeur 
and severity that only very few can hear His words and live. 
As Legislator, He is not brought down to the need of those 
for whom He legislates. He delivers, as it were, counsels of 
perfection to an exceedingly elect few. And His law is too 
simple, too high, too stringent for any but the interior circle. 
There are always some souls, multitudes of souls, who enter 
into that relation with Christ in which He rules without law. 
But there are always in the Christian commonwealth an in- 
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finitely larger number who are under the legislation of a gentle 
and meek Saviour, laying His burden upon them that they 
may find rest, and bringing them under a yoke of merciful 
severity. He is a Legislator of more tender and gracious 
accommodation to poor human nature than this book makes 
Him. He is more actual and nearer to us than this ideal 
lawgiver. His Saviour-heart, and His skill as the Physician 
of human souls, however much talked about in this book, are 
not allowed to leave the right impression on our minds. He 
is too much the Legislator, too little the Saviour. 

This undue ascendency of the ideal affects the view given 
of the Christian Church. With many of the eloquent para- 
graphs that describe and enforce the universal benevolence of 
the community bearing the name of Christ, we heartily agree. 
But the end and government and life of the Church are ever- 
more referred, in the spirit of onesidedness and exaggeration 
that pervades the book, to one idea—the enthusiasm of 
humanity. It is, indeed, truly, though not altogether grace- 
fully, said, that ‘‘the Church has sustained another part on 
earth besides that of the sister of charity ; she has not merely 
sat by sick beds and played the Lady Bountiful to poor 
people.” And still better we read, “accordingly the enthu- 
siasm of humanity in Christ did not propose to itself princi- 
pally to procure qualifications and enjoyments for the senses 
of men, but to make the Divine image more glorious in them 
and to purge it, as far as possible, from impurities.” But in 
his enthusiasm for the enthusiasm of humanity, the writer 
represents Christ as ordaining preaching and baptism, “ be- 
cause he regarded it as essential to the diffusion of true 
humanity that men should form themselves into a society of 
which humanity should be the law, and that they should 
signalise their entrance into it by undergoing a special rite of 

urification.” When the glow of this ardour for man declines, 

t. Paul reminds Christians “ of their ideal ;” that ideal being 
expressed as “ putting on Christ,” “‘ Christ formed within,” 
“filling up the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” In other words, the great Christian law of edification 
is the building of the Church ; the second great obligation of 
Christianity was to ‘“‘ convert mankind to Christian humanity 
or holiness.” This ideal of the end of the Christian Church 
brings all into subordination to it, removing out of sight all 
the New Testament teaching as to the external constitution of 
the Church as a society governed by the Holy Spirit, and 
setting only in a prominent light those portions of it that are 
concerned with the diffusion of the spirit of humanity. Hence 
VOL. XXVII. NO. LIII. a. 
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the tendency of the whole is to make the Church not so much 
the conservator of the truth—a body growing up into the ful- 
ness of Christ, by the edification of a ministry and ordinances 
settled for ever, and thus slowly but surely winning the world 
to the obedience of the faith—as a mystical community kept 
together by the enthusiasm for the human race, and for ever 
varying its expedients according to the fluctuations of human 
misery and the exigencies of every age. ‘At last the time 
came when the hidden principle of all law was revealed, and 
— humanity became the self-legislating life of man- 

Once more, the idealist influence is seen in the morbid and 
exaggerated estimate which is expressed, and when not ex- 
pressed, implied, of the success of Christianity in the world 
from age to age. The ideal that the Christian poet saw 
coming from heaven was ‘‘ for a moment almost realised, and 
may be realised again. But what we see in history behind 
us and the world around us is, it must be confessed, not 
‘like a bride adorned for her husband.’ The bridal dress is 
worn out, and the orange-flower is faded.” This is not only 
bad taste ; it is unsound theology and hollow criticism. The 
writer has an ideal of the militant Church in his mind which 
fairly belongs only to the Church when it has attained its 
perfection. Hence the constant tone of disparagement that 
pervades all his descriptions. Although he admits that the 
Christian Church “ still displays vigour and a capacity of 
adjusting itself to new conditions, and in all the transforma- 
tion it undergoes remains visibly the same thing, and inspired 
by its Founder’s universal and unquenchable spirit,” yet he 
has but a slight respect for what it has done in the world at 
large—“ it is possible to make it a question whether mankind 
has gained on the whole”—and by a variety of hints betrays 
his conviction that it is an unrealised ideal still. Hence it 
is easy and almost necessary that he should glide into the 
notion that too much has been expected of Christianity from 
its votaries. It is, after all, only “one of many revelations, 
and is very insufficient by itself for man’s happiness.” Its 
ideal cannot be worked out but by the co-operation of another 
revelation, reserved for these last days. ‘‘ We live under the 
blessed light of science, a light yet far from its meridian, 
and dispersing every day some noxious superstition, some 
cowardice of the human spirit.” It is true that ‘‘ Christian 
morality, if somewhat less safe and exempt from perversion 
than science, is more directly and vitally beneficial to man- 
kind.” But he does not expect much from the Christian 
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institute so long as it exacts supreme homage as the only 
regenerator of society. He has pitched his ideal, we repeat, 
too high; and finding it incapable of adjustment with the 
facts of the world, he seems to turn in despair to other more 
practical agents attaining more sure results. What his real 
thoughts are as to the work of Christianity in the world, we 
may gather from the rash and irreverent words in which 
he classes those who, ‘‘ content with Christianity, disregard 
science,” with the enemies of light ‘“‘ who took away the keys 
of knowledge” in Christ’s day, and then utters his final in- 
dignation thus :—‘‘ Assuredly they are graceless zealots who 
quote Moses against the expounders of a wisdom which Moses 
denied in vain, because it was reserved for a far later genera- 
tion, for these modern men, to whom we may with accurate 
truth apply Christ’s words and say that the least among 
them is greater than Moses.” Charges such as we have now 
brought against this book have, it would seem, been urged by 
others. The writer refers to them in his new preface; but in 
such a way, it seems to us, as to show that it is far easier to 
write paradoxes than to defend them. 

We here close for the present; not doubting that we shall 
meet the author of Ecce Homo again in these pages. In 
shutting the book after a careful reading, we cease to wonder 
at its popularity with a large class of the religiously disposed 
public. It is carefully adapted to meet the case of all who, 
“musing in their hearts” concerning Jesus of Nazareth, are 
repelled, on the one hand, by the coarse infidelity of the 
modern critical school, while, on the other, they think it 
freedom to spurn the restraints of theological Christianity. 
To them it offers a free, but not, on the whole, irreverent 
handling of the ‘‘ mysteries of Christ.” The style in which 
its investigations are conducted is graceful and eloquent, 
such, indeed, as to win most upon those who study it most 
carefully. But, for ourselves, we have no doubt that its 
charm will be gone when the song is sung out, and that it 
will sink into the mass of that spent literature which figures 
conspicuously for a season, excites an expectation which it 
disappoints, and sooner or later gives place to the teaching 
that gives a more “ certain sound.” 
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Art. IV.—1. Feliz Holt*the Radical. By Grorer Exior. 
Three Vols. London: W. Blackwood & Son. 

2. Elster’s Folly. By Mrs. Henry Woop. Three Vols. 
London: Tinsley Brothers. 

8. Hereward the Wake. By Rev. Cuartes Kinestey. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 

4. Armadale. By Wiuxm Conus. Three Vols. 

5. Chronicles of Carlingford. Three Vols. 

6. Beyond the Church. By Miss Masormanss. Three Vols. 


Tue statistics of novel writing and novel reading, if they could 
be collected, would present some curious facts. The total 
number of issues in a season, even if we exclude the novelettes, 
whose name is legion, which appear only in the pages of 
the monthly magazines, must be something extraordinary. 
The season which has just closed has, perhaps, hardly been 


so prolific as its predecessor, but it has contributed a suffi- 
ciently large quota to the already groaning shelves of Mr. 
Mudie, and will doubtless in due time furnish abundant stores 
to meet the demands of the trunk-maker and cheesemonger. 
We have no means of determining what is the average number 
of readers found by each of these works; but as publishers 
would not continue to publish works unless they could sell 
them, and as the circulating libraries would not buy books for 
which they could not find readers, we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that there are a large number of people who, at all events, 
skim through a considerable proportion of these books, and 
who are, to some extent, in many instances more than they 
themselves imagine, influenced by them, while there are not a 
few who derive from them almost their sole intellectual food, 
and are materially affected by their representations. It is 
useless, indeed, to deny that fiction is a very powerful 
instrument, and perhaps more powerful at the present moment 
than ever, because of the wide extent of area over which its 
influence extends. It is quite true that it is not the highest 
class of minds which is affected by it, and to them it may 
seem absurd that any lasting impression can be produced by 
writers of so inferior an order as those to whom, for the most 
part, the novel-reading world at present does homage. It 
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would, however, be a false policy to act upon such an impres- 
sion, and to treat as unworthy of notice writers whose very 
popularity gives them a certain prestige and power, ‘and whose 
constant reiteration of their views on men and things must 
produce more or less effect. 

One of the most serious features in the case is the extent to 
which books of this character find their way into the families 
of devout Christian men. We can well remember the fime 
when novel-reading was regarded, especially among Methodists 
and Evangelical Dissenters, as a grave error, hardly consistent 
with the maintenance of a Christian profession. Now the 
very opposite of this is the case, and Lady Audley’s Secret, 
Aurora Floyd, or East Lynne may not unfrequently be found 
lying on drawing-room tables, from which in a former genera- 
tion Old Mortality or The Heart of Mid Lothian would have 
been rigidly excluded. No doubt, as a matter of fact, the one 
extreme has produced the other; but however this may explain, 
it can hardly be accepted as justifying, the present state of 
things. A wise regulation of the reading, especially of young 
people, is undoubtedly more difficult than either of the ex- 
treme courses, but the difficulty cannot be regarded as a 
sufficient reason for renouncing every attempt to accomplish 
so important an end. 

We are not disposed to claim a very high place for works 
of fiction, or to assign to them any important office in the 
work of mental discipline. But, on the other hand, they are 
not to be wholly despised. The imagination and fancy are 
talents given to us by God, and they would not have been 
given at all if they were not fitted to subserve some valuable 
purpose. They may be cultivated too exclusively, they may 
be suffered to usurp the position which belongs to the judg- 
ment or even the conscience, they may be so employed as 
to prevent the man from attending with proper calmness and 
sobriety to the practical business of life. But their frequent 
abuse does not prove that they have no use. Hence it may 
be pleaded that such writings throw a beauty over what would 
else be vulgar and mean ; that they help to give a clearer in- 
sight into human character and actions, that they raise the 
mind to a higher tone of thought and feeling, that they pro- 
vide a mode of pleasing relaxation for the overtasked brain 
and too sensitive nerves of a generation whose mode of life 
render such relief specially desirable, and even necessary. 
Works of imagination may in some degree accomplish all this. 
But it is undeniably true that they very frequently fall far 
below even the humblest of these ends; that, instead of refin- 
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ing, they deprave the taste, that they enfeeble rather than 
strengthen the intellect, that they stimulate the very feelings 
which they should have sought to repress, and that the recrea- 
tion which they profess to furnish frequently degenerates into 
the worst forms of intellectual dissipation. 

Our magazines are largely to blame for the multiplication 
of this species of literary trash. It seems now to be thought 
essential to the success of any periodical that it should have 
two or three serial tales regularly goingon in its pages, and that 
it should secure the services of some writers whose names 
have secured a certain notoriety, and who often continue in 
this way to palm very inferior wares upon the market. Under 
such circumstances, indeed, the authors neither do justice to 
themselves nor to their readers. They are compelled to pro- 
duce a certain portion at regular intervals, and it is almost 
necessary that every portion should produce some sensation. 
Hence the spasmodic, feverish, exciting style in which the 
tales are written, often regardless alike of the dramatic 
unities and of all literary finish. How much even a powerful 
writer may degenerate under such influences may be seen 
from a tale which is at present appearing in the Argosy. 
Mr. Charles Reade is a man of undoubted genius, and some of 
his earlier works possessed considerable force, and helped in 
the advocacy of some important social truths. There was 
always a certain tinge of eccentricity about his writings, and 
too great a straining after effect; but stimulated by the ne- 
cessity for keeping up a continual excitement, owing to the 
exigencies of a monthly publication, he has in Griffith Gaunt 
run perfectly wild. Every successive portion of the story has 

resented some new phase, each one more extravagant and 
improbable than its predecessor. The characters are over- 
drawn, and, with hardly an exception, extremely repulsive ; 
the incidents are improbable, and the absurdity of the whole 
destroys the very interest it was intended to create. If an 
author possessed of so much talent can suffer himself to 
be thus carried away, it is not difficult to understand how 
impossible it must be for those of an inferior order to resist 
the obvious temptation to cultivate immediate and startling 
sensations, rather than to aim at high permanent reputation. 

Chambers’s Journal furnishes one of the most signal 
examples of the baneful effects of the course at present 
adopted by our periodicals. It was long one of our most 
sober, sensible, and instructive publications, not altogether 
free from tendencies which many deplored, but still, on the 
whole, conducted with great judgment and propriety. Its 
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lighter portions in particular were marked by ‘considerable 
talent, and were admirably calculated to divert and refresh 
the mind. Unhappily in an evil hour it was induced to 
follow in the wake of its contemporaries by commencing the 
publication of serial tales, and recently it has been distin- 
guished by the extremely sensational character of the novels 
that have appeared in its pages. Sensationalism is the 
erying literary vice of our times. It has invaded other 
departments of literature; even theology itself has not 
wholly escaped its influence, but it is in fiction that it has 
worked the greatest mischief. Quiet pictures of common 
every-day life, with their great struggles and practical lessons, 
are at a discount, and there is an incessant craving for 
excitement. However it may seem to be in harmony with 
the spirit of the times, it is undoubtedly only a temporary 
mania from which there is sure to be reaction, and perhaps 
very sudden and violent reaction; but for the present 
the current appears to be so strong that even writers 
of a higher stamp are carried away, and deface the beauty 
of their works by the introduction of some element of this 
kind. Mrs. Oliphant does her spiriting very gently, but 
even she does not altogether abjure the common practice, 
and her Chronicles of Carlingford, though depending for their 
effect upon very different qualities, have their sensational 
portions, which are rarely more out of keeping than in her 
pages. Whatever may be thought of the theological tone of 
Salem Chapel and the Perpetual Curate, it will not be denied 
that both would have been works of greater art if the episode of 
Mr. Vincent’s sister in the one, and that of Rose Elsworthy in 
the latter, had been omitted. They contribute so little in 
either case to the highest interest of the tale, and might 
so easily be taken away without any material interference 
with the main plot, that they would almost appear to have 
been inserted in deference to the prevailing taste. George 
Eliot has been still less infected by this tendency, but even 
she has not wholly escaped. Felix Holt, one of the greatest 
and most remarkable books of the day, if not fatally blemished, 
is certainly robbed of a great deal of its excellence by her 
inability to resist the temptation of interweaving a mystery 
into a tale that, so far from needing such meretricious attrac- 
tion, is unquestionably degraded by its presence. Apparently 
our authors have so little reliance upon the discernment and 
taste of the public to whom they appeal, that they feel as 
if they could not afford to tell a simple story in a simple style, 
and, whatever their skill in the delineation of character or the 
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on of principle, dare not rest for success upon these 
one. 
It would not require much space to demonstrate the in- 
feriority of the sensational story in a literary light, but it is 
the moral tone of such books which is especially objectionable. 
Their chief material consists of great crimes—crimes the very 
mention of which ought to revolt the moral feeling of the 
reader, but which, when presented so frequently before the 
mind, and especially with such accessories and surroundings 
as are, for the most part, to be found in these stories, are 
tolerably sure to lose something of their native repulsiveness. 
We have before referred to this point in these pages, but the 
evil has become so flagrant that we feel it necessary to enter 
a new and even more emphatic protest. We do not for a 
moment mean to say that the authors who appear to think 
that a tale would not be complete unless it contained a 
bigamy, an elopement, and a murder, are all disposed to 
extenuate the mora! guilt of these offences, or would advise 
their fair readers to imitate the examples of those extra- 
ordinary heroines whom they are so fond of depicting, the 
beautiful women of elegant figure and golden locks, whose fasci- 
nating exterior only hides a subtle brain and a pitiless heart, 
who play so prominent a part in many of our modern stories, 
especially those from female pens. But we do say that 
it is impossible to cultivate extensively this kind of acquaint- 
ance—to have the mind engaged and the feelings interested in 
the plots and machinations of these ruthless schemers, to be 
almost unconsciously drawn into the habit of regarding such 
crimes as being neither very exceptional nor very monstrous, 
—without having the moral nature degraded. It may be 
said, indeed, that crime, though doubtless made very interest- 
ing and piquant, is rarely represented as triumphant, but, on 
the contrary, as the fruitful source of endless difficulties and 
troubles to those by whom it is committed ; and that these 
ictures, therefore, serve as beacons to warn the young and 
inexperienced. As much could be said of the Newgate Calendar, 
which might on these principles be regarded as a very bene- 
ficial and moral study. It is hardly, however, the book which 
Christian parents would like to see their sons and daughters 
devouring with an eager interest, hurried on from volume 
to volume in the excitement awakened by the adventures of 
the remarkable men whose career it relates. Still we hesitate 
not to say, it would be harmless as compared with many of the 
novels which find hosts of eager admirers. 
Mrs. Henry Wood is one of the great offenders in this line. 
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After apparently hesitating for a time between the more sober 
and the more exciting class of works, and alternating one 
with the other almost in regular rotation, she appears now 
to have committed herself entirely to the sensational school. 
Elster’s Folly, her last, is decidedly her worst, the least 
careful and elaborate in plot, the feeblest in style, and in 
many respects the lowest in moral tone. Yet she has in it a 
theme which, if wisely and thoughtfully treated, might have 
yielded great and valuable results. Elster, the hero, is a 
young man of considerable natural parts, with many noble 
impulses, with a heart that recoiled from deliberate baseness 
and crime, but yet so vacillating in purpose and so weak of 
will, so easily brought under the sway of any stronger nature 
with which he was thrown into contact, that he was con- 
tinually led into follies so serious that in their ultimate 
consequences they became crimes. Such a character might 
in skilful hands have been employed to enforce lessons to 
which all would do well to give heed, lessons of sound prac- 
tical wisdom and moral purpose; but, in order to this, it 
required delicate and skilful treatment, and Mrs. Wood’s is 
very far from being this. The conduct of the hero, instead 
of revealing those nicer shades of character which might 
have been expected, is a compound in about equal proportions 
of idiotcy and wickedness. A man who is the real husband 
of one woman and the reputed husband of another, while he 
is at the same time in love with a third, having been 
married in ignorance to the first, and in simple weakness 
to the second, while secretly he was sighing over the folly 
that has separated him from the only one for whom he ever 
cared, must be either a fool or a monster, and in either case 
is little fitted to point a moral or adorn a tale. Sometimes 
we pity him for his feebleness; at other times we condemn 
him for that innate selfishness which is the root of his moral 
irresolution, and at all times we feel that his conduct is too 
remote from that of men in the possession of their ordinary 
reason to constitute even a salutary and impressive warning. 

Mrs. Wood may as well dismiss from her mind the notion 
that any moral good can arise from such representations. 
Such works as The Channings and Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles 
may be comparatively tame; but they will secure for her 
more of the respect of all whose respect is worth having, than 
those feeble attempts to follow in Miss Braddon’s wake, to 
which she has recently devoted herself. She must surely 
have met with men and women of a noble type who are 
neither knaves nor fools, but are possessed of a strength of 
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character, which under the guidance of right principles, is 
directed to the accomplishment of worthy ends. How is it 
that she does not introduce some of these? It would not be 
complimentary to herself to suppose that she is incapable of 
describing them, as it is not complimentary to her readers if 
she believes they have not the taste to appreciate and admire 
them. In common, however, with a good many other writers, 
she appears to think that the public relish nothing so much 
as — of thorough-paced villany, unscrupulous, pitiless, 
and crafty; and hence these form the staples of her story. 
It is true that this is not the type of character represented in 
the hero of Elster’s Folly. He is bad, mainly owing to his 
weakness, and we feel continually that that weakness is put 
forth as a plea to awaken a certain degree of sympathy in his 
favour. It would seem, however, as though it were impos- 
sible to write a tale without some one to play a darker part of 
crime, and this is no exception. The real villain, however, 
here, as in most of these stories, especially if they are written 
by women, is a woman. The Dowager Countess, who is the 
moving spring of most of the intrigues, is about as detest- 
able a piece of selfishness as we have ever had the misfortune 
to encounter. She is not an Aurora Floyd nor a Miss Gwilt ; 
she has neither their cleverness, nor their daring; she does 
not venture on bigamy or murder, but contents herself with 
the lighter offences of forgery and falsehood ; in some respects, 
however, she is more repulsive than these more audacious 
heroines. Let us add, too, that hers is a portrait which, if 
somewhat exaggerated in some points, has more numerous 
prototypes, and may teach a more necessary lesson. We 
should hope few of our fair friends have such strong predis- 
ae to murder as to need the warning supplied by Miss 

raddon or Mr. Wilkie Collins ; but the intense all-absorbing 
selfishness which was developed, though in rather a mon- 
strous style, in the old Countess, is much more frequent, and 
it may not be unprofitable to see how far it may lead those 
who still wear the mask of conventional virtue and shrink 
from great crimes. But in order to the proper effect of such 
a portraiture, there ought to have been a contrasted picture of 
beautiful unselfish good. The nearest approach to this is in 
the case of the Rector’s Daughter; but the character lacks 
force and impression, and in fact only serves to prove, if it 
= anything, that the authoress is most at home in the 

elineation of wickedness. It is not difficult to see the temp- 
tation to which she and others yield. Whatever art a writer 
may possess, it is hardly possible to create a sensation out of 
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goodness. The gently flowing stream of purity, benevolence, 
and truth, pursuing its quiet way, and scattering blessings 
wherever it comes, presents but few attractions to the artist, 
who finds something more likely to call forth his powers in 
the wild waves of the tempest wrought sea of fierce and selfish 
passion, continually revealing some new feature of interest 
in its ever-changing phases, grand and imposing in the very 
wreck and desolation which it works. There is, however, 
a craving in the mind for repose, and he who forgets to 
minister to it, will, sooner or later, find that he has made 
a grave mistake. Our sensation-writers ignore this at pre- 
sent, and by their neglect prove that they are not masters of 
their own craft. The grave, earnest, and reasonable objec- 
tions of moralists and religionists, grounded on the tendency 
of their writings, as serving to familiarise the mind with the 
worst forms of sin, to weaken that instinctive feeling which 
is one of the safeguards of purity, they will probably treat with 
little attention. They write to amuse the light-hearted, not 
to please the maw-worm taste of the Pharisee, they will pro- 
bably say. They might give more heed, perhaps, if they could 
be made to understand that they are losing even their power 
to interest, by detaining their readers for ever in the con- 
templation of unrelieved wickedness. The better class of 
minds turn away in quest of something more natural, more 
pure, and more refreshing; while those who drink most deeply 
into their spirit, feel that the appetite grows to that which 
it feeds upon, and craves for something more exciting than 
they, with the remnants of taste and self-restraint still belong- 
ing to them, are prepared to supply. 

A book of much greater merit, in every respect, than 
Elster’s Folly, is Armadale. Mr. Wilkie Collins has done 
more, perhaps, than almost any writer of the day to foster 
the taste for sensational stories. He is a pure story-teller, 
spending comparatively little care on anything but his plot; 
but in his own department hs is unrivalled. There is no one 
who, with more consummate skill, can weave an exciting tale 
out of the most slight and unpromising materials, leading his 
reader on from point to point with ever-growing interest, 
concealing the mystery on which the whole, depends till the 
proper time for disclosure comes, and, meanwhile, ever dang- 
ling it before the eye with an art that tantalises even while 
it stimulates the curiosity. 

Mr. Collins is a clever, and for a time is sure to be a 
popular, writer; and the moral tone of his books is, therefore, 
the more to be lamented. In No Name he has employed all 
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his genius so to gild one of the greatest offences a man can 
commit against the laws of morality and the well-being of 
society, as to hide its real character and excite sympathy for 
that which should be visited withstern reprobation. The tale 
is very powerful ; the poison is distilled so subtly that the evil 
is wrought almost before suspicion is awakened ; the art with 
which the whole is managed is so complete, that the mind 
unconsciously drifts on into an acquiescence in a state of 
things, which, were it free from the glamour which the 
author throws over the mental vision, it would at once con- 
demn. There is no other of Mr. Collins’s later books which is 
open to such serious exception; but we hesitate not to say 
that the tendency of all of them is to relax rather than to 
brace the moral tone of the reader. 

In Armadale we have a Miss Gwilt, a portrait drawn 
with masterly art, but one from which every rightly con- 
stituted mind turns with loathing. Is she, we ask, a type 
of any class to be found in -society, or is she simply a 
horrible monstrosity? Are we to believe that there are 
women, holding respectable positions, received into honest 
and even Christian circles, who are carrying on a system 
of intrigue and wickedness which we have been accustomed 
to associate with the name of Italy, but which we fondly 
believed had no existence in this country? Apparently our 
novelists would have us receive this notion, so determined 
is the pertinacity with which they go on producing heroes 
and heroines of this style. Now it is a Count Fosco, now a 
Lady Audley, now a Miss Gwilt; and, however it may be 
said, that in these tales the Nemesis rarely fails to overtake 
the guilty, and that the retribution exacted is sometimes very 
terrible, it must still be felt that even this is insufficient to 
remove the impression produced by the continued reproduc- 
tion of such characters. We go even further, and assert that 
the tendency of the multiplication of these tales is to create a 
- class of such criminals, if they do not already exist. We can 
well believe that the writers themselves little calculate the 
extent of the evil they are helping to produce. They are 
pleased with present popularity and success; they find they 
have the power of amusing, and are satisfied to employ it, 
never pausing to look at the ulterior consequences they may 
produce in many minds. Not the less certainly, however, do 
they scatter impressions calculated to shake that mutual 
confidence by which societies and, above all, families are held 
together, to abate our love of simple unpretending virtue, in 
fact, almost to destroy our faith in its reality. 
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It is only due to the author of Armadale to say that he does 
not leave his readers shut up to contact with wickedness alone. 
Armadale does develop a great moral:truth which cannot be 
too earnestly or too frequently enforced. It is so rare to find in 
these books any ethical lesson on which we can dwell with 
satisfaction, that it is the more incumbent on us to give this 
the mention it deserves. We think, indeed, it might have 
been developed in a wiser and healthier manner, that a Miss 
Gwilt was not necessary, even as a foil to Midwinter and 
Armadale, and perhaps that the familiarity with her evil 
is more likely to leave a lasting impression on those young 
and susceptible minds, which ought most carefully to be 
guarded from such influences, than the spectacle of the good 
by which it was ultimately overcome. Still, we must acknow- 
ledge the presence of this element, and the implied recogni- 
tion of the power that, notwithstanding the many adverse 
forces with which it has to contend, secures the ultimate 
victory for the good. s 

It may be objected that in judging of these books by their 
moral and religious tendency, we are ascribing to them too 
much importance, and testing them by a standard to which 
they cannot be expected to conform. They are intended, 
it may be said, only for those lighter hours in which the mind 
feels the necessity of unbending itself, and if they serve the 
purposes of recreation, we have no right to complain that they 
do not accomplish some higher end for which they were never 
designed. But such reasoning loses sight of some of the 
most important facts of our mental history. Our opinions 
and views are not due to any one class of influences, but to 
an infinite variety of impressions which are continually being 
made upon us, as much in our seasons of relaxation as in 
those of more serious and earnest application. We have 
other teachers besides those whom we distinctly recognise in 
that capacity, and perhaps the unacknowledged ones are 
often the most powerful. Their ideas are insinuated, rather 
than formally inculcated, and they quietly mingle with our 
currents of thought without being challenged and examined, 
as are opinions more elaborately set forth. They come to us 
when we are off our guard, and they gain their place and 
position before we have begun fairly to discuss them. These 
books of relaxation are, therefore, just those which need to 
be most carefully watched. They are instructors as well as 
entertainers, informal teachers, indeed, but not therefore less 
influential, and we have a right to demand of them that they 
show what spirit they are of, so that if we cannot altogether 
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commend, and perhaps cannot altogether shut them out, we 
may at least provide some prophylactics and correctives. 
Besides, many, we might say most, of these writers, are in 
the habit of dealing, more or Jess, with moral and religious 
questions, and with the latter especially, in the most unfair, 
ungenerous, and mischievous style. They announce no defi- 
nite opinions—probably having none to announce—and the 
general tendency is to create the idea that there is no special 
value attaching to creeds, and no great power residing in 
spiritual emotions. They ignore almost completely the action 
of religious principles and impulses, and when they refer to 
them at all it is for the most part to pour upon them ridicule 
and contempt. 

It is this spirit which prompted a writer in the Pall Mall 
Gazetteto occupy himself with an elaborate arithmetical compu- 
tation of the number of sermons delivered every year, with the 
view of showing the immense waste of time, thought, and energy 
involved in the continuance of*the present habit of preach- 
ing; this inspires the continual sneers in which the Saturday 
Review—never more keen and sarcastic than when dealing 
with ministers of the Gospel—indulges ; and this leads certain 
quasi-philosophers, some of whom may be found even in the 
ranks of Christian Churches, to speak with hardly suppressed 
scorn of “‘ popular preachers.” We should not pause, even if 
we had space, to defend the pulpit against these assailants ; 
and it is the less necessary because the very bitterness and ° 
pertinacity of the attacks may be fairly accepted as the most 
certain testimony to the power of the institution against 
which they are directed. If the pulpit were really the feeble 
and obsolete thing which it is represented, if preachers were 
generally either poor twaddlers or wretched deceivers, if the 
great majority of sermons were listened to with simple weari- 
ness and produced no result whatever; if, in short, the pulpit 
only continued to exist at all because of the difficulty of dis- 
lodging a superstition round which the hoar of a venerable 
antiquity has gathered, we should have few of these sarcasms. 
Itis the power of the pulpit which constitutes its real offence. 
It is because, after all the clever caricatures and cruel calum- 
nies directed against preachers, large numbers of men will 
persist in believing that they are not mere actors, and that 
the preaching of the Gospel is something essentially different 
from the performance of an opera, that the attack is renewed 
again and again. We would charitably hope that those by 
whom such charges are indited have never had the opportunity 
of becoming intimately acquainted with the men whom they 
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thus hold up to ridicule, so as to understand their real motives 
and characters. Ignorance, indeed, is but a poor excuse for 
those who might reasonably be expected to understand the 
things and people of whom they write, but it is a venial 
transgression as compared with the gross misrepresentation of 
which otherwise they must be convicted. Whether, however, 
it be to ignorance or malevolence that such portraits are due, 
the effect is alike injurious; and it surely would be well 
for Christians to consider how far it is right for them to allow 
their children to be exposed to influences so calculated to 
diminish the respect in which religious men and institutions 
ought ever to be cherished. 

Mrs. Oliphant is a writer of a very different stamp from 
those already described, but she seems equaily incapable of 
appreciating the motives and principles of spiritual life. She 
is anything but a sensational writer, although she has occa- 
sionally been tempted out of her own proper line into that 
which at present is more popular; but, as we have already said, 
her ventures in this direction have been invariably attended 
with ill-success. Her strength lies inrepresentations of ordinary 
life, and she would do wisely if she confined herself entirely to 
them. Her works would gain immensely in coherence, con- 
sistency, and real force if everything in the spasmodic view 
were rigidly struck out of them. The “ Thursday evenings ” 
at Miss Majoribanks’, the little parties, and even more, the 
petits soupers at Mrs. Tozer’s, the conference between Mr. 
Wentworth’s maiden aunt, the scenes at the Hall and Vicarage, 
occasioned by the Romish proclivities of the Rev. Guy Went- 
worth, the various talks among the gossips of Carlingford, are 
done with marvellous cleverness ; and if there is a slight exag- 
geration, it is not more than might be safely predicated and 
ought to be readily condoned. Pre-Raphaelite artists are apt 
to paint the skies rather blue, and to give the,grass a deeper 
green than it ever wears; and if Mrs. Oliphant has fallen into 
the same error, and makes vulgarity a little too snobbish, and 
inanity rather too empty and heartless, we must not be too 
severe in our critical condemnation of sketches which, taken 
as a whole, are wonderfully truthful and effective. The art 
with which she has thrown interest around Carlingford, a very 
common-place town with extremely common-place people, 
just the sqrt of people, in fact, that one might be sure of 
meeting in any third-rate provincial town into which he might 
be cast, is worthy of all praise. She has succeeded, by means 
of pure genius, in giving her readers an intimate knowledge 
of, and personal interest in, its little local celebrities. We 
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know the succession of its rectors and of its Dissenting 
ministers too ; we feel as if, were we thrown into it, we could 
at once find our way into its aristocratic lane and its more 
vulgar business streets; we could point out the surgery of 
Dr. Majoribanks, or the shop of old Elsworthy, or the respect- 
able mansion out of which the pretty Miss Woodhouse used 
to issue on her errands of mercy; we have before our mind’s 
eye an exact picture of Salem Chapel, contrasting in the sim- 
plicity of its old barn-like architecture with the more ancient 
parish church and the more pretentious and ecclesiastical St. 
Roques. In thus digging into the almost unpenetrated strata 
of English middle-class life in a small country town, Mrs. 
Oliphant has discovered a vein of great richness which she 
has known how to work to the best advantage. To a less 
minute observer and less practised artist the opening would 
not have been of the slightest value, for in his hands the 

ortraits would have been too dull and common-place, and the 
incidents too monstrous and wearisome, to have been at all 
attractive. But our authoress knows how to discriminate 
between even the minutest shades of difference, and to repro- 
duce them with astonishing reality. Her pictures have all 
the correctness of photographs, and if they are not wholly free 
from their hardness, are so carefully finished that they have 
a good deal of beauty. 

It is impossible, however, for Mrs. Oliphant to depict that 
of which she has no accurate knowledge herself, and hence 
her representations of religious men and their doings, and still 
more their motives, are singularly superficial and unsatisfactory. 
We have no idea that she intends to be unfair. She has doubt- 
less her own preferences, liking (if we are able to judge at all) 
the Churchman better than the Dissenter, and the High Church- 
man better than his Evangelical brother; the reason for her 
feeling being . same in both cases, the superior respect- 
ability and moderation of her favourite over his rival. Still 
we do not believe she would knowingly allow herself to be 
unfairly influenced. She seems to have “ got up” religious 
parties and their distinctions much as a novelist intending to 
write a romance of the Middle Ages “ gets up ” the costumes, 
manners, and general characteristics of the period. She has 
the sense to perceive that among the middle classes of a 
country town the affairs of their religious communities occupy 
too prominent a place to be left altogether without notice, and 
she has therefore sought to learn something about them. 
But her knowledge is, at best, extremely superficial. No one 

has painted so many different varieties of ministers, and it 
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cannot be denied that they present certain general resem- 
blances to the classes they are severally intended to typify, 
but this is all. Of the real ground of the deep-rooted dis- 
tinctions between them, of the influences that have united to 
mould them and make them what they are, of the impulses 
by which they are chiefly moved and the aims which they 
seek, she has but a very imperfect conception. If we under- 
stand her at all, she is rather disposed to regard these sec- 
tarian differences as ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing,”—more the 
result of temperament, or education, or social position, than 
real conviction. The Tozers are vulgar, fond of patronising 
their minister, democratic and levelling, from a consciousness 
of their own social inferiority, yet puffed up with a sense of 
their own importance, and therefore Dissenters. The Went- 
worths are refined, cultured, aristocratic in tastes and ten- 
dencies ; hence they delight in crosses, wax tapers, and all 
the paraphernalia of modern High Churchism. Of the strong 
convictions that underlie and regulate the outward peculiari- 
ties of both, she takes no more account than if they had no 
existence at all. Hence her Tuftons and Vincents, her Burys, 
Beverleys, and Wentworths, though very clever sketches, really 
contribute very little to a knowledge of the ecclesiastical 
parties and clerical teachers of the time. Her portraits are 
nowhere ill-natured, but the general impression left is cer- 
tainly not a favourable one to religious men; on the contrary, 
the tendency is to give the idea that Christian ministers are a 
very weak class, sadly wanting in manliness and, if the truth 
must be told, in ordinary good sense, miserably deficient in 
the qualities which would fit them to be guides and instructors 
of others. Mrs. Oliphant would probably say that she pays 
its deserved tribute to religious earnestness with whatever 
party it may be found, that she respects even the scruples 
of the Romanising vicar of Wentworth, that she does justice 
to the glowing eloquence and youthful enthusiasm of Mr. 
Vincent, that she recognises the honest and self-denying work 
done by the devotees of St. Roques, and that her great aim 
has been to inculcate a spirit of wider toleration by leading 
each party to see something of its own deficiencies and of the 
excellences of its opponents. All this is good enough, but 
unhappily the tendency is to produce a feeling of general 
indifference to anything beyond the maintenance of that ex- 
ternal religious decorum which respectable society holds to be 
essential, a kind of spiritual dilettantism fatal to faith, love, 
and earnestness. 

‘Miss Majoribanks ” is occupied mainly with more secular 
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matters. The heroine is a clever woman, who seeks to make 
herself a position as the leader of the fashions at Carlingford, 
and the story is filled up with accounts of her little devices 
to conciliate general support to rivalries she awakened, the 
difficulties against which she had to struggle, and the tact 
with which she was able to overcome them. If it were 
necessary to have a fresh illustration of the petty troubles 
and equally petty joys of the world, if we wanted a new 
sermon on the old texts, ‘“‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” 
“The labour of the foolish wearieth every one of them ;” if we 
sought fresh corroboration of the truth that ‘‘he who liveth in 
pleasure is dead while he liveth,” we might certainly find all 
this here. The pictures of a society which is “‘ thoroughly of 
the earth, earthy,” are striking and, if saddening, instructive 
in the highest sense. The utter emptiness and hollowness of 
a life which owns no high principle and leads on to no en- 
during end, which is unwilling to find place even for the 
influences of a pure and honest affection lest it should inter- 
fere with the designs of a small ambition, is here exposed with 
great art and power. ‘‘ Miss Majoribanks ” has no vices, and 
is free even from the government of strong passions; she is 
elegant, accomplished, lady-like, and in every way fitted to 
shine in the gay circles of fashion ; she has that success which 
a desire to please and the untiring exercise of the art of 
pleasing is tolerably certain to secure, yet there is nothing to 
tempt any one to follow in her course. The tale would have 
been eminently useful if it had pointed out some more ex- 
cellent way. As it is, the effect is depressing. Politics, 
business, science, social life, religion itself, appear to be only 
so many toys with which different classes occupy themselves 
for a time, but none of which yield any very high or satis- 
factory results. The clergyman of the story is Archdeacon 
Beverley, and he certainly fails to impress us with the idea that 
he has any nobler object or is inspired by any grander motives 
than the poor groundlings with whom he is associated. He 
is more precise and formal, more pompous, more inclined to 
stand upon his dignity, but hardly more attractive or more 
estimable than his companions. He is a “ Broad” Church- 
man, a school on which Mrs. Oliphant has not touched before, 
and which, so far as giving any light as to its principles or 
peculiarities is concerned, she might just as well have left 
untouched now. In fact, we should doubt whether she has her- 
self formed any very clear idea of the position which it actually 
holds. If we were to take our impressions from this work, we 
should define a Broad Churchman as one who believes every- 
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thing in general and nothing in particular, and whose rule of 
life is of a very liberal and accommodating kind, and who has 
a particular mode of speaking and acting—‘“‘ his own Broad 
Church way”’—though what that may be we are left to con- 
jecture, for hardly a hint is given on the subject. The descrip- 
tion of this worthy dignitary, who hoped to become a bishop 
if Carlingford should be made into a bishopric, is not very 
minute, and, so far as it goes, not very flattering to the party 
to which he belonged. The Broad Church way appears to 
have very much to do with the outward deportment, for in 
one place we are told “he fixed his eyes on the ground and 
entered, meditatively, without looking where he was going, in 
his own Broad Church way ;” and on another occasion, when 
the unfortunate man had occasion to “‘ wipe the moisture from 
his forehead,” we are told that Miss Majoribanks ‘‘ remarked 
at the moment that he had a Low Church look which she 
would not have expected from him ;” nay, it seemed to be 
questionable whether such a fearful thing as wiping the fore- 
head did not go beyond the follies of the Low Church, for it is 
added, ‘‘it was a very Low Church, not to say Dissentish, 
sort of thing to do.” This certainly is a new badge of distinc- 
tion for ecclesiastical parties. Mrs. Oliphant would not write 
such nonsense if she was dealing with the subject with 
which she was thoroughly conversant. Her ideas of the 
Broad Church, however, are of the most hazy, as will appear 
from the more detailed sketch of the Archdeacon : 


“For there could be no doubt that he was Broad Church, even 
though his antecedents had not proclaimed the fact. He had a way of 
talking on many subjects which alarmed his hostess. It was not that 
there was anything objectionable in what he said—for, to be sure, a 
clergyman and archdeacon may say a great many things that ordinary 
people would not like to venture on—but still it was impossible to say 
what it might lead to ; for it is not everybody who knows when to stop, 
as Mr. Beverley in his position might be expected to do. It was the 
custom of good society in Carlingford, to give a respectful assent, for 
example, to Mr. Bury’s extreme Low Churchism—as if it were profane, 
as it certainly was not respectable, to differ from the Rector—and to 
give him as wide a field as possible for his missionary operations by 
keeping out of the way. But Mr. Beverley had not the least regard 
for respectability, nor that respect for religion which consists in keeping 
as clear of it as possible ; and the way in which he spoke of Mr. Bury’s 
view wounded some people’s feelings. Altogether he was, as Mrs. 
Chiley said, an anxious person to have in the house ; for he just as often 
agreed with the gentlemen in their loose ways of thinking, as with the 
more correct opinions by which the wives and mothers, who had charge 
of their morality, strove hard to keep them in the right way ; and that 
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was the reverse of what one naturally expected from a clergyman. He 
was very nice, and had a nice position; and, under all the circum- 
stances, it was not only a duty to pay attention to him, but a duty from 
which results of a most agreeable character might spring; but still, 
though she could not be otherwise than kind, it would be impossible to 
say that it was out of personal predilection that Mrs. Chiley devoted 
herself to her guest. She admitted frankly that he was not like 
clergymen were in her time. For one thing, he seemed to think that 
every silly boy and girl ought to have an opinion and be consulted, as 
if they had anything to do with it—which was just the way to turn 
their heads and make them utterly insupportable.” 


We need not say that we are not champions of the Broad 
Church principles; but it is unfair to write of any religious 

arty after this fashion. It is not thus that George Eliot 

eals with subjects of this character. Of the general merits 
of Felix Holt, her last book, it is not our purpose here to 
speak at length; but we are bound to commend the care with 
which she has sought to understand the exact points of dif- 
ference between the various religious parties to whom she 
refers, and the accuracy with which she describes them, and 
let us say, too, the sincere respect which she shows to true 

oodness wherever she finds it. Churchmen, Independents, 

eneral Baptists, are all introduced in the course of the pre- 
sent story, and none of them have reason to complain that 
they are treated with intentional injustice. There are some 
capital hits which, though they are too pungent to be alto- 
gether relished at first, contain an amount of truth which it 
would not be wise to ignore, especially considering that it is 
not spoken in an unkindly spirit. Here is an excellent little 
bit, and it is the only one which we have space to introduce. 
“That is Lyddy’s fault, who sits crying over her want of 
Christian assurance, instead of brushing your clothes and 
putting out your clean cravat. She is always saying her 
righteousness is filthy rags, and really I don’t think that is a 
very strong expression for it. I’m sure it is dusty clothes and 
furniture.” We are never the worse for being reminded of 
the importance of practical religion. The only danger is, lest 
in the protest against a faith without works, there should be 
an attempt to have works without faith, and, looked at from 
our point of view, this is the great defect of Felix Holt. 
Goodness, and goodness of a very high pattern, too, is de- 
scribed and commended ; but though we find it most conspi- 
cuous in some religious men, we do not feel that it is the 
necessary outcome and natural result of their deep religious 
convictions. On the contrary, we can hardly help receiving 
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the free impression that their religion is regarded rather as an 
evidence of weakness than as the source of all their strength. 
Thus Rufus Lyon, the Independent minister, is a perfectly 
unique and striking portrait, as unlike the Chadbands and 
Stiggins of Mr. Dickens or the Vincents of Mrs. Oliphant as a 
portrait by Sir J. W. Gordon is unlike the wretched daub we 
sometimes see on the walls of a millionaire, whose taste has 
not kept pace with the advance in his material wealih. His 
self-denying zeal, his passionate love for learning, his thorough 
consecration to his work, his singular simplicity of spirit and 
life, are very beautiful and are admirably drawn. Indepen- 
dents ought to be thankful to so accomplished a writer for 
the pains she has taken in depicting one of the class of men 
to whom they owe so much, and may reasonably profit b 
the kindly hints she gives as to their mode of treating te 
earnest workers. At the same time they will feel that there 
is a defect in the representation. The intense sincerity, depth, 
and beauty of Mr. Lyon’s piety is fully recognised ; but still 
we can hardly help feeling that the writer looks upon it as 
rather overstrained, as something which is quite as much 
fitted to excite our compassion as our respect, and the idea is 
strengthened by the mode in which Felix Holt deals with reli- 
gious questions. In short, we must not conceal from ourselves 
the fact that, even with novelists most disposed to treat Chris- 
tians and their work fairly, there is, for the most part, a deep- 
seated dislike of what they regard as mere dogma. They 
would have holy lives, and they do not see the connection 
between them and a pure Scriptural creed, and the error is so 
popular and so ensnaring that there is the greater need the 
more earnestly to warn the young against its delusions. It 
may be that, in some sections of the Church especially, the 
neglect of the ethical side of Christianity has induced a 
feeling of antagonism to that dogmatic truth which has been 
presented, not too decidedly and too earnestly, but too exclu- 
sively, and without a sufficient regard to its practical issues. 
Christian teachers will do well to profit so far by their obser- 
vation of this as to give their exhibitions of the truth a greater 
completeness, and while resolutely holding fast by the doc- 
trines they have received, to insist that the most convincing 
evidence of the Divinity of the doctrine is to be found in the 
beauty and holiness of the lives they fashion. 

Felix Holt contributes some excellent additions to Geor,; 
Eliot’s gallery of characters. Mrs. Holt, with her extraordi- 
nary ideas about Scripture and its interpretation, and her 
singular faculty of discovering some text to suit the purpose 
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of the moment, talks almost as amusingly, if not quite as 
profoundly, as the illustrious Mrs. Poyser. ‘I was born,” she 
tells the unfortunate minister who had listened to her inter- 
minable talk, ‘in the General Baptist conviction, and as for 
being saved without works, there’s many, I dare say, can’t do 
without that doctrine; but, I thank the Lord, I never needed 
to put myself on a level with the thief on the cross. I’ve 
done my duty, and more, if anybody comes to that; for | 
have gone without my bit of meat to make broth for a sick 
neighbour, and if any of the church members say they have 
done the same, I’d ask them if they had the sinking at the 
stomach as I have.” Equally good in her own way is Lyddy, 
the sharp, shrewd, somewhat satirical, but thoroughly good 
Lyddy, Mr. Holt’s devoted servant. Parson Jack, with his 
bonhomie, his absolute devotion to his family, and his 
equally complete indifference to principles, is one of the 
cleverest portraits of the book. It is but fair to remember, 
however, that the writer lays her scene more than thirty 
years ago, and that both clergymen and Dissenting ministers 
are widely different from what they were at that time. Parson 
Jack has few counterparts left, and there are fewer of the 
Debarry class than was the case in the last generation. Asa 
picture of the times immediately succeeding the Reform Bill, 
the book is remarkably faithful and instructive. Its greatest 
blot is the introduction of Mr. Transome’s strange, repulsive, 
and, in our judgment, most improbable story. 

A story from the pen of a clergyman of high repute, like 
the Rev. Charles Kingsley, and especially an historical tale, 
from the Regius Professor of Modern History, at Cambridge, 
might fairly be expected to be distinguished from the common 
ruck of the novels of: the season, alike in artistic excellence 
and in Christian tone. We regret to say that so reasonable 
an expectation is certainly not fulfilled in the case of Here- 
ward the Wake. As a story, it is dull and wearisome in the 
extreme; as a lesson on life, it is essentially defective and 
mischievous. There are, undoubtedly, materials sufficient 
for the construction of an interesting historical romance out 
of the records of that period of transition and disorder which 
followed the Norman Conquest, and there were heroic deeds 
done in resistance to the invader’s power worthy of the 
artist’s utmost skill; but Mr. Kingsley has sacrificed all such 
advantages in his desire to depict the achievements of a rude 
savage, and exalt him into a hero. Mr. Kingsley writes in 
his “‘ own Broad Church way,” as Mrs. Oliphant has it. He 
is a muscular Christian, and of course the heroes whom he 
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loves to honour belong to the same illustrious school; but, 
unfortunately, each new creation exhibits degeneracy. There 
was something very touching about Amyas Leigh; and Tom 
Thurnall, if less attractive and with faults less to be excused, 
considering the times in which he lived, had still a noble and 
generous nature ; but we are at a loss to see what to admire 
in Hereward, except mere physical courage and daring. He 
was a coarse drunkard, who sullied the glories of his victories 
by his revellings and excess ; he was a cold-blooded sensualist, 
who abandoned a noble-minded and long-suffering wife, who 
had sacrified her all, country, friends, treasure, personal com- 
fort, and imperilled her very life for him; he was a recreant 
even to the country which he professed to serve; yet this is 
the man, forsooth, whom Mr. Kingsley is permitted in the 
pages of a periodical, edited by one so honoured as Dr. Nor- 
man Macleod, to hold up to the admiration of the young men 
and maidens of England. 

From first to last the tale is a glorification of simple brute 
force, unrelieved by any high genius, and undirected to any 
grand patriotic object. And this, we suppose, is muscular 
Christianity! Let us say at once that we are not insensible 
to the importance of some points of his teaching. We have 
no sympathy with the namby-pambyism and sentimental 
dreaming, both in religion and politics, against which Mr. 
Kingsley has always so earnestly protested. We believe that 
an ascetic contempt for the body is as un-Christian as it is 
unphilosophical, and that an attention to physical law, and to 
the cultivation of that health and vigour which may render 
us capable of rendering good service to God and man, is 
essential to the completeness of our religion. But we do not, 
therefore, conclude that great strength and prowess, capa- 
bility of endurance or gymnastic skill, are necessarily reli- 
gious, or that athlete and Christian are convertible terms. 
We do not believe that in the present condition of our 
humanity, the world is ever to be governed on any rose water 
theory; and, unfortunately, we do not see any signs of the 
dawn of that era of universal peace and charity, whose advent 
some sanguine prophets were a few years ago so fond of pre- 
dicting. But, on the other hand, we cannot regard war as 
anything but a terrible calamity; nor can we exult in deeds 
of sanguinary violence, often as purposeless as they were 
cruel. Mr. Kingsley’s teachings were, undoubtedly, a reaction 
from an opposite extreme, and to a certain extent commanded 
our sympathy; but the vehemence of his own feelings, unre- 
strained by those correcting influences which we might have 
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supposed, would have exercised great sway over him, have 
carried him to lengths from which we should have hoped 
that, as a man of taste and refinement, not to say as a 
minister of the Gospel of Peace, he would have recoiled. Some 
of the chapters in the present tale would have been admirably 
suited to'the columns of journals which chronicle with a 
special gusto every detail of those horrible prize fights, the 
interest in which these apostles of muscular Christianity 
have done much to revive, but are singularly out of keep- 
ing with the professed aim and established reputation of Good 
Words. We have only to compare this extraordinary rhap- 
sody with some of the tales that have appeared in the same 
journal, with, for example, the editor’s own less elaborate but 
equally manly and far more healthful story of the Old Lieu- 
tenant, with Mrs. Craik’s Mistress and Maid, or with Alexander 
Smith’s novelette in the same volume, to be made thoroughly 
conscious of the intellectual, as well as moral, inferiority of 
this Hereward. If, indeed, it had had to trust to its own 
intrinsic literary merits, the book would have fallen still-born 
from the press, and even now, with all the prestige derived from 
Mr. Kingsley’s great name, we doubt whether it will find many 
readers. The legends and traditions about white bears, Cor- 
nish giants, the mare Swallow, the magic armour, the sword 
Brainbiter, and all the rest of it are not particularly enter- 
taining, and the idea of their being light reading must be 
regarded by most novel readers as a very sorry joke. 

Mr. Kingsley would, probably, tell us that he never intended 
to represent Hereward as the type of a Christian hero ; that, 
on the contrary, he distinctly points out how much of the old 
savage and heathen element there was in his character; that 
he is described as having ‘never felt the influence of that 
classic civilisation, without which good manners seem, even 
to this day, almost beyond the reach of the white man,” and 
still more as “ godless, scéptical of Providence itself,” and 
withal strongly tainted by a dark superstition. Still, he is 
throughout the hero of the story, towering with all his vices 
above his compeers as the noble English champion. His 
brutal deeds are recorded without shuddering, if not even with 
a sort of grim satisfaction, and the impression is certainly 
conveyed, that though his coarseness, and drunkenness, and, 
above all, his disloyalty to his wife, were deserving of keenest 
censure and punishment, yet his feats of daring, accompanied 
though they were often by barbarous cruelties, were so worthy 
of admiration, that if his great offences were not to be con- 
doned, yet they were to be treated with leniency because of 
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his dauntless courage, his marvellous prowess, and his love 
of English liberty. The feeling with which the author regards 
him is to be judged from the concluding passage relative to 
this fierce, ungoverned, sensual hero. ‘‘ They knew not that 
Hereward was alive for evermore, that only his husk and 
shell lay mouldering there in Crowland choir, that above 
them and around them, and in them, destined to raise them 
out of that bitter bondage, and mould them into a great 
nation, and the parents of still greater nations in lands as 
yet unknown, brooded the immortal spirit of Hereward, now 
purged from all earthly dross—even the spirit of freedom, 
which can never die.” What may be the exact meaning of 
this wild rhapsody we do not profess to determine ; for we 
are certainly at a loss to find any interpretation by which it 
can be reconciled either with Christianity or common sense. 
It appears to us a poor parody on the song of the American 
War— 
“ John Brown is dead, 
But John Brown’s spirit is marching on.” 


But in this there was some sense, for John Brown, by teach- 
ing and example, had kindled a spirit of enthusiasm and reve- 
rence for the rights of humanity, of resolution to break the 
chains of the slave, and overturn the power of the oppressor, 
which directly led to the election of Abraham Lincoln. But 
what is the spirit spoken of by Mr. Kingsley, which in one 
clause appears to be the “‘ immortal spirit ” of Hereward him- 
self, ‘‘ purged from all earthly dross” (where, how, and when 
we are left to conjecture), and in the next the spirit of 
freedom. In either case we equally object to the implication 
contained in the passage, in the one on theological and moral, 
in the other on historical, grounds. We should be sorry, 
indeed, to believe that the spirit of English freedom was in- 
carnated in such a wild, lawless Berserk as Hereward, as 
we are certainly unprepared to endorse the theology which 
teaches that such a life as his was followed by an immortality 
of blessedness. But, perhaps, we are going too far when we 
attempt to extract any serious or rational meaning from such 
a piece of idle rodomontade and bombast. 

On one point, however, we are bound to be clear. Such 
teaching may be very attractive to a certain class of young 
men; its high-sounding words about virtue and purity, and 
self-restraint, and fearless courage in vindication of the 
right, may deceive the unwary, but Christian teaching it is 
not. It insists upon one class of virtues to the depreciation 
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and neglect of others quite as necessary, and it ministers to 
the growth of a spirit in decided antagonism to a Gospel 
whose highest blessings are reserved for the meek, the 
merciful, the peacemakers—its tendency is to justify the 
strong in their aggressions upon the rights and privileges of 
the weak. Its only logical outcome, however Mr. Kingsley 
may fail to perceive it, is to establish the most devilish of all 
maxims, that “might is right ;” from first to last it fosters 
that “ pride of life” which is “ not of the Father, but is of 
the world.” 

Broad Churchism has found another and more formal 
exponent in the anonymous author of Beyond the Church, 
who has undertaken to satirise the different parties within 
the Established Church, in order to justify the course of one 
who ultimately breaks loose from all his moorings and drifts 
away into a state of religious independence, which abjures 
all dogma and renounces fellowship with every sect, but still 
seeks to maintain a life of consistent practical godliness. 
The novel is one which deserves careful attention, as a very 
significant specimen of the kind of thoughts and feelings at 
present fermenting in the breasts of many young men. As 
a story, it is not particularly clever. Indeed, the plot is not 
the essential part of the book, being constructed manifestly 
for the sole purpose of introducing certain characters 
necessary to the working out of the ulterior idea the writer 
has in view. There is a great deal of smartness, to say the 
least, in the hits at some of the Church parties, and in the 
sketches of University life a vividness, truthfulness, and 
power which must produce impression. But it is in its keen 
and cutting sarcasms on the inconsistencies that mark respect- 
able religionists, in its portraitures of clerical character, in 
its bold and daring comments on Christian dogma, that the 
power of the book consists. Before he became a free-thinker, 
the hero, a young Oxonian destined for the Church, had been 
a free-liver; but when the deepening earnestness of his 
character led him to examine the foundations of the faith, 
and, as the result, to doubt as to the rightfulness of sub- 
scription, he soon found that his father, a rector of the 
old port-wine and fox-hunting schools, would not treat 
these vagaries of opinion with the same tolerance which he 
had previously extended to his breaches of the moral law. 
With caustic and not altogether undeserved bitterness, 
therefore, he complains at a time when his refusal to take 
orders had clouded all his earthly prospects, led to his 
expulsion from his father’s house, and exposed him to uni- 
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versal obloquy,—‘‘I find that while I was a mere heathen 
and cared nothing about religion, no one was shocked, or 
said a word; since I have begun to try, and think, and ‘act 
aright, all my friends reproach me.” There is also consider- 
able justice in the description of the way in which the 
clergy deal with the formularies to which subscription is 
required. ‘‘ He found that each guest read and interpreted 
the carte differently; then generally each selected his own 
favourite, or if he could not find it, called some other by 
that name, and then vowed it was in the carte. He found 
that many never looked at the bill of fare, but ate at random 
—that some said all dishes were to be found at the Church’s 
banquet, if you only know where to look; others that many 
viands were actually noxious and indigestible, and ought to 
be expurgated. So the end was frequent disputes and 
quarrels, and the unhappy carte being flung at the head of 
some guest.” No doubt the author here hits the weakest 
point of the Anglican Church ; but if he wanted to reconcile 
men to the existing state of things, he could hardly have 
done it more effectually than by conducting his hero into 
a state of mere negation in reference to all distinctive beliefs. 
The book abounds in sketches of the clergy of different 
classes, professedly taken from real life, and giving us, if 
we are to accept them all as genuine, a considerable insight 
into the penetralia of Anglicanism. But such artists are 
apt to overdo their work, and it is so here. The fiercest 
enemy of the Church of England will hardly believe that 
the Rector of Easimore, who had as much religion as a 
Zulu and as much feeling as a stone, is really a sample of a 
large class; or that the generation to which he belonged 
has only disappeared to make way for another of whom 
the Rev. Cyril Ponsonby is a fitting representative. The 
sketch of Marbecke is clever enough, and is, we fe 
only too truthful an exposure of the spirit that animates too 
many wielding considerable influence at Oxford. The whole 
tone of the book, however, is irreligious; and the episode 
of Mr. Harcourt, if not absolutely immoral, decidedly low 
in tone and loose in principle. Fordyce loses all faith in 
the Christian system properly so called; he becomes a 
zealous devotee of science, and an earnest worker for the 
social and sanitary improvement of the poor; for, ‘ most 
important of all, he perceived how that a man, desirous of 
benefiting the lower orders, must commence by improving 
their social and sanitary condition before preaching heavenly 
truths to their minds, and that science must be the pioneer 
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of Christianity.” And this is the point to which the cold 
indifference of one class of the clergy, the Romanising 
puerilities of another, and the loose, illogical, often un- 
Christian, if not positively anti-Christian liberalism of a 
third, are driving a large number of thoughtful young men. 
We like neither the spirit nor the teaching of the book; we 
are not captivated by its smart cleverness, but we accept 
it as an exhibition of the operation of some of the mighty 
influences which are at present hindering the progress of 
evangelical truth among us, and a reminder of the responsi- 
bility resting on all who desire earnestly to contend for the 
faith once delivered to the saints. And this, perhaps, is 
one of the main uses of such books in general. They are 
a kind of barometers, whose indications we must study with 
thoughtfulness and care, if we would know what currents of 
feeling are stirring the popular mind, and be prepared to 
meet them with wisdom and effect. 
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Art. V.—La Guerre et la Crise Européenne. Par Micwen 
Cuevauier. Paris: Garnier Fréres, 6, Rue des Saints- 
Péres. 1866. 


Ir is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of the 
events which are about to create a new Germany, to change 
the face of Europe, and to go farther towards the establish- 
ment of a real balance of power among the leading nations 
of the Old World than anything that has happened in modern 
history. 

It “aa been observed with truth that wars in Asia are some- 
times productive of great changes in a short space of time, 
while those of Europe have been generally long and yet com- 
paratively barren of results. This is owing to the strong indivi- 
duality and vitality of the races of Europe, and their conse- 
quent power to resist conquest and assimilation by strangers. 
We have now, however, reached a crisis in which considerable 
changes in the political geography of Europe also have been 
effected by short though bloody struggles. Coinciding as 
those changes do with ethnographical and, to a certain 
extent, with religious demarcations, they are apparently des- 
tined to be permanent, for the same reason that caused them 
to be so speedily brought about ; instead of being so many 
laborious efforts against their nature, they have been wrought 
in the direction pointed out by the natural aspirations of the 
peoples concerned. The short Italian campaign of 1859, 
awakening Italy from the sleep of ages and giving her political 
existence, has had more effect upon the map of Europe for 
the future than all the wars of Napoleon I. The few days’ 
shock between the armies of Protestant Prussia and Catholic 
Austria upon the upper waters of the Elbe has not indeed 
given Germany its definitive shape, but has set that shape 
within sight and reach, making its attainment, humanly 
speaking, certain. The incalculable sufferings of the Thirty 
Years’ War secured an all-important yet barely negative end— 
they saved German Protestantism from threatened extermina- 
tion; the seas of blood shed during the wars of the first 
French empire were the price of Europe’s triumphant reaction 
against the ambition of, Napoleon, but the campaign of 1866 
has determined the supremacy of Protestantism in Germany, 
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and it has interposed an effectual obstacle to attempts at 
universal empire by any future rulers of France. Thus the 
treaties which are being negotiated while we write, and will, 
we hope, be satisfactorily concluded before these pages meet 
the reader’s eye, will be distinguished by results complementary 
of those concerned in the treaties of Westphalia and Vienna, 
but positive and far more decisive. 

To speak thus is to confess that we are among those who 
can look upon the weakening of the house of Hapsburg with 
equanimity, and we do so without any qualms of conscience. 
Our past alliances with Austria were dictated by expediency 
on both sides. It was our common interest that she should 
serve as a check upon the ambition of both France and 
Russia, and she was under tacit obligation to that effect 
towards us and towards all central Europe. So far as Russia 
was concerned, she proved unfaithful to the compact; in all 
other respects she was overpaid for her services, and she has 
used her power and her opportunities in a way with which 
no friends of liberty and Protestantism should sympathise. 

The readiness with which the British Government, press, 
and people have acquiesced in the humiliation of an old 
ally, has been much criticised in France and in some other 
countries. It has been called a mean and ungenerous homage 
to mere success; we have been converted by the needle-gun, 
forsooth ; what was wrong yesterday becomes right in our eyes 
to-day when we perceive in it any advantage for ourselves, 
and we waste no time in weeping over the vanquished. To 
all this we can reply that the advantages we see in the new 
state of things concern the general interests of Europe, and 
not those of England exclusively, and that the recognition of 
the beneficial tendency of the events in question involves 
no judgment as to the merits or demerits of the principal 
actors. 

We cannot profess any very cordial admiration of either 
William I. or his prime minister. His Majesty remains as 
before, an arbitrary, narrow-minded, obstinate, old soldier, 
with the best intentions, but without the least idea of the 
meaning and conditions of constitutional government. The 
Count de Bismarck has, so far, gained by the revelations of 
this summer, that he no longer appears to have trifled with 
his countrymen’s right to self-government merely for the 
sake of revelling in his absolutism. His internal policy, arbi- 
trary and illegal as it must still be pronounced, was a means 
towards the accomplishment of a purpose which he was 
obliged to conceal; his foreign policy, vexatious and arrogant 
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as it was, came from the determination to put his country in 
a position which he knew that she was able to occupy, but 
from which she was debarred by existing arrangements. We 
will even go so far as to say that in political matters, within 
certain limits, might does constitute right; that is to say, 
what is wrong in the abstract, never can become right ; but 
these are steps only to be blamed when undertaken pre- 
cipitately by those who have not vigour enough to carry them 
out, and the indignation we feel at an apparently useless per- 
turbation of the peace of Europe may be legitimately changed 
into satisfaction when some strong hand has averted evils 
greater than those it inflicted, and has set the public order of 
Christendom upon a more solid foundation. Notwithstanding 
these extenuating circumstances, however, we shrink from 
contemplating the responsibilities involved in the originating 
of war upon such a scale as that we have just witnessed 
without absolute and pressing necessity, and we feel that 
there are stains on the Count de Bismarck’s proceedings which 
can be effaced by no utilitarian considerations. In 1848 he 
pronounced the attack of the Germans upon the Danes in 
Schleswig Holstein to be in the highest degree unjust and 
frivolous, Ein héchst wngerechtes frivoles und verderbliches Un- 
ternehmen. Fifteen years later he renewed it himself—renewed 
it ostensibly in support of the claims of the confederation, 
and then, when Denmark had succumbed, he shifted his 
ground, and rested the usurpation of the Duchies by Prussia 
and Austria on the incontrovertible rights of the King of 
Denmark, which had now been transferred by his formal 
cession to the conquerors. The same sort of unscrupulous 
dexterity was exhibited in his method of fastening a quarrel 
upon Austria, and of preparing for aggression, while pro- 
fessedly arming only in self-defence. He dragooned at home 
and violated the rights of the Prussian people, that he might 
lay the successful sharper abroad. The liberal party among 

is countrymen may give him the bill of indemnity that he 
asks for ; but it is a bad precedent at the beginning of their 
constitutional history that a minister should be allowed to 
govern for years in a manner confessedly illegal, for secret 
reasons, and with a view to possible future advantages. The 
results may reconcile England to such conduct in a foreign 
statesman; but most a’suredly we would not allow it to be 
tried upon ourselves. 

It must be added that the conflicts and the changes of the 
present crisis were inevitable; they must have occurred sooner 
or later. - M. Chevalier, writing on the eve of the explosion 
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and strongly deprecating it, complains that Europe was like 
a ship drifting into the horrors and financial ruin of war 
without any real necessity. Like Napoleon III. he thought a 
congress could settle everything. Since the work of the Con- 
gress of Vienna was gradually going to pieces, European 
order, he says, rested on no solid foundation, it was at the 
mercy of incidents, or intrigues, or acts of successful violence. 
“‘ The larger States are obliged to be constantly on the alert ; 
the smaller are condemned to tremble incessantly; their 
sovereigns, when they go to bed at night, are not sure of 
finding their crowns upon their heads when they awake.” 
To this uneasy sense of general instability and of undefined 
dangers, he rightly attributes the state of armed peace—that 
prodigious waste of resources, and of the years of millions of 
men in the flower of life who might otherwise have been em- 
ployed in reproductive labours—a state which ties chain-shot 
to the foot of every country in Europe, a dead weight upon all 
moral and material progress. Neither M. Chevalier nor his 
master, however, perceives that what the nations of the Con- 
tinent require is the satisfaction of their legitimate aspira- 
tions; each nation wishes to be itself, and to be free; it is 
impatient of absolutism in a native government, and of every 
foreign government, even the mildest. If new treaties could 
have satisfied these two aspirations without war, they would 
have been received as a boon; if not, the whole world would 
have laughed our diplomatists and their work to scorn, and 
the state of instability would have been aggravated. Treaties, 
like other bargains, are only good when men gain by them. 

Leaving the question of liberty in abeyance for a moment, 
there were until 1859 four countries in Europe, the popula- 
tions of which felt themselves hindered in different degrees 
from becoming themselves, i.e., realising a national life, and 
constituting themselves as political unities capable of as- 
serting it. The Christian populations of European Turkey 
groaned under the sway of a handful of strangers; Poland 
agonised under the crushing weight of Russia. We can 
speak of neither here. Italy and Germany had less to 
complain of, Germany least of all, but the rank occupied by 
its people among the foremost of the earth disposed them 
and entitled them to feel peculiarly impatient of a political 
state out of keeping with their intellectual and general 
development and paralysing their strength. 

France, England, Spain have long since emerged from 
the chaos of the middle ages as consolidated empires; the 
several provinces or petty kingdoms that once possessed a 
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partial or a total independence having melted into one. At 
a somewhat later period all the Russias underwent the 
same process. Italy and Germany, on the other hand, 
remained broken up into separate sovereignties. Both 
countries suffered thereby the consequence of their own 
inordinate pretensions. The Pope and the Holy Roman 
Emperor claimed to rule the world between them. Their 
perpetual antagonism, variously combined with the inter- 
vention of other powers, hindered Italy in the first instance 
from attaining to national unity: Italy was punished for her 
usurpation of a false spiritual supremacy by becoming the 
prey of all the neighbouring nations. The Popes were just 
strong enough or dexterous enough to prevent other poten- 
tates from consolidating the Peninsula into one state, and 
they never succeeded in accomplishing the task themselves. 
Germany in its turn was punished for its violences and 
injustices towards Italy by remaining itself also disunited. 
Every emperor who made expeditions south of the Alps, 
especially those of the house of Hohenstauffen, had to 
secure the fidelity of the great vassals by granting them 
guarantees of independence and practical sovereignty which 
his successors were unable to recall. Every Pope on bad 
terms with the reigning Cesar raised up some new claimant 
to the Imperial dignity; and whichever of the rivals proved 
successful had to purchase the support of the princes, 
until, to borrow Voltaire’s sarcasm, the Holy Roman Empire 
had the disadvantage of being neither holy nor Roman 
nor even an empire. The sceptre’s becoming hereditary in 
the house of Hapsburg might have checked this tendency 
towards the dispersion of the national strength, but that 
it became so too late; the Reformation had intervened, and 
the difference of religious communions confirmed the isola- 
tion of the several populations. The Protestant States had 
to watch with jealousy over the means of professing their 
religion undisturbed, and their continued independence in- 
volved that of the Roman Catholic States. 

For the last fifty years the only real obstacle to the 
emancipation of Italy was the iron arm of Austria; and, 
when Napoleon III. was provoked into breaking the rod of 
the oppressor, Italy started into life, unity, and liberty—to 
the astonishment of all men, to its own, and to that of 
the powerful neighbour who had intended to give Piedmont 
a province, but became the unintentional instrument of the 
liberation and reconstitution of a whole nation. 

It was now the turn of the Germans to ask themselves 
VOL. XXVII. NO. LIII. K 
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why they should be the last to attain the political unity 
which seems almost an elementary condition of national 
life ? why the most intellectual people of Europe should be 
the only one remaining in the helplessness of feudal dis- 
organisation, deprived of the power and influence to which 
it was entitled by its central position, its numerical strength, 
its wealth, energy, solid qualities, and high culture ? 

Here the obstacles to a satisfactory solution of the 
question were immense, and apparently insurmountable for 
the present. Of course, the most desirable method of com- 
municating some capacity of motion and action to the 
unwieldy confederation would have been that of legal and 
peaceable reform by general consent—the assumption of 
real powers of self-government by the populations of the 
several States, and their association in a confederation so 
constituted, that, in a military and in a commercial point 
of view, in that of foreign policy, and that of general 
home interests, the federal relation should be predominant 
over all forms of sectional independence. The constitution 
of Switzerland is one of this order, and is found to work so 
well that it gives close practical unity to populations of 
different religious communions and speaking three languages. 
But then Switzerland is a confederation of Republics; its 
cantons, though unequal, are not so out of proportion with 
each other that anyone can ever be tempted to brave the 
rest of the confederation; moreover, it is under no necessity 
of having any foreign policy except that of keeping out of 
scrapes. If the power of Switzerland entitled it to the 
perilous honour of a seat in the council of European 
potentates, its two religions would soon make questions 
of foreign policy the occasions of fatal domestic strife. 

No German State could be invested with the hegemonia, or 
executive power of the confederation, for that State would be 
thereby exalted to a real sovereignty over the others, and it 
would be too much to expect them to consent to this. If, 
indeed, an unquestioned predominance marked out some 
one State as the natural claimant of the hegemonia, then 
patriotism might lead the people of the minor States to 
mediatise their sovereigns and accept the leadership of that 
foremost member of the confederation. But Germany pre- 
sented two great rival States with claims that balanced each 
other: Prussia being the most purely German of the two, 
and committed to no extra-German interests; Austria, on 
the other hand, apparently the most powerful, and clothed 
with the prestige of ancient imperial dignity. Neither 
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could be expected to yield to the other, and their rivalry 
was aggravated by difference of religion. 

Again, were a really acting executive, instead of being 
selected from existing sovereigns, to be chosen by general 
election, as in Switzerland, Germany would have become 
practically a Republic, and for this, of course, its princes of 
all dimensions were equally indisposed. Nothing short of a 
complete, popular, and violent revolution could bring about 
such a transformation. The Germans were too wise to risk 
this dangerous and tremendous issue; and, even had they 
wished it, popular revolutions cannot be the work of con- 
spirators dispersed over an immense surface. They require a 
focus of preliminary agitation, the signal must be given from 
some great centre recognised as such, and upon which all 
eyes are fastened ; that is to say, the political unity wanting 
in Germany must already exist before a general revolution 
could be possible. ’ 

Reform and revolution being thus set aside, two other 
alternatives might be suggested—partition and conquest. 
At one time, during the year 1813, Stein and Hardenberg did 
actually bring Metternich to agree that the two powers 
should divide all Germany between them, taking the Mayne 
as their boundary. This would have simplified matters, but 
not exactly in the sense of German unity, and it is well 
that the project fell to the ground; it would have given the 
bigoted and despotic Hapsburgs immense power, and that 
so distributed as to facilitate its prolongation. 

The only remaining solution of the difficulty was that by 
the sword—the complete weakening and humbling of Prussia, 
or else the defeat of Austria and its exclusion from the 
Confederation. But Austria seemed too powerful and Prussia 
too energetic for such a decisive result as either of these to 
become possible, and the interference of a neighbour strong 
enough, or complaisant enough, to help the German colossus 
to become master of its own formidable resources, was 
hardly to be looked for. In short, whichever way one turned, 
the issue seemed hopelessly blocked up. The old double- 
headed eagle was an emblem but too apt of the unwieldy | 
organisation that was unable to put itself under the direction 
of a single and effective will. Ever muttering its ‘‘ To be, 
or-not to be,” Germany seemed like a political Hamlet, a 
satire upon its own habits of thought, conducted to an 
endless oscillation between seyn and nicht-seyn. The not 
having a country of their own in the full sense of the word, 
and the being thus shut up to literary and scientific pre- 
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occupations exclusively, may have helped to train the 
Germans of the present century to their wonderful power 
of comprehending past and foreign states of mind ; but many 
a proud patriot like Gervinus mourned over the price at 
which this flexibility and universality were bought. 

Under such circumstances it has been indeed a singular 
dispensation of Providence, and a remarkable illustration of 
the truth that—voluntarily or involuntarily—men and 
nations are members one of another, that recently en- 
franchised Italy should have played such an important 
part in helping Germany out of the labyrinth in which it 
was lost. Her ill-commanded battalions and crews fought 
valiantly at Custozza and Lissa; Bixio and his soldiers 
have shown the world that the Italians are not a mere 
people of artists; but, without discussing the relative merits 
of the men or the arms in the Italian and Prussian armies, 
it is certain that if there had been peace on the Venetian 
frontier, Francis Joseph could have had 150,000 more soldiers 
in the army of the North, and at the battle of Sadowa half 
the number would have been enough to turn the scale in his 
favour. If Italy had not been under arms, watching her 
opportunity, the Count de Bismarck would never have 
undertaken the war; and, as it was, he only did so when her 
exhausted finances and waning credit seemed about to con- 
strain Austria to reduce her forces to a peace establishment. 
Thus, it was only when a German power gave tardy and 
interested help to long-injured Italy, that the unity of 
Germany itself began to be constituted. 

Venice has been to Austria for the last half-century what 
all Italy so long proved to Germany—its temptation, its 
victim, and its punishment. The armies of the French Re- 
public first substituted a short-lived democracy for the old 
oligarchy that ruled over the Queen of the Adriatic. After 
that, by the preliminaries of Leoben, General Bonaparte took 
upon him to cede it to Austria as a compensation for Flanders, 
and the provinces on the left bank of the Rhine. The Direc- 
tory did not dare to disavow the stipulations of the successful 
soldier, and confirmed them by the treaty of Campo Formio, 
without so much as consulting the French Assembly on the 
matter. Strange practical comment on the Declaration of the 
rights of man, and on all the principles which the French 
Revolutionists had been assisting! but the early zeal of the 
French for the Republic and for freedom had been already 
quenched in blood, and, if M. Quinet does not ante-date Napo- 
leon’s schemes of usurpation and conquest, the victorious 
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General was already taking his measures to prepare as wide 
an extent of territory as possible to become his own future 
spoil. 

— we to believe Napoleon’s own statement made at 
St. Helena twenty years after the event, he handed Venice 
over to Austria ‘‘in order to strengthen the patriotism of the 
Venetians, to prepare their future emancipation, and make 
them ready by and bye to receive any kind of national govern- 
ment whatever!” Generally speaking, we have very little 
confidence in the liberalism so freely professed at Longwood ; 
it is too suggestive of the repentance of the lamed and 
invalided fox in the fable. In the present case, at any rate, 
Napoleon must have reckoned very much upon the credulity of 
posterity when he gave utterance to such a barefaced piece of 
hypocrisy ; it is remarkable, however, as a confession that he 
gave up Venice without any serious intention that it should 
remain prematurely Austrian. He ceded it to purchase a more 
valuable possession, but with the intention of resuming it on 
the first decent opportunity, reckoning meantime upon’ the 
beak of the Austrian eagle to tear and macerate the prey, and 
render it all the fitter for the future easy digestion of France. 
It is a meet judgment upon the injustice and selfishness 
of both the contracting powers that the vicissitudes of the poor 
Venetians have really had the effect, which Napoleon only 
pretended to anticipate, of preparing them to receive a national 
government at any price. 

The Emperor had no right to cede the Rhenish provinces 
without the consent of the German Diet; but the house of 
Hapsburg has always used its ‘‘ great position in Germany,” 
as the language goes, for the furtherance of its own interest 
rather than those of the empire. 

It was upon this concession of Venice that Napoleon rested 
his lever, with Machiavellian subtlety, for the gradual dis- 
organisation of Germany. It was stipulated in the treaty of 
Luneville, which completed and ratified that of Campo Formio, 
that the princes dispossessed on the Rhenish frontiers, along 
with those of Tuscany and Modena, should have their in- 
demnity within the limits of the German empire, through the 
secularisation of the ecclésiastical states, and the mediatisa- 
tion of many of the smaller secular states. The Emperor of 
Russia was nominally to share with the First Consul the 
privilege of acting as umpire over the redistribution of terri- 
tory; but Napoleon was really the final arbiter of the interests 
of the princes concerned, and this position enabled him to 
develop in them a spirit of cupidity and rapacity stifling all 
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sense of justice, shame, and patriotism, accustoming them to 
mean solicitation of the stranger and to every base intrigue. 

In doing this Napoleon was only following the example of 
Louis XIV. When the day comes in which Germany shall be 
finally rid of its royal and august and serene highnesses, and 
can look back with opened eyes upon its history, it will be 
astonished at all that its patient people have borne with at 
the hands of their feudal masters. The Imperial Library at 
Paris contains a collection of original receipts by which a 
number of German princes, imitating the baseness of our own 
Stuarts, certified that they had duly received their’ pensions 
from the French treasury. The electors of Hanover, Mayence, 
Cologne, Saxony, Bavaria, Brandenburg, the son of the Elector 
- Palatine, the bishops of Spire, Strasburg, and Munster, the 
Duke of Brunswick, the Marquis of Boden-Durlach, the Count 
of Cassel, etc., figure on these unhappy parchments. Their 
signatures are there, and—that no seal upon their infamy 
might be wanting—their arms, blazing in all the pomp of 
heraldry ! 

In the redistribution of territory under the auspices of 
Napoleon, Austria and Prussia had lion’s shares ; and by this 
means all the rest of Germany was rendered suspicious of 
them and hostile. After Jena and Austerlitz the empire 
was broken up, and both powers excluded from the new con- 
federation of the Rhine. M. Thiers, in his History, lately 
expressed himself delighted with this combination, and finds 
it most favourable to the balance of power in Europe! So 
incorrigibly is the French mind bent upon surrounding France 
with mere satellites, or at best with weakened neighbours. The 
French Protestants in general, with a few enlightened and 
really liberal Catholics and freethinkers, eschew the selfish 
ambition of war and conquest, and are more solicitous about 
liberty at home than power to tyrannise abroad ; but it is the 
reverse with the great body of the nation—they comfort them- 
selves for being nothing at home by military renown and 
political prestige abroad. 

The possibility of the German people having a will of its 
own, or claiming a voice in the disposal of its own destinies, 
does not seem to have presented itself to the imagination of 
Napoleon and his contemporaries. But the people awoke to 
self-consciousness at last amid the countless sufferings and 
humiliations imposed by the haughty foreigners ; the national 
movement of 1813—14 was wholly their work, for their kings 
and grand dukes had neither the patriotism, nor the courage, 
nor the mutual confidence necessary to rouse them up against 
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the oppressor, and many of them were connected with him by 
marriages or by the gifts received at his hands. Even the 
much ill-treated Frederick William III. at first hastened to 
disavow General Yorck, when, after the retreat from Moscow, 
the latter had concluded with the Russians a separate arrange- 
ment of neutrality for the Prussian troops of the French army 
of invasion. When the War of Deliverance, as the Germans 
call it, was over, princes and people were, for one short honey- 
moon, all in raptures with each other, and full of mutual 
admiration: on one side abounded promises of liberty and 
self-government ; on the other, vows of lasting allegiance : 
alas! all these fair visions were dissipated at the Congress of 
' Vienna: Baden and Wurtemberg stuck out for the old sys- 
tem of absolutism in the several States of Germany and in- 
dependence of each other, and the allied sovereigns and 
plenipotentiaries assembled at Vienna were but too ready to 
disregard the rights and wishes of the Germans as they did 
those of all other peoples. 

The reconstitution of Europe under the auspices of the 
Congress of Vienna was founded on no self-consistent princi- 
ples of abstract nght ; or rather the monarchs and statesmen 
assembled there vacillated between the principles which had 
prevailed during past centuries, and those which were then 
beginning to shape themselves indistinctly in the minds of 
men, and have not even yet been fully recognised in theory, 
still less carried out in practice. It was a policy of expedients, 
sometimes appealing to the idea of nationality and making 
use of successful insurrections ; at other times, and these the 
more frequent, disposing of populations just as Bonaparte had 
done, like flocks of sheep, careless of their wishes, of their 
remembrances, and of all historical antecedents. Not only 
is Europe still suffering from the acts of injustice then com- 
mitted and the acts of reparation omitted, but both its states- 
men and its public opinion are more or less labouring under 
that confusion of thought between contradictory principles of 
political right which still subsists, and is probably about to 
disappear under the influence of the events that have taken 
place and their inevitable consequences. 

The feudal system, as it slowly grew up after the barbarian 
conquests, was founded in the first instance upon the fact 
that the strongest put themselves in possession of the lands 
of the weakest, then upon the recognition of this fact by the 
highest representative of the element of strength and its 
transformation into hereditary right, and, finally, to complete 
the ideal, upon the submission of all ranks to the authority of 
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a pontiff supposed to act as a disinterested arbitrator—a sort 
of visible tutelary Providence moderating the passions of 
unruly men. 

The transition from this age to that of absolute monarchy 
was an epoch of calamities and crimes. Louis XI., Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon, the Hapsburgs, and the Tudors—all the 
monarchs of Europe —seemed to have graduated in the 
school of the petty princes of Italy, the cruel and unprin- 
cipled Borgias, Medicis, and their peers. The law of brute 
force prevailed as absolutely as it had done in the usurpa- 
tions of the pre-existing system at its origin. The mass of 
the people, individually less. wretched than before, because 
they were emerging from serfdom, reckoned for nothing in a 
political point of view; kings played with their subjects as 
with counters, and each nation was like a rudimentary being 
whose vital powers were concentrated in one organ. The 
whole science of. international relations was summed up in 
two maxims—everybody who has it in his power to hurt us is 
our natural enemy, and anybody who has it in his power to 
injure this dangerous neighbour is our friend. The gains of 
any one nation in trade, as in war, were supposed to consist of 
the losses of others, and frontiers were considered from an ex- 
clusively military point of view, as if the world were nothing but 
one broad field of battle. There was room for no natural right 
in this system, except that of hereditary succession ; internal 
policy was determined by dynastic, not by national interests ; 
external relations and rights were founded upon positive 
treaties alone, and these passed between rulers who did not 
trouble themselves about the consent or participation of their 
subjects. The free cities, corporations, and privileged bodies, 
which had come into existence in the previous state, lost their 
relative power of reaction against despotism. The selfishness 
and perfidies of the occupants of the Papal chair had deprived 
them of their controlling political power even before the half 
of Europe had thrown off their spiritual yoke. In short, 
there remained no necessity for any saving hypocrisy ; no 
check upon the ambition of any sovereign disproportionally 
strong, except the union of others in their common interest 
to resist his aggressions. It was hoped that alliances of this 
kind, reduced to theory and become traditional, would main- 
tain a balance of power; but how complete a failure the 
— so-called has been, appears from the simple fact 
that during 400 years of arbitrary monarchy in Continental 
Europe, the years of war were nearly as numerous as those 
of peace. 
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The Reformation indirectly introduced germs of civil and 
political liberty into circulation; for the vindication of the 
supreme claims of God over individual man logically leads 
to the feeling of the individual’s responsibility as an agent, 
and to the assertion of his value as the Lord’s free man. It 
was in the spirit created by the Reformation that the States of 
Holland first boldly proclaimed that princes were made for 
their peoples, and not peoples for their princes. The cahiers of 
the Tiers Etat at Orleans in 1561, under influences more or less 
directly Protestant, asked to have the States-General assembled 
at regular intervals, called for the suppression of duties upon 
goods passing from one province to another, and for unity of 
weights and measures, recommended that priests having care 
of souls should be chosen as of old by the people, and bishops 
by the clergy and people, that tribute to Rome should be sup- 
pressed, and a college established in every town. Had France 
persevered in this direction, it would have anticipated its 
revolution by two centuries, escaped its horrors, and secured 
it against reaction; it would have put all the elements of 
its national life, civil, political, and religious, in a state of 
equilibrium. 

Unfortunately for France, she rejected the Reformation. 
She afterwards at the Revolution attempted to appropriate 
and to improve the civil and political liberfies developed as 
fruits of Protestantism in Holland, England, and America. 
The political part of this great experiment has proved a 
failure in France itself; but, notwithstanding the temporary 
eclipse, the principle of self-government is being more and 
more understood, honoured, and practised throughout Europe. 
It is now, therefore, time for thinkers at least to see that the 
right of self-government at home draws after it an equivalent 
revolution in the principles of international right; nations 
that have assumed their majority have a right to reconsider, 
and, if needs be, to recall treaties contrary to their true in- 
terests, made without their participation by arbitrary guar- 
dians. They who govern themselves should be allowed to 
stipulate for themselves, to make their own arrangements for 
external relations, as well as for internal legislation. Nay, 
more than this; they have the right to group themselves in 
the political circumscriptions that suit their natural affinities 
and interests as understood by themselves. If the people 
have a natural right to choose the governors and the form 
of government they please, how can they be refused the 
prior right to choose the national unity of which, they are to 
form a part ? 
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Of course if it were to be understood by this that the whole 
edifice built by preceding generations might be swept away, 
all historical associations and traditions broken up, all exist- 
ing relations of human societies called in question until ratified 
by a series of new sovereign determinations,—if all Christen- 
dom were to be reconstructed, and all geographical masses 
redistributed, at a moment’s warning, by the decisions of a 
ballot-box,—nothing but chaos could come of it ; but there is no 
fear of the world’s ever being disposed to try so wild a scheme. 
We only mean that the public opinion of Christendom tends 
to sympathise with nations that suffer from treaties they did 
not themselves negotiate, and with civilised races subjected 
unwillingly to alien rule. The old principle of vested rights 
founded on the stipulations of rulers is losing ground before 
an instinct of natural right, which would throw the world into 
confusion if attempted to be put in practice universally, 
immediately, and sweepingly, but will bring about a more 
contented and stable state when asserted gradually, and only 
in cases where the contradiction between positive convention 
and natural right is excessive, and affects large and nearly 
unanimous masses. 

The ideal of civilised society would be the coincidence of 
positive and natural rights, the former being the expression 
and formal recognition of the latter—contracts formed by 
common consent and based on justice, i.e., security for the 
liberty of each only controlled by respect for the liberty and 
interests of others—room for the exercise of every capacity, 
the pursuit of every good, and the satisfaction of every legiti- 
mate aspiration. As men are, and will remain, short-sighted 
and selfish, this ideal can never be attained; but we shall 
increasingly approximate to it, as society becomes more per- 
meated by vital Christianity, and politicians are actuated by 
higher principles. A day is coming in which international 
arrangements, instead of passing as the recognition of suc- 
cessful craft and violence, will be respected beforehand as the 
dictates of justice in every case, until the contrary has been 
demonstrated by experience or by incontrovertible reasoning. 
Dynastic interests may be contrary to each other—and they 
have been big with wars and calamities—but we now know 
that real national interests are never contrary to each other, 
that the good of each is the good of all; therefore, the more 
dynastic interests are supplanted by national, the less proba- 
bility there will be of conflict and aggression. 

As the nations of Europe and America are now constituted, 
they present societies bound by certain conditions of common 
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origin, race and language, religion and manners, historical 
remembrances, geographical position, productive and com- 
mercial interests, and they group or tend to group themselves 
in political societies, uniting as many of these conditions as 
possible. Thus nature, history, interest, and consent, in 
varying unequal proportions, determine nationality. In 
Switzerland, for instance, common remembrances, interests, 
and consent are seen to form a really compact confederation 
of republics, notwithstanding diversities of origin, language, 
and religion. 

We Englishmen are slow to understand the subordination 
of conventional to natural rights, because we are accustomed 
in all spheres to fictions that obscure thought, and we have 
an almost superstitious fear of abstract formulas, not knowing 
where they may lead us ; we feel less than our French neigh- 
bours do the necessity of reconciling our opinions and our 
practice, and our very practice has been forcibly one-sided, 
because of the medium surrounding us, for we assert self- 
government at home, and our Foreign Secretary has generally 
had to do hitherto with governments who did not consult 
their peoples. However, the fact that we feel the rights of 
which we are slow to proclaim the theory, is evident from the 
light in which the British public has been disposed to con- 
sider some of the most important political questions of the 
last forty years ; that feeling was the secret of the sympathy 
manifested for Greece, Poland, and Italy, and it is not the 
less real in cases where it is not so evident at the surface. 
Whence, for instance, the impatience or the disdainful indif- 
ference with which we turned away from the complicated 
questions of legal right and international jurisprudence in- 
volved in the Schleswig Holstein controversy ? We simply 
felt that the German part of the population ought to be 
allowed to become Germans, the Danish to become Danes, 
and so make an end of the matter. Why were many of the 
most zealous and consistent friends of the United States 
80 little disposed to rest their disapprobation of the Con- 
federate revolt on the technical question of the letter of the 
constitution being against it? We felt that this was a mere 
lawyer’s plea ; a nearly unanimous population of six millions 
had a right to try to assert its separate political existence if it 
pleased, even by revolution. We only wished the trial to fail 
because its object was not simple independence, but the 
forcible extension and perpetuation of slavery. Again, whence 
the indifference with which we at this moment witness the 
absorption of Hanover by Prussia ? 
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It is certain that up to the recent cession of the Ionian 
Islands, liberal Englishmen felt their conscience burdened by 
the forcible retention of this small subject population, while 
neither the Channel Islands, nor India, nor Ireland cost us a 
moment’s hesitation. The reason is evident: the natives of 
the Ionian Isles are and wished to be Greek; the Channel 
Islanders, though French by their language, are English by 
all their associations and interests, and by their choice ; India 
is not inhabited by a nation, but by a medley of races in- 
capable of so much as conceiving the meaning of patriotism, 
and ready to prey upon each other if left to themselves ; 
Ireland is not a nation, but a diseased member of England; 
in it, as in the west of England, the highlands of Scotland, 
and in every colony, Saxon and Celt are indissolubly wedded. 
It isin the English language that the Irish agitator harangues; 
it is under the shelter of English liberty that he plies his 
trade ; Irish blood has been shed in all our battles; Irish 
genius has shone in our senate and in all our literature ; the 
attempt to assert a separate nationality was settled for ever at 
Derry, and on the Boyne, at Athlone, Aughrim, and Limerick, 
a century and three-quarters back. The wealthy and the 
enlightened, with the soundest and most prosperous part of 
the working classes, are enthusiastically English, and all 
national hopes of future good for Ireland depend on its union 
with England. 

After this long but not irrelevant excursion upon the domain 
of principles, we may return to 1815. Napoleon’s mathe- 
matical genius and despotic temperament alike tempted and 
helped him to wield the sovereignty of numbers on the field of 
battle. He availed himself, for his own selfish purposes, both 
of the force that had been created by the recent enthusiasm 
for liberty, and of the sort of interregnum that prevailed 
between the old theory of political right and that which was 
just beginning to come into existence. He cared as little for 
formal treaties as for national aspirations, sothat no check upon 
his ambition remained except the despair of the multitudes 
it armed against him and the unflinching resistance of Eng- 
land. Let us hope his will prove to be the last gigantic effort to 
imitate the old Roman method of imposing a mortal uniformity 
by oppression and conquest, instead of realising human unity 
by liberty and justice. When the Colossus lay prostrate, his 
conquerors assembled at Vienna had a sort of partial con- 
sciousness of the wants of the time. They felt that the 
Christian nations of Europe constituted one vast body, pos- 
sessing, to a great extent, the principal elements of homo- 
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geneousness, adoring the same God, showing in different 
degrees the same culture ; and they saw that the opportunity 
then presented of establishing a permanent balance of power 
was one that had not occurred for centuries. Unfortunately 
the allied sovereigns saw nothing in the French Revolution 
except the crimes which had sullied and disfigured it. Ani- 
mated with the best intentions, they failed to apprehend the 
principles on which a new order of things might be founded 
with some hope of stability ; they could not bring themselves 
to understand that the happiness, order, and prosperity of 
a people must be essentially its own work; and, under the 
influence of the generous but Utopian and theocratically 
minded Alexander, the so-called Holy Alliance was formed— 
that mutual assurance of thrones against peoples, which 
patronised the interference of Austria to crush constitutional 
government in Piedmont and Naples in 1821, and that of 
France in Spain, two years later. 

The resistance of Canning, supported by the enlightened 
public opinion of Europe, paralysed the Holy Alliance ; but 
the imperfections of the treaty of Vienna remained. France 
was only wounded by it in her self-love, but the Germans had 
more serious reasons to complain. It was something, indeed, 
to have the number of their absolute masters reduced to 88, 
for they had been over 300 before Napoleon I. Moreover, as 
they were generally governed in a way consistent with their 
material well-being, they were not wretched enough to lose all 
patience and break out in rebellion; the more so that, as has 
been already observed, there existed no centre from which a 
revolutionary movement could originate with any hope of 
success. But they were heart-sick at seeing their country 
a cypher in the councils of Europe, and at having it sup- 
posed that they had no mission to perform except to dissect 
coleoptera, and dispute the existence of Homer. It was 
humbling to have no voice in the government of their own 
country, and more humbling still, for the natives of the 
smaller States at least, to find themselves absolutely without 
protection when they ventured into distant regions. In short, 
the Germans could neither change their condition, nor recon- 
cile themselves to it; they could but slumber or fret alter- 
nately under the guardianship of their thirty-eight nurses, and 
they revenged themselves for this state of political torture by 
feeling as ungenerously as possible towards all the weaker 
races in contact with them. 

The Zollverein was a first attempt of Prussia to secure by 
legal and peaceable means a measure of national unity under 
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its own leadership. It so far entitled itself to the gratitude of 
Germany, and drew attention to its claims to grasp the hege- 
monia. Germany might, indeed, recognise in the northern 
power a much fitter representative of its instincts and aspira- 
tions than the southern. Prussia was a country in which 

rimary instruction was obligatory and universal, honourably 
every sphere, along with advanced industrial and commercial 
activity, general prosperity, and a desire for freedom similar 
to that which existed throughout the whole German Father- 
- land, but here stronger than elsewhere. Its people were 
themselves as ambitious as their government of acquir- 
ing the direction of the common national energies; they 
desired to wield the power they sought for purely German 
objects, and were rendered formidable beyond their num- 
jee by discipline, military organisation, and administrative 
ability. 

could be imagined more favourable to 
the success of a great revolutionary movement than those of 
1848, because the simultaneousness of so many insurrections 
hindered the absence of a common centre from being felt in 
Germany. But there was all the inexperience of leaders and 
parties unaccustomed to political life ; there were the extremes 
and Utopias of revolutionists hostile to Christianity, and, 
therefore, ignorant of themselves and of the conditions in 
which human nature finds itself, impatient of the imperfec- 
tions and limitations inseparable from all stages of progress, 
and disposed to assert their own views and supposed interests 
without any concession to those of others. Man’s freedom 
is a summons to show what is in him; the freedom that is 
attained unexpectedly in a time of excitement awakes his 
slumbering tendencies with equal promptitude and intensity, 
and so a godless revolution is necessarily the emancipation of 
selfishness ; it lets loose the demon that is in each breast, and 
then pits them all in internecine antagonism to each other. 
No sooner had the Frankfort Parliament assembled in 1848, 
than the masters and the workmen engaged in various trades 
clamoured against each other, or united to contend for the 
most absurdly superannuated system of protection. This par- 
liament cheered for Radetzky, applauded De Radowitz when 
he said the Mincio was the German frontier, procured the 
incorporation of the Duchy of Posen in the Empire, thanked 
Windischgratz for bombarding Prague, tried to separate Lim- 
burg from Holland, and Schleswig Holstein from Denmark. 
In a word, the heretofore cosmopolite and good-natured Ger- 
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mans displayed the most reckless, unscrupulous, and suicidal 
selfishness towards each of the nationalities with whose 
interests their own were mixed up—Dutch, Danish, and 
Polish, Tchek, Magyar, Croatian, and Italian! After passing 
half a century in discussing the ego and the non ego, says 
a publicist, they showed a marvellous incapacity to distin- 
guish between mewm and tuum. 

The episode of the mismanaged Schleswig Holstein crusade 
was especially fatal in its consequences, because it drew away 
attention from matters that should have been settled first of 
all; and, by revealing the weakness of armed mobs when not 
fighting behind barricades, it proved that the help of the 
princes and their armies was necessary. Frederick William IV. 
tried to obtain from the princes by negotiation the dignity 
and a part of the power which he scrupled accepting at the 
hands of the parliament; but the weakness, and the sterile 
and endless discussions, divisions, and rivalries of the popular 
leaders encouraged resistance. The upper classes were terrified 
by the socialism of certain agitators; religious men, and even 
the public, were disgusted by the impiety of others; and at 
last the high-handed intervention of Russia in Hungary re- 
stored the second head of the eagle. The great opportunity 
was lost. The irritated and disappointed people of Germany 
found themselves once more tied to their thirty apron strings, 
and had the mortification of seeing the franchises, granted by 
their petty despots in an hour of panic-terror, recalled one by 
one by a triumphant reaction whose pride it was to keep no 
faith with political heretics. 

The usurpation of the imperial dignity by Napoleon III., 
and the general tendency of his policy, aggravated the uneasy 
feelings of the German public. They had been in the habit 
of sympathising with liberal and constitutional France, and 
even of looking to her to give the signal for their deliverance. 
But to them, as well as to ourselves, the resurrection of the 
empire was suggestive of war and not of peace, and its policy 
seemed to aim at the same objects as the First Empire, but 
cautiously, with more of the conspirator and less of the high- 
wayman. France had become once more a dangerous neigh- 
bour ; and, therefore, the sense of their weak and dismembered 
state was the more disquieting and galling. For two centuries 
back, ever since the great religious war, and the treaty of 
Westphalia, the concentration and unity of France made her 
the leading nation of the Continent, and her people compara- 
tively the safest from the outrages of foreign armies; but, 
whoever stirred, or whoever suffered throughout Europe, dis- 
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united Germany was the first victim. We have somewhere 
met with an old song— 


“In Germany begins a dance, 
Shall lead throughout Italy, Spain, and France, 
But England shall pay piper.” 


This characteristically British complaint is only partially 
true ; not only has the dance generally begun and chiefly 
continued in Germany, but she has had to pay for it more 
dearly than we have done. Every quarrel has been fought 
out upon her soil, at the expense of the sufferings and the 
blood of her children. Every great war has proved for her a 
civil war ; it was with Germany that Louis XIV., Louis XV., 
and Napoleon I. warred against Germans. Frederick the 
Great said of France that she need not allow a cannon to be 
fired in Europe without her consent. He might have added 
that, whoever applied the match, there was always some 
unhappy German at the muzzle of the cannon. 

As the affairs of Schleswig Holstein in 1849 had illustrated 
the powerlessness of German democracy, Bismarck appro- 
priately determined in 1863 to make them the occasion of ex- 
hibiting the vigour of a military government. He thus made 
the war with Denmark an experiment preliminary to the aggres- 
sion he meditated, proving the practical superiority of the 
needle-gun, and the satisfactory working of the Prussian mili- 
tary organisation, and convincing him that he might venture 
upon the attempt to secure the hegemonia by the time-honoured 
methods of absolute monarchies—deceit and violence. 

Now that the trial of strength is over, and that its results 
are manifesting themselves, the gains of Italy, if not as great 
as those of her ally, are more complete and final, so far as 
they go, and her progress less likely to be imperilled by future 
mistakes in policy. Discomfited Austria must needs make up 
her mind to exclusion from both Italy and Germany, and to 
leave the Pope’s temporal sovereignty to its fate, so far as 
she is concerned. And yet, as has been observed on all 
hands, if Francis Joseph is wise enough to make a virtue of 
necessity, to accept frankly the place which has been left 
him, and to make peace with his own people, giving over to 
them without reserve or afterthought the liberties he has 
been alternately holding out and recalling,—if he does this, 
one of the grandest and most important spheres of political 
action in the world may yet perhaps be open to him. The 
influence of his house upon Italy was the misfortune and the 
bane of both. Its influence upon Germany has been the 
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great obstacle to German progress. But if he were now to 
become a Hungarian at heart? If he were to extend a really 
civilising sceptre over the broad and rich regions which still 
own his sway? If, instead of using men of many races and 
languages to keep each other down, he were to make himself 
the mediator, the interpreter, the federal link between them, 
developing the hidden resources of the soil, and calling out 
the untried capacities of races not yet spoiled and perverted 
by a false culture ? To do all this would require no rare and 
mighty genius ; he need but touch his people with freedom’s 
magic wand, strive honestly and disinterestedly to keep the 
peace between them, and, for the rest, leave them to them- 
selves. Were he to do this, the common voice of Central and 
Western Europe would hail in him the destined heir of the 
Sublime Porte, or at least of the greater part of its Kuro- 
pean territories—the head of the future Confederation of the 
Danube. 

We fear it is too much to expect a Hapsburg to forget so far 
the traditions of his house, and the teaching of a Jesuit 
tutor. Yet of the five groups composing the population of the 
empire — Germans, Tcheks, Gallicians, Magyars, Southern 
Slavonians (it is hardly worth while to reckon the Roumans of 
Transylvania)—not one seems very generally or very cordially 
attached to the dynasty ; the name Austria represents a court 
and not a people, and might therefore be blotted out of the 
map without the sacrifice of any nationality, but the con- 
trary. The late Prince Metternich once said of Italy, in the 
pride and cruelty of his heart, that it was a mere geographical 
denomination. He little thought how truly it might be re- 
torted that a nation without any political status has, from the 
simple fact of its existence, a better chance for the future than 
a conventional political denomination with which no nation 
is inseparably identified. 

Austria’s old régime of absolutism and Romish intolerance 
has left such an impression on all the neighbouring popu- 
lations, that, at this moment, the one thing of which the 
Christian inhabitants of Turkey are most afraid, is that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph should seek compensation for his 
losses by taking possession of them with the concurrence of 
the other powers. They even prefer their precarious state 
under the nominal sway and occasional brutalities of the 
Ottoman Porte ; Servians, Montenegrins, Bosnians, Roumans, 
Bulgarians,—they are all so disposed that the spectacle of 
years of local liberty and prosperity enjoyed by the subjects of 


Austria would alone reconcile them to accept his protection. 
VOL. XXVII. NO. LIII. L 
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The exclusion of the eight millions of Austrian Germans from 
the new political organisation of Germany will weaken the 
ascendency of the German element throughout the Austrian 
Empire, and, to the same extent, favour the self-government 
and development of the other races; but it will also leave 
these eight millions the more ready to secede, and cast in 
their lot with their northern kinsmen. Even the proverbially 
faithful Tyrolese, oppressed as they are by heavy taxes, and 
smarting from defeat, are said at this moment to betray the 
wish to become one day united to Switzerland ; and if Prussia 
shows herself wise enough and liberal enough to attract and 
absorb the Germans south of the Maine, those of Austria 
Proper will probably follow. In short, if the adoption of an 
altogether new system would secure for Austria an aggrandise- 
ment, such as is open to no other power of Continental 
Europe, failure to adopt it will almost certainly be followed 
by dismemberment. 

As for the Prussians, they have attained the object of their 
national ambition at a moment when they least expected it, 
and through men who did not possess their sympathy or con- 
fidence. It has been a joyful surprise, and remains so, though 
bought by the most extreme and cruel sacrifices for so many 
families, and attended by so much that is still uncertain and 
menacing. They have, moreover, the satisfaction of feeling 
that it is owing to their own intelligent valour and discipline, 
as well as to the skill of Moltke, the vigour and promptitude 
of Bismarck, the hereditary generalship of Prince Frederick 
Charles, and the mechanical superiority of their arms. The 
detailed accounts of the battle of Sadowa show that if the use 
of the needle-gun made defeat more bloody and disastrous for 
the Austrians, the first cause of the victory was the disciplined 


intrepidity of the Prussian battalions. They engaged in the ~ 


war unwillingly, but when they maneuvred upon the decisive 
field a really national interest nerved their arms. They had 
not merely to assert their own military honour and fidelity, 
but the rank that their country was to hold in Germany, and 
ultimately, though indirectly, the rank that Germany was to 
hold in the aan it was with the consciousness of this that 
they fought and conquered. The same consciousness of the 
final bearing of Prussian ascendency is leading populations 
who were at war with Prussia but yesterday to knock for 
admittance with almost abject haste at the doors of the new 
Northern Confederation, so that the world sees for the first 
time the spectacle of an unscrupulous ministry and an am- 
bitious people almost obliged to preach moderation and 
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patience to the districts that solicit the favour of being taken 
possession of. 

It was only last year that the courts of Vienna, Munich, 
and Stuttgardt tried to avoid renewing their association with 
the Zollverein; because they felt that this community of 
interests was a danger for their policy of particularism. 
Austria did withdraw, but the Governments of Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg were constrained by their subjects to renew the 
connection: The centripetal feeling is much stronger now ; 
it threatens to overcome even the antipathy felt for Bismarck 
personally, the indignation roused by the brutal treatment 
of Frankfort, the annoyance of having to pay heavy con- 
tributions of war, and the still strong feeling of the uncer- 
tainties and the dangers created for liberty by victories won 
under the flag of absolutism. There is a party south of the 
Maine doing its utmost to persuade the southern states to 
organise themselves in a strongly democratic confederation, 
_ a little rival Germany, provoking its more bulky neighbour to 

jealousy ; but even this party would be disarmed if it saw 
Prussia reasonably liberal. The military organisation of the 
Northern Confederation is now extended over a population of 
thirty millions ; it lies with the Court of Berlin to extend it in 
a very few years, without any further rough courtship, over 
seven millions more; and, though it is hazardous to play the 
prophet in such times as these, we venture to predict that if 
the Cabinet of Berlin begins to be wise, and that of Vienna 
continues to be foolish, the whole 45,000,000 of Germans will 
one day be united under the same flag, and a total and irre- 
vocable political union accompany the extension of the military 
system. Meantime the provinces or states only partially 
annexed need be in no hurry to get rid of their princes ; the 
various little capitals and provincial centres will retain all the 
more refinement, intellectual life, and healthy local feeling by 
continuing to be the seats of nominal kings and grand-dukes, 
who in any case will constitute a very high class of resident 
noblemen ; while the common national interests are intrusted 
to strong hands, and their direction can be disputed by no 
domestic rivals. 

Germany craved two things— unity and freedom. The 
great essential stride has been taken towards the former ; but 
if unity is to become a blessing, nay, if it is to be supportable 
to the Germans themselves and to their neighbours, it must 
have freedom for its complement. If Prussia is to remain an 
absolute and military power, violating the constitution at 
home, trampling on the first principles of self-government, 
L2 
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ais its noblest children, stifling discussion in the 
arliament and in the press, and at the same time wielding 
the energies of Germany in support of a foreign policy, pur- 
suing the old selfish method of war and conquest—then the 
smothered fires of revolution will remain burning under Central 
Europe, ever ready to burst out, and this government, so 
little sure of its own stability, will not the less be a pest 
to Europe, such as France and Russia have been, forcing all 
nations to waste their resources in prodigious military esta- 
blishments, and providing other powers as unscrupulous as 
itself with reasonable excuses for their grasping ambition ; 
in short, the governments of Christendom will remain what 
_they are now—a mutual insurance company against all 
liabilities of peace, confidence, contentment, progress, and 
prosperity. 

We anxiously wait to see what the next few months—not 
to speak of a more distant future—may bring forth. There 
are optimists who persuade themselves that the Count de 
Bismarck’s absolutism is only assumed in order the more 
easily to lead his narrow-minded master, and that he reserves 
for Europe the spectacle of a political volti-face more sur- 

rising than all his other performances. They point to the 
pill of indemnity he asks for, to the official recognition that 
it is the right of Parliament to fix the budget, to the royal 
apology which so scandalised the feudal party and its organ 
the Kreuz Zeitung, and to the adoption of the system of 
direct election, universal suffrage and vote by ballot, for the 
new Parliament of the Northern Confederation. We are 
ourselves persuaded that the Prussian minister is a most 
supple and versatile character, and a man of his abilities 
ought to understand that moral conquests are the only sure 
ones; but we must say that, if he has been dissembling, he 
has played his part too well and continues to play it too 
long. It was with unmistakeable pleasure that he insulted 
the representatives of his country, and heaped contempt 
upon their deliberations and decisions; and even since the 
war, the prosecution of Herr Jacoby, and of the only news- 
paper that ventured to insert his speech, are specimens of 
the genuine arbitrary temperament. Von Bismarck is the 
creature of an aristocracy proverbially insolent and domineer- 
ing, and it is not in human nature that he should speedily 
change for the better after success so rapid, so brilliant, and 
productive of such immense results. It is rather to be sup- 
posed that he has recourse to universal suffrage because he 
thinks the multitude will be more easily dazzled, and its 


Protestantism. 


representatives more easily managed than those of the 
middle classes. 

We do not therefore hope much from the men who are 
at the head of affairs in Prussia. The poor old King is 
evidently incorrigible: he gets by heart a tolerably decent 
apology for having acted unconstitutionally, and then, with 
the tone of an indulgent father who has much to forgive, he 
extemporises to a parliamentary deputation the confidential 
assurance that in the same circumstances he would have to 
act in the same way. They had made him lead a hard life 
these last years, he told his liege subjects from Brandenburg; 
he could never forget it, but must bequeath it as a painful 
experience to his son. It is to be hoped that by-and-bye the 
Crown Prince and his people may understand each other 
better, and that future generations of Prussians will forgive 
and forget the shortcomings of William I., since his very 
wrong-headedness will have accidentally contributed to their 

eatness. 

We believe that the best hopes for the political future of 
Germany rest on the Protestantism of the greater part of 
the inhabitants of the new Northern Confederation, and on 
the patience, perseverance, and intelligent resolution of the 
people themselves. Many of those who know Germany best 
say that there is a spirit abroad which must gradually wear 
out and bring to nothing the yoke that the reactionary party 
attempt to impose upon them once more. The Prussians 
may be dazzled momentarily by their astonishing success, and 
make an idol of the needle-gun; but a Protestant people 
which has begun to taste the fruits of liberty cannot long put 
up with arbitrary power, even though it has made them con- 
querors. They have both legal and natural right on their 
side, and they will persevere in asserting them with the 
tenacity of the German character. Political and social 
phenomena, it has been truly observed, proceed by oscilla- 
tions. Influences apparently opposed, but really comple- 
mentary to each other, prevail alternately, because the 
wants from which they proceed make themselves felt alter- 
nately; such is the rhythm of national as well as individual 
life. To-day the enthusiasm for national unity and strength 
absorbs every thought, but to-morrow the passion for liberty 
will revive all the more intense from its temporary retroces- 
sion. The circumstance that the edifice of German unity 
remains unfinished will doubtless prove favourable to the 
development of German liberties; for the Prussian statesmen 
must in the end, willingly or unwillingly, court the popula- 
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tions as yet unannexed, which are so strongly attracted 
towards the Northern Confederation, and must strive to 
outbid their local rulers. Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden 
will not renounce their independent existence, except to 
become parts of a really self-governing Germany. We 
suspect that after having surprised both friend and foe, the 
Count de Bismarck will be himself surprised to find that he 
has contributed to bring about such a state of things as 
will render future Bismarcks impossible; and for this at 
least his countrymen should be grateful. 

The work of the French Revolution has fallen to pieces, so 
far as political liberty is concerned. The work of Napoleon 
fell to pieces: instead of being the providential man of his 
times, as his nephew would fain have us believe, nothing that 
he created out of France survives. The arrangements of 1815 
have now fallen to pieces, all their principal features have 
been superseded by new ones. The stability of the Europe 
that is to be dated from the summer of 1866, will depend 
essentially upon the political state and moral temperament 
of the people of Germany: the hour for the moral trial of 
Germany has struck. If this is to prove one of the grand 
opportunities of history lost, it must be the fault of the 
Germans, for no nation is so placed as to be able to spoil it 
except themselves. Were France or Russia wantonly to 
attack Prussia, the establishment of constitutional freedom 
would be delayed indeed by the importance thereby given to 
military men and measures; but it would not be finally hin- 
dered, and as for the union of Germany, it would only be 
precipitated by such an attack. When the resurrection 
trumpet sounds, and the separate limbs of a great nation 
leap up to meet each other, as the prophet beheld in the 
valley of vision, then no earthly power can put them asunder. 
United Germany would be as irresistible to-day as France 
was in 1792-4, when the invading armies recoiled in every 
direction, stunned and reeling, from her frontiers. And 
Germany would be as little disposed now as France was then 
to cede to the stronger one foot of her soil. Time was when 
it could be said, with Napoleon III. at Bordeaux, “ when 
France is satisfied Europe is quiet,” or, to borrow Alexander 
Humboldt’s way of putting the matter, “‘ when France has a 
cold in her head all Europe sneezes ;” but now, this hitherto 
modest and passive Germany has taken to sneezing on her 
own account, and nobody can stop her. 

However, the mischief that strangers cannot work, may be 
brought about by the fault of the Germans themselves, if 
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they fail in meeting the responsibilities and overcoming the 
temptations of the crisis. It is notorious that the Seven 
Years’ War filled the Prussians with a presumption and an 
arrogance that indirectly prepared for the misfortunes of the 
beginning of this century, and that to this day renders them 
disagreeable to their fellow-countrymen. If the prodigies of 
the late campaign should make the Prussians servile sabre 
worshippers, docile admirers of their ignorant, corrupt and 
reactionary nobles, and in the same proportion void of 
moderation towards foreigners, then all is over with the 
liberties, perhaps even with the unity, of Germany, and 
Europe is plunged once more into the state of chronic 
— and insecurity from which it might have been 
freed. 

Were a free, a united, and a contented Germany to be able 
and willing to give itself wholly to the cultivation of the arts 
of peace, without having anything to fear from its neighbours, 
or giving them any cause for fear, it would be the beginning 
of the organisation of liberty and a pledge of security through- 
out Europe. France is supposed, on this hypothesis to have 
no motive for distrust and no excuse for attack. Even 
smaller neighbours, like Holland and Denmark, might be at 
peace; for a happy, industrious, self-governing people would 
not be irritable, grasping, and ambitious of material conquest, 
as the Germans showed themselves in 1848, when in the act 
of escaping exasperated out of their several prisons. Italy 
might disarm, having nothing more to ask for; and Austria 
would have no longer to maintain unjust usurpations and a 
faise position. The whole continent would experience im- 
mediately a feeling of relief, even greater than it did when 
the campaigns of 1814 and 1815 disengaged the minds of 
men from the constant dread of a universal military despotism, 
setting them free to sow in peace and reap the fruits of 
amended legislation, increased instruction, and of the won- 
drous scientific discoveries and applications of the succeeding 
period. Europe could not indeed altogether disarm, because 
two causes of agitation would still remain—the Polish ques- 
tion and the Eastern; but even these would offer means of 
solution nearer and safer than any previously presented. 

It was with reluctance that Maria Theresa consented to 
share the spoils of Poland, and ever since, for various 
reasons, Austria has invariably shown herself the least un- 
willing of the three dismembering powers to release their 
victim. When the full correspondence relating to the nego- 
tiations respecting Poland, during the years 1814 and 1815, 
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was published by order of the House of Commons in May 
1863, it appeared that in a memorandum of December 2, 1814, 
Prince Metternich presented to the Congress of Vienna a 
proposal for the restoration of Poland with its frontiers of 
1772, or, in default of the consent of Russia, with those of 
1791. He offered on Austria’s part to yield Gallicia without 
asking for any compensation. The resistance of Russia and 
Prussia put an extinguisher upon the project; but when 
Prussia shall have become co-extensive with Germany, she 
will no longer need the Duchy of Posen to give some 
cohesion to territories straggling in disorder across the map 
of Europe. Now, if two of the three powers that effected the 
partition, together with all Western Europe, should be 
unanimous, Russia would be constrained to consent to the 
restoration of unhappy Poland to its own people. 

Again, with respect to the Eastern question, the great 
danger for the last generation has been the possibility of an 
alliance between France and Russia. Since the Crimean 
war in particular this has been the sword of Damocles 
suspended over our heads. Had Napoleon I. and Alexander 
agreed at Tilsit, they could have divided the world between 
them ; and it is startling to think how easy it would have 
been up to this summer for Alexander II. and Napoleon III. 
to do almost as they pleased with Turkey, its magnificent 
territory, vast resources, and unrivalled position. At such a 
conjuncture, between the antagonism of its two greater 
powers and the complicity of its kinglings and their courts, 
running after Russian pensions and decorations, all Central 
Europe would have counted for nothing. Austria and Prussia 
would have taken opposite sides, neutralising each other, and 
England would have found herself practically alone against 
the two colossal military empires. This danger is now 
averted, we trust, for ever. It may now be possible for the 
leading powers, perhaps even without going to war with each 
other, to arrange the succession of the expiring Turk, and 
to provide for the emancipation of the native Christians, 
without allowing any nation an undue predominance. 

When the electricity is expended, the clouds disperse. If 
it should please God to allow this century to bequeath to the 
future a state of things in which slavery shall have been 
abolished ; Italy and Germany constituted as nations ; Poland 
recalled to life; the south-east of Europe organised as a 
confederacy of Christian states; the temporal sovereignties 
of the Pope and the Sultan annihilated; Mahometanism 
definitively humbled even in Asia; religious liberty become 
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universal; self-government, a free press, and free trade recog- 
nised as fundamental principles by all Christendom; Australia 
fairly occupied from end to end by a growing English popula- 
tion ;—if these labours of Hercules shall have been accom- 
plished at the close of the century, and it is not impossible 
that they may, then, notwithstanding the frightful battles it 
has witnessed—notwithstanding Wagram and the Borodino, 
Leipzig and Waterloo, Antietam and Gettysburg, Solferino 
and Sadowa, the nineteenth century will bequeath peace to the 
future. The temptations to war will have in a great measure 
disappeared. The nations will know each other then, and 
respect each other’s independence, and be so consciously 
dependent on each other’s welfare that none can hurt 
another without feeling that it injures itself. The strong will 
as little think of oppressing the weak as the rich man in 
civilised society thinks himself entitled to ill-treat his poorer 
neighbour; the reign of law will succeed that of brutal force 
between nations as it has already done between individuals ; 
the three millions of men in the flower of life who annually 
learn all manner of demoralisation in the armies of Europe 
may be sent home to reproductive labour. The debts that 
weigh down the nations—remembrances of former wars—may 
be gradually paid off, and the accumulating capital of the 
civilised world devoted to useful labours and conquests over 
nature, on a scale we cannot now conceive. A new era of 
rest and prosperity shall have dawned upon mankind. 

As the experience of the past has given us all but too much 
reason to distrust each other, the removal of apparent causes 
of strife and aggression will not of conrse induce the nations 
to leave themselves without means of defence. But even at 
this moment we can anticipate that impending revolution in 
military matters which will henceforth make defence easy and 
aggression difficult. All adult males were once held to 
military service at the bidding of their feudal chiefs. The 
time of service was short, the conflicts of large armies com- 
paratively rare, but the injuring of one’s neighbours by innu- 
merable acts of hostility on a small scale was the great 
business of life. Then followed the period of absolute 
monarchies, and standing armies, and conventional inter- 
national right. The military profession became a science ; 
the exclusive occupation of a small number of men who 
fought at the bidding and at the expense of the head of the 
state in wars that were pursued more methodically, vigor- 
ously, and uninterruptedly than before, but were separated 
by intervals of real peace. The spiral progress of mankind 
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has now brought us to a third period just beginning to open, 
parallel to the first, but happier far; a period in which all 
the able-bodied men of every land will once more have arms 
in their hands, but only to use them at their own bidding, 
and therefore ultimately only to use them if necessary in 
their own defence. It is because the present century is a 
time of transition that its wars have been upon a scale of 
such fearful magnitude, and so destructive of human life: 
the reign of despotism is not yet over, that of universal 
military service is begun. It is this coincidence that gives 
our times a horrible pre-eminence in mutilation and murder; 
but this cannot last—the universal conscience protests 
against it—nations in arms can no longer be brought to shed 
their blood for mere dynastic interests. Witness the collapse 
of Austria after the battle of Sadowa: what a difference 
between the immediate prostration of the power representing 
antiquated principles in religion, politics, and war, and the 
untiring Titanic energy and elasticity of the Americans, after 
a long series of defeats, or bloody and indecisive victories ! 

Napoleon I. was able to dispose of a million and a half of 
soldiers, because he turned into a new channel the boundless 
enthusiasm awakened by the French Revolution, and as it 
waned he supplied its place by the intoxication of military 
glory. The United States, in the hour of national peril, found 
multitudes ready to die for their country. Prussia and Italy 
would both have shown perseverance in the late struggle, if 
necessary ; but Austria could not call up army after army 
before the scythe of the destroyer, because it was not really 
her people’s quarrel. 

The system which, we venture to prophesy, is about to be 
more and more generally adopted, can already be studied in 
Switzerland. The militia of that country are pronounced 
by good judges to be trained to a very respectable state of 
efficiency, including even the artillery, and are such soldiers 
as would prove formidable for defensive purposes at a day’s 


warning. The weakest arm in this system is the cavalry, as. 


must be more or less the case in all militias; but the use of 
breech-loading rifles is about to render cavalry a mere luxury 
in war. Now, with a population of two millions and a half, 
the Swiss are ever ready to meet a foreign enemy on their 
frontiers with two hundred thousand men, armed and dis- 
ciplined, and this at an expense altogether trifling compared 
to that which would be necessary to keep up a standing army 
of one-fifth of the number. To test the difference between 
the two systems in an economical point of view, one need 
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only compare the Swiss Confederation with Belgium; the 
latter country has a population of five millions; it would, 
therefore, have a militia of four hundred thousand men. As 
it is, it can command a regular army of seventy thousand, 
costing about five times as much as the four hundred 
thousand would, if we take the expenditure of the Swiss as 
a measure ! 

The American militia before the war were little better than 
an armed mob; but the United States have at least shown 
that a country not exhausted by a large annual expenditure 
upon the army and navy, is best able to bear the strain that 
an unexampled crisis can put upon its resources. Of the 
great powers, Prussia is the one whose military system ap- 
proximates most nearly to that of Switzerland. It is more 
expensive in proportion; but less so than that of the un- 
modified standing army, and we have just seen it prove as 
formidable a military power as France, even for aggression, 
with half its population. There can be no doubt that all the 
nations of the Continent will try to approximate to the Prussian 
system more or less ; but the substitution of armies of citizens 
for armies of soldiers, yielding a blind mechanical obedience 
to their chiefs, must tell with incalculable weight in favour of 
liberty and peace. 

The insular position of Great Britain spared her people 
much of the suffering and anarchy of the feudal times. It 
afterwards enabled us to assert and secure our liberties, civil 
and religious, earlier than others. It has since enabled us to 
do without a standing army in proportion to our population 
and means. Our weakness for aggressive purposes is the 
price we pay for the liberty of our people to give itself almost 
wholly to useful labours; it is a part of the position we hold 
in advance of the rest of Europe,—an experiment that we 
have tried upon ourselves, and that the whole world will 
imitate when a sense of common interest shall have made the 
frontiers of every land as sacred as the shores of this island. 
England may safely abstain from copying Prussia, and send- 
ing all her sons to the drill-sergeant; but she participates 
in the general tendency of the age after her own way, and 
according to her own instincts and traditions. Our volunteer 
force is the English shape of the general law that standing 
armies are being supplemented by citizen soldiers, preparatory 
to their being supplanted by citizen soldiers. The necessities 
of our vast colonial and foreign possessions may, perhaps, in 
a future day force us to retain a regular army, after all the 
other powers will have made the bonfire foretold by Isaiah— 
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“ For the greaves of the armed warrior in the conflict, 
And the garment rolled in much blood, 
Shall be for a burning, even fuel for the fire.”* 


The immediate danger for Europe is that of war between 
France and Prussia, or else the usurpation of a great part of 
Belgium by France with the countenance of Prussia. It is 
now certain, as it had been all along suspected, that Napo- 
leon III. was privy to the plans of the Count de Bismarck, and 
encouraged him in his enterprise. Like most people, he 
probably thought Austria stronger than she has proved to be, 
and supposed that in allowing her to be weakened by the 
united arms of Prussia and Italy, he was continuing the policy 
of Henry IV., Richelieu, and Louis XIV.—i.e., helping to 
weaken the leading German powers. It was natural enough 
that he should reckon upon sharing the spoils of Prussia, if 
successful, but exhausted ; or upon preventing her dismember- 
ment if unsuccessful, on condition of receiving an accession 
of territory for himself. He miscalculated the strength of 
Prussia, as well as the intensely national spirit and fierce 
patriotism of the Germans generally; just as he had previously 
underrated the strength of Italian aspirations towards unity, 
and of the American reaction against dismemberment. Thrice 
within a few years has this keen politician been misled by 
not making sufficient allowance for the strength of one and 
the same order of national instincts; he should have read the 
history of the nations in their looks. 

Napoleon III. seems to have carried with him to the throne 
the habits of the silent conspirator. They form a part of 
his temperament, and he apparently believes it a necessity of 
his position that he should be ever laying plans to strike the 
imagination of the French by some new acquisition. And all 
his sagacity has ended in the procuring unity for Italy against 
his will in 1859, 1860, and unity for Germany against his will 
in the period beginning with this famous year 1866. From 
the traditional French point of view he has made matters 
worse than the treaties of 1815, by giving France stronger 
neighbours, and by a sort of irony of destiny he has had to 
stand a godfather for the two new-born nations, and to serve 
as the principal mediator and negotiator of arrangements 
that were so mortifying, like a man whom circumstances 
have made groomsman at his rival’s wedding. 

With Napoleon III. himself we believe in “ providential 
men,” and we further believe that he was raised to his present 


* Isaiah ix. 5 (Lowth’s Translation). 
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position precisely in order that he should make these two 
blunders. At least they are the two great services that his 
house has hitherto rendered to mankind. When great political 
changes are necessary in Europe, it is generally France that 
is used to bring them about, and France as a disturbing 
power is more readily put in motion and worked by a Bona- 
parte than by a Bourbon. And here we may in passing 
confide to the reader a secret that may be of use to him: 
we are no gamblers; we have never speculated in the funds ; 
but we have observed for many years that the man who, 
even when appearances are to the contrary, reckons upon 
events turning out in the way best suited to promote the real 
interests of mankind—that man is less likely to be mistaken 
than the most sagacious and best informed politician. Let 
a man only be a true liberal, evangelical Protestant, and 
withal a true friend to the Anglo-Saxon race as a whole, and 
he need only consult his own wishes in order to know, in the 
long run, better than Napoleon III. when to buy in, and 
when to sell out ! 

It is not in the instincts of the French people that they 
should acquiesce without mortification in the aggrandisement 
of Prussia, and in their own ceasing to be the arbiters of 
Continental Europe. Even those liberal Frenchmen who only 
seek for their country the sort of greatness that is compatible 
with the independence and dignity of the other nations of 
Christendom, are not unwilling that France should be sur- 
rounded by weak neighbours, and that her forbearance should 
be the result of magnanimity rather than necessity. The 
Revue des Deux Mondes calls the spectacle of a united Ger- 
many, ‘‘a weight upon the breast of every Frenchman.” To 
understand this feeling, we need only ask ourselves what 
would be our own, if we were suddenly to find that we had 
ceased to be the first of naval powers, and that, in a great 
measure, through the intrigues of our own rulers. It is 
galling, indeed, to liberal Frenchmen to see their country’s 
relative pre-eminence sacrificed by the mismanagement of a 
man who does not allow them to govern themselves. 

On the other hand, the sagacity of both the Emperor and 
his critics seems to have taught him and them that the 
mischief is irremediable: the concentration of strength in 
Germany is the result of an internal revolution which it was 
possible for a foreign power to help forward, but which it 
is impossible to check. The feeling of France ought to be, 
that she has only lost relatively, not absolutely ; she has been 
wounded in her self-love, but her safety is not endangered, 
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and no real interest suffers. The true way to recover her 
foremost position would be to become once more the 
consistent advocate of liberal ideas in Europe, practising 
self-government at home, and recommending it abroad. 
Alas! so far from this, the senatus-consultwm, limiting the right 
of discussions in the French Assembly, appeared contem- 

raneously with Bismarck’s triumph. The Emperor’s position 
is now a very false and difficult one; the safety of his dynasty 
is more endangered than ever by legitimate discontent, and 
he is perhaps obliged to draw the reins tighter at the moment 
at which he has shown himself least entitled to substitute 
his genius for the good sense of the nation. His whole tone, 
and the dismissal of Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys, prove that 
there are not to be immediate hostilities; but that he is 
arming is certain. Whether this is merely a preparation for 
armed negotiation, or the result of a determination to lay 
hands on Belgium, or merely a kind of momentary satisfaction 
given to the self-love of the least reasonable part of the French 
people, time will show. It is something also to gain time, 
but it is painful to see that the evils of a state of armed 
observation of each other are for the present to be aggravated 
rather than diminished. 

For our own part, we believe that the independence and 
general progress of the nations of Europe have much more 
to fear from Russia than from France; and in Asia, Russia, 
not France, is the natural enemy of England. Hence we 
hail the prospect of a united Germany as a check upon 
Russian ambition, much more than as a barrier against the 
French. Moreover, we repeat it, whatever present or nearer 
danger may arise from France, the real perils of the crisis 
are elsewhere; the new order of things can only miscarry 
through the fault of the Germans themselves; and if our 
hopes for them predominate over our fears, we are not with- 
out fears. The changes taking place in the heart of Europe 
are equivalent to a real revolution, and all experience proves 
that no revolutions are successful except those that are 
attended by a certain amount of religious life in harmony 
with the aims of that revolution. The independence of the 
United Provinces was asserted in the sixteenth century for 
the sole purpose of securing religious liberty: the Dutch 
would not have staked the lives and fortunes of every family 
in their land as heroically as they did, for any pearl of 
inferior value. The first civil war of England was another 
temporarily successful revolution, accomplished for the sake 
of surrounding religion with the guarantees of civil and 
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political liberty. The finally successful revolution of 1688, if 
effected by a more worldly-minded generation, was not the 
less the carrying out of the objects which the nation had 
learned to prize—a new oscillation of the pendulum that had 
been set a-going in 1641. If the country was slow to 
appreciate the change, if its stability was precarious for 
more than fifty years, if the London mob, and probably the 
numerical majority of Englishmen, was strongly Tory, it 
was because the religious life of the preceding period had 
declined. 

The war of independence in America was undertaken for no 
directly religious purpose; but the doctrine that taxation with- 
out representation was tyranny was a corollary from the great 
principle we have already quoted, proclaimed by the disciples 
of the reformation in Holland, that princes were made for 
the peoples, not peoples for the prince. The arms of the 
colonists were nerved by the remembrances of the seventeenth 
century, and the war was carried on with most self-devotion 
and firmness by those districts which had participated most 
largely in the great revival of 1735. Moreover, the success 
of the great experiment made in America is undeniabl 
owing to the general intelligence, moderation, and or 
control, accompanying the diffusion of a relatively high: 
degree of religious life. 

Of the French Revolution we need only say with M. Edgar 
Quinet, in his eloquent despair, that it proclaimed all the 
liberties and all the rights of man. ‘‘ Torrents of blood were 
shed throughout Europe for the sake of these conquests. 
Immense assemblies acclaimed, strengthened, constituted 
these new rights one after another. Two millions of men 
died in this cause. All the energy and power contained 
in human nature was spent in its service. Never will more 
self-devotion and more public virtue be exhibited by the 
multitude. Of the usual means of success in human affairs, 
orators, captains, magistrates, none were wanting. Every 
one lavished whatever he possessed ; mothers gave their sons, 
and these sons their blood. Nor was even victory wanting, 
for all they that attacked this revolution perished without 
shaking it. And, after all these victories accumulated at 
home and abroad; after these immense assemblies, with all 
the noise that power, and genius, and glory can make, have 
passed away ; after this crash of a society falling to pieces and 
another rising on the ruins; if I look around for the political 
results of such magnanimous efforts; if I seek the living echo 
of these words of fire, and these triumphal acclamations ; if 
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I would contemplate at leisure the liberties acquired by such 
gigantic labours ; if, after witnessing the seed cast into the 
furrow, I would measure the tree in its full growth ; if... No! 
I cannot finish ; the pen falls from my hand.” 

M. Quinet is not himself a believer in Christianity, and 
yet he confesses that the causes of the failure he deplores 
were that the revolution was not consecrated by any corre- 
sponding religious movement, and that persecution had 
weeded out of France the men of granite that were dis- 
tinguished by firm religious convictions. Religious revolu- 
tions succeed, he tells us, because they alone create a 
spirit of unwearied self-sacrifice, a spirit all the stronger 
in isolation, defeat, and persecution. What a difference 
between the men of the sixteenth century and those of the 
French Revolution. ‘‘The former, conquered and scattered, 
carried the Reformation along with them into whatever 
regions chance, or ruin, or proscription threw them. Every 
man of them became a focus radiating it around him. The 
men of the Revolution, on the contrary, when they were 
conquered, hid themselves underground; engaged in other 
occupations; took another countenance, became other men; 
they purchased the privilege of being forgotten by being the 
first to forget themselves. No Jacobin ever published his 
memoirs.” 

France for two short intervals possessed political liberty, 
and it still possesses civil, but with a low degree of religious 
life, an imperfect measure of religious liberty, and with the 
religious ideas and institutions of the middle ages. There 
are two men in the vast majority of Frenchmen: the citizen 
—the merchant, the landowner—dates from 1789. The 
religious man belongs to the old régime, and, when 
apparently absent, is only asleep. Hence there is no 
equilibrium: France is condemned, for we know not how 
long, to oscillate between anarchy and despotism in one 
sphere, between superstition and unbelief in another. 
There has been until very recently an equivalent want of 
equilibrium in Northern Germany from a state exactly the 
reverse. The religious revolution had carried along with it 
the majority of the people, but the political institutions re- 
mained medieval. The time has now come to adjust these 
relations, so that all the elements of national life may be in 
harmony, and this great country no longer suggest the 
prophetic symbols of a bear with one shoulder higher than 
the other (Daniel vii. 5), or a chariot with an ass and a camel 
yoked together (Isaiah xxi. 7). For this, the political eman- 
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cipation must be completed, the religions must be real and 
healthy. Lutheranism, the dominant system, is the least 
liberal and the least Protestant form of Protestantism, and 
then it is tainted almost to the core by Rationalism. If it is 
to continue thus, if the people are to remain practically 
Deists, or worse, then Germany must pass through many a 
bitter experience before she realises the blessings that seem 
within her grasp ; for nations, like individuals, only find rest 
in the truth. A*minority of earnest Christians are indeed 
enough to raise the general moral level of a country, to give a 
Christian character to its councils and to its public spirit; 
they are the salt of the earth. The great question then is,— 
will there be found salt enough in Germany? Has she the 
leaven wherewith to leaven the mass ? 

Happily, for the answer, we are not limited to the amount 
of religious life already manifested. Early in the eighteenth 
century, England was far more openly and cynically irreli- 
gious than France. Voltaire wrote in 1726, @ propos of a 
Unitarian movement, ‘ Arius’ party has chosen a bad time in 
which to re-appear, for the present age is sick of disputes and 
sects ; neither new religions nor new shapes of old religions 
can make their fortune now-a-days.” Montesquieu visited 
England in 1729, and says in his Notes, ‘‘In France I pass 
for having little religion; in England I pass for having too 
much. ... If any one speak of religion here, everybody begins 
to laugh. . . . Money is in sovereign estimation here; honour 
and virtue in little. ... The English are no longer worthy of 
liberty ; they sell it to the king, and if the king were to give 
it back to*them, they would sell it again.” At the present 
moment no serious writer would speak so strongly of the 
state of Germany. 

Certainly, in 1861, the American people were not fit, in a 
Christian point of view, for the great crisis which came upon 
them. Men are never prepared. At none of His comin 
does the Son of Man find faith in the earth. But, by the 
grace of God, the Christian feeling, and self-devotion, and 
heroism —aye, and the Christian self-searching and self- 
reproach—called out during the struggle itself, like streams 
pouring into a river whose waters were too low, carried the 
ship over the bar in the perilous years 1863 and 1864. It 
may be thus with Germany now. The national movement of 
1813 was attended by a religious revival, the first awakening 
from the rationalism of the eighteenth century, and it may be 
given us to see a new outpouring of the Spirit of God inflicting 
a mortal blow on the intellectually more formidable, but less 
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universal, unbelief of the present day. The Lord reigneth. 
His arm is not shortened. He must have blessings in store 
for the land in which He once raised up Luther and his 
fellows. But why speak of subordinate remembrances, when 
there is one that contains in itself the gems of all others? 
Germany is part of a ransomed world—a world that has 
received the gift of One greater than Luther. Every crisis in 
history is a preparation—direct or indirect, immediate or 
gradual—for the sovereignty of the true King and the spread 
of true liberty. We cannot but look arownd with some mis- 
givings ; but we may, and we should, look up. 
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Art. VI.—1. Jésus Christ, son Temps, sa Vie, son Giuvre. Par 
E. pe Pressense. Paris: 1866. 
2. Jesus Christ: His Life, Times, and Work. By E. pre 
PressensE. Jackson, Walford and Hodder. 1866. 


Tuis work may be regarded as the French antidote to M. 
Renan’s Life of Jesus, and, as such, its value in France can 
hardly be exaggerated. It bears comparison with its rival 
in ponderous learning, and is not much inferior to it in the 
graces of style. By a happy coincidence M. de Pressensé has 
been long prosecuting researches in the same field on which 
M. Renan has been employing his eminent powers—the 
historical origin of Christianity. But while the one exhausts 
all his strength to show that the Christian faith is only of 
the earth, earthy; the other spends his strength in demon- 
strating, so far as the subject admits and demands demon- 
stration, that its Founder is the Lord from heaven, and 
His religion the direct gift of God to man. 

We do not purpose to make M. de Pressensé’s work the 
basis of an extended essay on its great subject, but shall 
content ourselves with a sketch of his general design, and 
the manner in which he has accomplished it; with a few 
hints of a cautionary kind that we think highly important 
for the English reader of this essentially French work. 

The most valuable part of it is the long and elaborate 
Preliminary Dissertation, in which the great Preparatio 
Evangelica is treated in the most comprehensive manner. 
Making the tendencies of the present day his starting point, 
M. de Pressensé first devotes a chapter to the removal of the 
peremptory and unphilosophical interdict which modern 
science, falsely so called, has laid upon the Gospel evidence 
as such. In a high style of declamatory but earnest 
eloquence, he exposes the emptiness of the Pantheistic 
system that sets out with the @ priori refusal to admit a super- 
natural order, or anything but a blind order, in the universe, 
and of which M. Renan himself, with all his rhapsodies 
about the Celestial Father, makes himself the exponent in 
the following words :—‘ The historical sciences are based 
on the supposition that no supernatural agent comes forth 
to trouble the progress of humanity; that there is no free 
existence superior to man, to whom an appreciable share 
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may be assigned in the moral conduct, any more than in the 
material conduct, of the universe. For myself, I believe 
that there is not in the universe an intelligence superior to 
that of man; the absolute of justice and reason manifests 
itself only in humanity; regarded apart from humanity, 
that absolute is but an abstraction. The infinite exists only 
when it clothes itself in form.” Having done this, he pro- 
ceeds to argue with the Theists, who, admitting a Divine 
order, refuse to admit that the perfection of that order, the 
perfection of its immutability, can be interfered with by 
miracles. He shows that God is not dependent on natural 
order, and that miracle is no more than the intervention of 
Divine liberty to save man, conformably with the laws of 
moral order. The supernatural is not only the freedom of 
God, it is also His love. As to the Christianity of those 
semi-Deists who substitute for redemption the notion of a 
simple development of human nature reaching its consumma- 
tion in Jesus Christ, he pleads with much force that they sap 
the foundations of their own faith, that Christianity is bound 
up with the folly of the supernatural, and that God’s dealings 
with men are utterly incomprehensible without it. 
Proceeding to the work of preparation for the coming of 
Christ, M. de Pressensé traces the two lines in which it was 
carried on—that of direct revelation in Judaism, and that 
of free experiment in Paganism. The modern critics assert 
that Christianity was not prepared for, in the ancient world 
in the strict sense of the term, but simply born of its various 
elements, a happy product of all its influences at a critical 
period in the history of mankind. A sounder philosophy 
here traces the history of the imperious religious instinct of 
the soul from the fetish to the refinement of philosophy, and 
shows by a luminous and eloquent induction of facts that 
the world at length, “‘ weary in the greatness of its way,” 
waited for a religion “that with light should bring strength.” 


“If we press more closely this ideal in the aspiration of Pagan 
humanity, we shall see that it goes far beyond the vague intuition of 
the Divine unity or the presentiment of some social reforms. That 
which the soul asks is a reconciliation between himself and God ; it is 
the restoration of the union between the human nature and the Divine. 
Under the most diverse fables and athwart gross errors, we discover 
the same fixed and ardent craving for a great expiation. There is more 
than this. The idea of a Deliverer, of a Messiah, is not less universal. 
It is found in India, in the legend of Buddha, the saviour reformer ; in 
Persia, in that of Mithra, the future vanquisher of evil powers; in 
Greece, in the fable of Prometheus; and in Scandinavia, in that god, 
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mightier than Odin, who is to save the world, and whose name may not 
be uttered. Thus does the general aspiration of humanity find expres- 
sion when freed from all the ancient forms of worship, and when these 
old faiths were drawing near to each other in a common decay ; when 
to the exultant youth of valiant races succeeded a premature decline, an 
era of slavery and decadence, though abundant in material and in- 
tellectual riches. The Greco-Roman Paganism of this epoch might 
have used, to express itself in its better tendencies, that mournful 
utterance of a young Roman—‘ Tossed from doctrine to doctrine, I was 
more unhappy than ever; and, carried along by a whirlwind of con- 
flicting ideas, from the depths of my soul I sighed.”—P. 48. 


The religion of the Old Testament rises gloriously out of 
the general religious aspirations of the old world—one with 
them, and yet infinitely superior. The universal testimony 
which priesthood and sacrifice in every land bore to the 
fact that man cherished always the hope of mediation and 
reunion with God, was borne in a higher degree and in a 
peculiar manner by the Jewish nation—a nation which in 
the realm of religion maintained the same pre-eminence 
that Greece had maintained in art and Rome in power. 


“The existence of a priesthood is the widest and strongest expres- 
sion of the desire after salvation, for it betokens at once the estrange- 
ment in which man finds himself from God, and the presentiment of a 
future reconciliation. Now, this idea of priesthood is the very essence 
of Judaism, since there is not one of its institutions which does not rest 
on the separation of a people, chosen from the rest of mankind for the 
service of the whole race. It realises, therefore, the universal idea of 
the priesthood ; but, in doing so, raises it to a height where it is freed 
from all that marred it in the Pantheistic and Polytheistic religions. 
Thus Judaism is nothing else than the general religion of the period of 
preparation, purified indeed and spiritualised, but resting on the same 
ground of feeling and inspiration as all the other worship of that age. 
Only there is a difference so great between the form which this general 
religion has assumed in the holy books of the Jews and the degraded 
forms under which it appears elsewhere, that it is impossible to attri- 
this superiority to a mere historical and natural development.” — 

50. 


The history of the great Messianic hope is then depicted 
in a very striking manner. The dominant thought of the 
Old Testament is brought out with a synthetic skill and 
felicity of presentation almost peculiar to the French style. 
But, by an abrupt turn, the artist shows that there was one 
thing still wanting to the work of preparation; and that was 
the total ruin of the glories of the Theocracy, in order to 
show that the Law could “make nothing perfect.” This 
thought is only hinted: it would bear au enlargement ; 
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and few things would be more important than to show that the 
seeming failure of Judaism was absolutely in harmony with 
the design of its Author in the history of the Jewish 
economy. 

As a mere sketch of the declining stages through which 
the Jewish religious institute passed towards its utter decay, 
the third chapter of this work 1s of much value. Among the 
causes of this decline he lays stress upon the alliance between 
patriotism and religion after the return from Babylon, dege- 
nerating into a legalism which came to regard it rather as a 
means of retaining their pre-eminence among the nations. 
Political passions and national pride would exert their miser- 
able influence ; the Jew felt the grandeur of his destiny, and 
the dignity of his vocation to be the guardian of the only true 
religion in the world, even when he had lost the real essence of 
that religion. To this was added the complete cessation of all 
prophecy, and the reign of tradition, the guidance of the 
rabbi, the substitution of knowledge for feeling, the letter for 
the spirit, the dispersion of the Jews, and their multiplying 
commercial relations, tended to worldly concessions, a stif- 
fening of devotion. Moreover, “‘ the temple lost in importance 
as the synagogue gained.” The study of the law was their 
only safeguard ; but that study itself was a snare when sepa- 
rated from the religious symbolism that kept the thought of 
redemption and purification present when they were in the 
holy city, or within reach of its sacred influences. ‘‘ Sacrifice 
played but a small part in their life; religion, habitually 

espoiled of those solemn ceremonies which set forth its 
positive character, dwindled little by little to a doctrine, an 
idea¥ a book.” 

The successive tides of influence which set in upon Judaism 
for its modification or corruption are described with some 
care; but with a broad and general style of treatment de- 
manded by the limits of the work. The better we understand 
the state of religions thought in the time before Christ, the 
better are we prepared to estimate the true originality of the 
Christian faith, and the result will be to show how little 
ground there is for the reckless assertions of those who would 
make the glorious fabric of Christianity a concretion of all 
the residuary relics of the centuries that preceded it. Passing 
by the sections which forcibly describe the growth of the 
theology of the Decline, as affected by Persian and Greek 
influences, and exhibited in the Apocrypha, we are arrested 
by that on “ Alexandrian Judaism,” which gives us an ad- 
mirable sketch of Philo, its chief representative, a man who 
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on many accounts must always occupy a conspicuous place in 
the history of the origin of Christianity. 


« With Philo we never leave the region of metaphysics. History is 
a continuation of the cosmogony; it is nothing more than the eternal 
realisation of the necessary laws which preside over the formation and 
organisation of the world.... Now Philo revived the old dualism, 
enveloping it with ingenious allegories as with a veil; it is easy to 
recognise it under the sincere homage which he pays lavishly to the 
religion of his fathers. His god, let him say what he will, is not the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God who reveals Himself to His 
worshippers ; He is an abstract Being, raised above unity itself; He is 
placed above the good and true, and all the categories of thought. He 
did not produce the world from nothing by a free act of creation; He 
can never cease to produce any more than the fire can cease to burn, 
and light and life emanate from Him like the beam from a star. 
Matter cannot be an emanation from Him ; it would else represent the 
element of diversity, disorder, passivity, which is in direct opposition to 
absolute being. It exists, then, eternally before Him, and has like 
Himself neither beginning nor end; He educes from it a perfect 
world by a process of organisation, As God cannot come into direct 
contact with matter, He uses as media the ideas or powers which 
emanate from Him, and which are the types of all the realities con- 
tained in the world; these are the Divine seals which, impressed upon 
matter without order, give to it form and beauty, and bring out of it 
the cosmos. These ideas, or powers, are called angels, when regarded 
in their multiplicity ; they form, in combination, the ideal world of 
archetypes, or the world of the Word. In vain Philo ascribes to this 
Word the most eminent attributes, calls him the Son of God, the 
Sovereign Priest ; he never for a moment lifts him out of the brazen 
region of abstraction.” —P. 90. 


Evil in Philo’s system is natural and necessary, inherent 
in the material element that could not emanate from God. 
With the mass of mankind the passive elements preponderate, 
and they gravitate to evil; but there is a sublime sacerdotal 
race which rises to the region of ideas. Moses is at their 
head, and they raise themselves by contemplation to the in- 
effable God. Hence asceticism takes the place of sacrifice. 
Reconciliation with God is needless in a system which makes 
all things evolve from an immutable law. All that revelation 
has to do is to deliver man from ignorance by telling him his 
place in the order of the universe. That Philo’s sacred books 
everywhere contradicted him, he could not see ; but his system 
of arbitrary allegorising makes the Word of God a plastic 
material which he moulds at pleasure to suit his Platonised 
Judaism. He has not a single hint of the glorious doctrines 
of redemption, the incarnation, and the salvation of man 
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from sin. It seems as if the perversion of the Jewish faith 
could not go further at the threshold of Christianity than to 
declaim about a God for ever by the eternal laws of His 
being sundered from the creature, a ‘ Deity that cannot 
touch what is material,” and cannot unite Himself with His 
creature. 

Such was Philo, whom it pleases many superficial writers 
to make “the elder brother of Jesus and the inspirer of 
St. John.” With all the points of contact between his theo- 
sophy and the New Testament theology, the contrast is as 

a as anything in human thought upon all the essentials of 
Christian teaching. The same is true of the Essenes, who, 
“despite some wholly external analogies, remained without 
any relations to the new religion; hence the silence of our 
Gospels with reference to Essenism, which wove on its soli- 
tary dream while at Jerusalem the destinies of the whole 
world were at issue.” The Sadducees, with their maxim, 
“Sever not thyself from the majority,” and the Pharisees, 
with their “ scenic devotion,” “‘ pursuing earthly ends by reli- 
gious means,” have severally been made by infidelity to serve 
as formative elements in the new faith ; with how little reason 
M. Pressensé elaborately shows. Proceeding then to a rapid 
but faithful view of the tendencies and teaching of Rabbinism, 
he demonstrates by a masterly induction of particulars how 
absolutely alien to the faith of Christ was the Judaism of its 
corruptors, and his labours seem to us a complete antidote to 
the many dissertations which have appeared lately with the 
design of proving Christianity to be no more than an amended 
edition of later Jewish speculations. The whole is closed by 
the following suggestive paragraph :— 


“We have hitherto spoken only of official Judaism at the time of 
Christ, the Judaism which reigned in the schools and in the temple. 
The pure religion of the Old Testament had also its representatives even 
in this age of decline. More than one heart was waiting for the fulfil- 
ment of the promises, without mingling in its hopes any earthly passion. 
We shall see this little body of the moral ideal of the nation (whom we 
shall have to seek among the humble and despised, or at least in the 
more obscure ranks of Jewish society) reaching the crowning point of 
the religious development of the old covenant, and gathering the 
ripened fruit of that long work of preparation that commenced at the 
Fall. The sufferings and bitternesses of the time strengthened and 


purified their holy aspirations. Ifthe work of preparation resulted, in , 


the Pagan world, in disengaging from all religions and all philosopmes 
one grand ideal, not to be realised by unaided human powers, hus not 
Judaism the same issue? But there is here more than a simple uspira- 
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tion; there isa glorious promise, the sacred legacy of the fathers. The 
decline of Judaism proves that it could not find the fulfilment of the 
promise within itself. All attempts to realise its ideal within the 
enclosure of Judaism deplorabiy misrepresent it. Therefore right hearts 
and pious, in the midst of long obscurity, are panting after a great 
divine manifestation. Thus they offer to Jesus that point of contact 
without which there would be no moral link between Him and the race 
He came to represent and save.”—P. 122. 


We have only thrown a very cursory glance over the im- 
portant subjects discussed in these introductory chapters ; 
our only design being to commend this part of the volume as 
of very special interest and moment in the present state of 
theological inquiry into the origin of Christianity. 

The sources of the history of Jesus Christ are examined 
and vindicated in a very luminous manner, with a special 
reference to the question of the relation of St. John to the 
earlier evangelists. In this part of the work there is nothing 
which adds to the treasures of our own English defences of 
the New Testament canon—defences that extract the essence 
of all modern learning, and scarcely leave any corner of the 
fortifications of our faith undefended. 

The last chapter of the Preliminary Book contains the 
“Doctrinal Bases of the Life of Jesus,” and here the reader 


must be on hisguard. M. de Pressensé is one of those divines 
who, unconsciously perhaps, receive the mysteries of the 
Christian faith with a secret desire to divest them as much 
as possible of their repulsiveness to human reason. He is 


too much given ‘“‘to grand and simple ideas ;” and hence is 
apt to lose himself and bewilder his readers with vague and 
rhapsodical statements that give no real meaning. For 
instance, he accepts the prologue of St. John’s Gospel, as 
“the necessary introduction to the life of Jesus ;” and speaks 
well of the sacred veil hanging over the relation of Father and 
Son, which no human theory can pierce, for which analogies are 
wanting, and the weight of which language is unequal to sustain. 
There he should end; but he does not. Language is forced 
to sustain a weight it cannot bear: “the lightning gleam 
which illuminates these depths reveals to us a living, loving 
God, who does not need to seek in the created world the 
object of His love, but finds it in the Being like Himself, 
who is His perfect image.” ‘‘ Creation is a free act, an act of 
love, accomplished by the Word.” He then goes on to say 
that “‘the moral creation is not His work only, but also His 
reflection and manifestation. There is, then, a natural and 
primordial relation between mankind and the Word. The 
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nobler life of man is a communication of the Word. On 
this relation is based the possibility of the incarnation of 
the Son of God; for it is evident that human nature attains 
= ideal in Him, since in Him it finds the plenitude of mortal 

This is the “‘ uncertain sound” that has had only too 
certain effects in modern theology. It is hardly consistent 
with the sequel, that “the uncreated light of the Word 
shed some rays into the night of a world separated from 
God.” It finds its full issue in what follows. We must 
quote the whole passage, which will not admit of abridg- 
ment :— 


« But when the world is to be redeemed and saved, and man lifted 
up to God, then ‘the Word is made flesh ;’? which signifies, not simply 
that He put on a human body, but became truly man, and subject to 
all the conditions of our existence. Jesus Christ is not the Son of God 
hidden in the Son of Man, retaining all the attributes of Divinity in a 
latent state. This would be to admit an irreducible duality which 
would do away with the unity of His person, and would withdraw 
Him from the normal conditions of human life. His obedience would 
become illusory, and His example would be without application to our 
race. No; when the Word became flesh, He humbled Himself, He 
put off His glory, being ‘ rich He became poor, and was made in all 
points like as we are, only without sin ;’ that He might pass through 
the moral conflict, with all the perils of freedom. He is the Son of 
God who has voluntarily abased Himself; and this humiliation is the 
beginning, as it is the condition of His sacrifice. Of His Divinity He 
retained that which constitutes, in a manner, its moral essence; and 
He is not the less man on that account, because man is only complete 
in God. Unless we would fall into a doctrine which would make a 
phantom of Christ and an illusion of the Gospel, we must needs admit, 
in all its import and with all its mystery, this humiliation of the Word 
—a truth far too much lost sight of by the theological school of the 
fourth century. In the preceding age, in the midst of hesitations and 
uncertainties of formula, there never ceased to be faith in the truly 
Man-Christ ; there was no recourse to the dogma of two natures, but 
a faithful adherence to the beliefs of apostolic times, too living and too 
profound to be lost in such metaphysical distinctions. ‘ Homo factus 
est,’ said Irenzeus, ‘ut nos assuefaceret fieri dei.’ 

“Thus, then, the Christ whose life we are about to trace, is not that 
strange Messiah who possesses, as God, omniscience and omnipotence ; 
while, as man, His knowledge and power are limited. We believe in 
a Christ who has become truly like unto us: who was subject to the 
conditions of progress and gradual development of human life; and 
who was ‘obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.’ From 
such a point of view the Gospel is living and human; it ceases to 
resemble a Byzantine painting, stiff and motionless in its frame of 
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gold, with all individual expression merged in conventional colouring. 
‘It behoved Him,’ says the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
‘to be made in all points like unto His brethren, that He might be a 
merciful and faithful high priest....for in that He Himself hath 
suffered being tempted, He is able to succour them that are tempted” 
(Heb. ii. 17, 18).—P. 207. 


What that ‘‘ moral essence” of the Divinity may be, which 
“in a manner” the Saviour may be said to have retained, it 
would have been hard for the writer to explain. Whatever 
he may mean by it, there can be no doubt that it is far 
wiser to leave the glory of our Saviour’s higher nature ab- 
solutely unimpaired. The stress of human redemption needs 
it; the Scriptures, fairly interpreted, never suggest any 
obscuration of the higher nature; and such a lowering of 
it as that which is here suggested involves many things 
that are most objectionable in themselves and full of danger 
to the Christian faith. To say that the two natures of Christ 
is a dogma that the fourth century imposed upon the Church 
by its metaphysical subtlety, is to surrender the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, and to rob the Church of the best founda- 
tion of its confidence in the atonement of Christ. We may 
safely grant that the humanity of our Lord was perfect, and 
that it was endowed with the most supreme liberty; but, on 
' the other hand, we must remember that the link between the 
Divinity and the humanity was one that never could be 
severed, and therefore that the Redeemer did not approach 
the tempter and go on the way to the cross amidst “all the 
perils of liberty.” We do not believe that this humiliation— 
the marvellous and inconceivable humiliation that the author 
hints at—was either the ‘“‘ beginning” or the “ condition” 
of the sacrifice of Christ. It is perilous to represent Him 
as vanquishing in the wilderness when He might have fallen; 
but it is yet more perilous to represent Him as approaching 
the cross in the strength, or rathor in the weakness, of even 
perfect human nature. 

We would hold fast the fact that our Saviour’s human 
nature passed through all the ‘developments of human 
life;” and even admit that this “development” has been 
too much lost sight of by theologians. But we cannot admit 
that the human development of Jesus was conducted other- 
wise than in ineffable union with a Divine nature that could 
know no development as it could know no exinanition. We 
cannot conceive the accomplishment of human redemption 
to have ever been in any sense whatever conditional. And 
the sacrifice of the cross derives, in our judgment, its un- 
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speakable value to the soul of man from its having been 
offered by one whose unimpaired and unhumbled Divinity 
gave His humbled human nature an infinite strength to 
suffer and an infinite worth in suffering. 

But these are only notes in passing. We would advise the 
reader who studies this work to be on his guard against 
every hint that tends to the disparagement of the fourth 
century, and its theological settlements of doctrine and Chris- 
tian terminology. If the decisions of the Church by which 
Sabellian, Arian, Nestorian, and Eutychian errors were re- 
pelled or obviated, are once regarded as subtle and precarious 
additions to the simplicity of the faith, there remains no 
safeguard. Ata great price we obtained that freedom which 
is subjection to dogmatic doctrine; and we should carefully 
guard it. Nothing is more characteristic of the present 
time, and nothing more suspicious among its characteristics, 
than its impatience of all definitive theology, and especially 
of the grand old divinity of the fourth century. 

We do not propose to review the remainder of the volume, 
which does not very greatly differ from other attempts to set 
forth the life of Christ. We find nothing to demand any 
emphatic notice, either for praise or blame, in the general 
exhibition of the Gospel history. It is orthodox, learned, 
reverent, and, save for a certain touch of sentimentality and 
forced diction, exceedingly attractive. The vice in the theology, 
however, to which reference has been made, taints the page 
very often. 

For instance, the Saviour’s temptation in the wilderness is 
made the scene of “a great trial of the free will without which 
no moral destiny is complete.” Not content with demanding 
that Christ’s human nature might be tempted and was 
tempted, the author seems anxious, like many other modern 
divines, to establish the proposition that the Person of the 
God-man was peccable, capable of sinning, and determined the 
fact of His sanctity through resistance to temptation. He 
strives hard to prove that, if the Messiah in the presence of 
Satan is regarded as beyond the possibility of sinning, He is 
withdrawn from the condition of earthly life, His humanity is 
only an illusion, as it were, a transparent veil through which 
His impassible Divinity shines. ‘‘ Being no more like unto 
us, He is no more ours.” Seized with this idea, he goes on 
to declaim in a style scarcely fit for sober theology, and at 
length reaches his climax in the following unmistakeable 
words. ‘‘ He learned obedience, which signifies that, from the 
state of natural and instinctive innocence He had to raise 
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Himself to a holiness of choice, a perilous transit in which 
the first Adam fell, but in which the Second conquered by the 
sole arms of faith and prayer, and not by girding on as 
an impenetrable panoply His eternal Godhead.” 

The youngest reader must see what grave consequences 
follow from such a statement as this: ‘ He is called to decide 
if He will fulfil the one supreme law of the moral world, the 
sum of which is obedience and love, or if He will seek His 
own satisfaction, His own interest. The question is not stated 
in a vague and general way; it is as Messiah that He is 
- tempted ; that which is aimed at is the miraculous power that 
He possesses, or at least with which He is invested by God 
day by day.” Is there any one who does not see what fearful 
error lurks in such words as these? Is it not plain that the 
exigency of his theory pushes the writer to a conclusion which 
he would not willingly adopt, and to use language which 
would precisely become the lips of a Socinian? But into this 
great point we shall not enter now; it has been discussed by 
us already, and will come up for discussion again. Suffice to say 
that no difficulty in the way of sound theology on this subject 
is comparable to the danger of dividing the Saviour into two 
persons, or in some incomprehensible way suppressing the 
omnipotence of His Divinity. When our Lord took flesh He 
made His own lower nature sinless, and incapable of sin, in 
virtue of that sacred bond itself. 

It is pleasant, by way of compensation, to pay a tribute of 
admiration to the energy with which the reality of the con- 
comitants of the temptation is maintained. How shadowy 
has Satan become in some modern theology, how all but 
gone ; but here he is himself— 


“In the temptation in the wilderness we witness the appear- 
ance of that mysterious being, who is represented in the first book of 
the Bible, as connected with the history of the fall. Satan, as we 
have shown, is not the Persian Ahriman who represents the element of 
evil, in nature as well as in moral life; he is a fallen angel, created in 
light and purity like all God’s creatures, but having failed to abide in 
them. Doubtless he also fell under the trial of moral freedom, univer- 
sally imposed on intelligent beings, made in the likeness of God. We 
know nothing of the nature of this trial, of the manner of his rebellion, 
nor of the sphere in which it took place. 

“ Tt is impossible to admit or reject with any certainty the hypothesis 
so often sustained, that the gigantic wrecks on which the new life of 
our planet has flourished give evidence of a tragical history before the 
human era, in which man was preceded on the earth by beings higher 
than himself in their origin, who have therefore fallen lower, and are 
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become the natural and desperate enemies of the race which has 
succeeded them. 

‘< We are bound to hold the reality of the existence of devils; nothing 
in reason opposes the possibility of moral beings different from man, 
more utterly perverted and endowed with a subtlety of nature which 
allows them wider and more rapid action. There are times when the 
imperceptible barrier which divides us from the invisible world—so far 
from our eyes, so near our hearts—seems to fall altogether. 

‘(Such are the great religious crises of humanity ; now there is no 
crisis comparable to the opening of the era of Christ. We do not 
think, then, that we are yielding to any superstition, in recognising 
in the temptation the direct intervention of the chief of those evil — 
spirits, who are the worst enemies of man.”—P. 260. 


We heartily approve of M. de Pressensé’s remarks on the 
unity of our Saviour’s “ plan,” if the term must be used, and 
the necessity of supposing that He did not reach it by careful 
combination and minute calculation. But his theory has 
everywhere an element of peril, and here we read, “It was rather 
a determination of the will than a conception of the mind. 
It was the first triumph of love over the spirit of pride and 
selfishness, the trophy brought from the great conflict on the 
desert.” Rather, it was the great design always present to 
His Divine mind which assumed all its glorious proportions 
to His human intellect as it grew to maturity. If there is 
difficulty in understanding this, it is a difficulty which belongs 
to the subject, and springs from the limitation of our minds, 
not one that imperils the foundations of the faith. 

Speaking of the teaching of Jews, M. de Pressensé is obliged, 
of course, to give up His omniscience. But he is exceedingly 
anxious to guard against ‘‘ confounding the relative imper- 
fection of His religious knowledge with error.” Now, that 
infallibility which our Saviour claimed, and whichmust be con- 
ceded to Him, is here stated to be only in the religious domain, 
and only as the result of His supreme holiness. And we are 
required to think of our Lord, not as having in the bosom of 
the Father all knowledge—though as the Son of Man “ He is 
in heaven ”—but as being under a clear light within the circle 
of Divine truth, while ignorant, like others, of all things 
beyond. To us it seems that such views of our Lord’s know- 
ledge were designedly obviated, or protested against before- 
hand by those last revelations concerning the Son which 
St. John has given: concerning the Son who, speaking from 
that One Person through His own human lips, “I and the 
Father are one.” What knowledge might actually be stored 
in His human mind, and what knowledge He might see fit to 
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display or use, what knowledge He might hold in reserve un- 
spoken of—are questions we may speculate upon, but cannot 
resolve. Of this, however, we may be sure, that whatever know- 
ledge the Eternal Son of God had before the world was, that 
Divine-human Person possessed; it was His, though not 
passing through the processes of His human mind, or em- 
ployed by His human lips. 

The following remarks will show how M. Pressensé meets 
the tendency of the age to deny the possibility of miracles. 
It occurs in the midst of an eloquent and vigorous sketch of 
the miraculous element in the life of Christ :— 


“Tt follows that a miracle is not a mere prodigy; it implies a mani- 
festation of holiness and love. It is a sign, a revelation, of the in- 
visible; it is designed to raise those who witness it from the merely 
external to the higher and moral sphere ; it is, in fine, a work, and it 
is by this name that Jesus most frequently designates it. A work 
implies the development of moral activity ; it is the manifestation not 
only of a particular force, but of the worker himself. ‘The works 
that I do,’ said Jesus, ‘they bear witness of Me.’ Each individual 
miracle is, then, a revelation of the Saviour, a reflex of His moral 
perfection, a sensible expression of His character. Jesus is Himself 
the great miracle, for He represents at its culminating point the 
saving and special intervention of Divine love for the redemption of 
the world. He breaks the chain of natural causes and effeets to 
make a new beginning. He is the incarnation of redeeming love, and 
we recognise in Him the supreme manifestation of the pity of the 
Father remedying the ruin of the fall. Particular miracles are only 
emanations from this living and central miracle. Peculiarly, by the 
simple fact that they are the impression of natural laws, miracles 
denote the extraordinary character of the mission and work of Jesus ; 
they mark Him as the great Ambassador of God, who restores the 
kingdom of heaven with power; the special and local supernatural 
springs from the general and permanent supernatural element of the 
work of redemption.”—P. 310. 


The doctrine of atonement that pervades the volume is, as 
may be supposed, from all that has been said, somewhat one- 
sided ; it looks too much at the perfection of our Saviour’s 
obedience as man, and too little at the Divinity which gave 
the final sacrifice its propitiatory virtue. Not, indeed, that 
there is any positive error in the statements made on the 
subject, and made generally in an incidental manner, dog- 
matic theology not entering into the author’s design. When 
the sacrifice of the cross is represented as the consummation 
of ‘a life of perfect obedience and self-devotion, an offering 
rendered as the representative of a sinful race, we cannot but 
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concur in this. But when this absolute obedience of the 
perfect man is spoken of as “ giving His death its redemptive 
and reparative power,” we feel that we are on the threshold 
of serious error; and that such language may be perverted, 
as indeed it is perverted, into a very latitudinarian view of 
the penal substitution of the Redeemer. It is more dangerous 
in reality than the words might seem, to say that “ by accept- 
ing in all their vigour the consequences of sin, He brought 
back the heart of man to God.” Whether in the desert, or in 
Gethsemane, or on Calvary, we see our Redeemer doing more 
than “fulfil the great law of creation which is to do the will 
of God,” more than “in the name of mankind retracting the 
rebellion of Eden.” While heartily agreeing with the writer’s 
glowing vindication of love as the supreme principle of the 
Atonement, we are painfully conscious of the absence of the 
strictly propitiatory element, and think that there is a wide 
field of doctrine in St. Paul’s Epistles, and, indeed, through- 
out the later New Testament, which is here pretermitted. This 
omission is in strict harmony with the recent tendencies of 
speculation on this awful subject; but it robs the doctrine 
of half its glory and all its strength. 

Here we close, and must, with these cautions, commend 
the reader to a book which takes rank among the best of 
the Lives of Jesus that this generation has produced. Its 
apologetic tone, as a reply to Strauss and Renan, gives it a 
special interest and value, while its completeness as one 
branch of a vast subject which the learned author has in 
hand, secures it an independent and permanent position in 
Christian literature. We have only to add that the original 
is exceedingly graceful French, and nothing is more pleasant 
than to read clear French theology. The translation is an 
admirable one, marred, it is true, by a few venial errors in 
the notes, which we hope there will soon be opportunity of 
correcting. 
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Art. VII.—Memoirs and Corre e of Field-Marshal 
Viscount Combermere, G.C.B. dc. From his Family 
Papers. By the Riant Hon. Mary Viscountess ComBER- 
MERE and Oapr. W. Knoutys, 98rd Sutherland High- 
landers. In Two Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


We have lately described in this Jowrnal* the careers of a 
man of letters and of a statesman, each of whom lived to an 
age far beyond the ordinary limits of human life. We have 
now to speak of a soldier who in longevity exceeded both. 
Lord Palmerston survived his 80th year, Walter Savage 
Landor died in his 90th ; but when, like them, Lord Comber- 
mere painlessly dozed out of this world, he had passed his 
91st birthday. While the second was still at Rugby, before 
the first had gone to Harrow, the third had done with school 
life and had entered upon that profession which he’ after- 
wards so greatly adorned. It is, of course, because Lord 
Combermere was a distinguished soldier, not because he was 
a long-lived man, that we devote this article to his life. But 
though length of years alone constitutes no claim to bio- 
graphic commemoration, it adds interest to the narrative. 
The time when Washington fought against us on one con- 
tinent and Tippoo Sahib on another is now so remote, that 
we have little chance of hearing from contemporaries what 
they thought of the conflicts which ended in the loss of our 
American colonies, and in the establishment of our Indian 
empire. Until a few months ago there was living a man 
who had been contemporary with both events, and who 
took an active part in the latter. Stapleton Cotton, the 
Lord Combermere of our own time, made his first essay as 
a commander at Malavelly, where “Citizen Tippoo,” as the 
French Republican plotters against our power in the East 
called him, was routed ; and he had been a soldier for nearly 
ten years before this. 

The subject of this notice came of a good, old family. In 
fact, the Cottons were so proud of their position and descent, 
that they twice refused a coronet, preferring a foremost place 
in the list of baronets to a low one in the list of peers. 
They could trace back their lineage well nigh a thousand 


* See the London Quarterly Review of April, 1865, and January, 1866. 
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years, and they were in the country before William the 
Norman slew the last of the Saxon kings. They became 
landed proprietors in the time of John. Henry VIII. 
bestowed upon them Combermere Abbey, which they still 
enjoy. Some part of the old Norman work survives. 
William III. passed a night in ths building on his way to 
the battle of the Boyne. Just before this a Sir Robert Cotton 
had been committed to the Tower by James II. for alleged 
treasonable correspondence with the Electress Sophia, but he 
was released without harm. The common belief that the 
owners of Church property are never succeeded by their 
eldest sons is favoured by the history of this family. A 
strange transaction took place about 160 years ago. Admiral 
Sir George Herbert, afterwards Lord Torrington, had a 
wealthy niece and ward, and he proposed to the Sir Robert 
Cotton who paid the above-mentioned involuntary visit to 
the Tower, that Thomas Cotton, then seventeen years old, 
should take the heiress to wife on the condition that he— 
the guardian—should be put in possession of a considerable 
portion of her property as payment for his consent to the 
marriage. It is not to Sir Robert’s credit that this proposal 
was accepted by him and carried out. The husband died 
young, and his widow was married to a Mr. King, upon whom 
she bestowed the whole of her fortune. To one of the sons 
born under this marriage she gave her first husband’s sur- 
name. The conjunction of the two names did not sound so 
so eccentric then as it would since the American saying be- 
came current, “Cotton is King.” 

This lady had for niece Hester Salusbury, afterwards well 
known as Mrs. Thrale, the friend of Johnson, and then less 
favourably known as Mrs. Piozzi. The Salusburys were 
closely connected with the Cottons, and Lord’ Combermere 
was a descendant who represented both families. The 
Salusburys were not quite so ancient as the Cottons, for they 
did not come over with the Conqueror. To make up for inferior 
antiquity, they claimed descent from royalty in the person of 
Alexander, Sovereign Duke of Bavaria. In Elizabeth’s reign 
the Sir John Salusbury of that time was married to Katherine 
of Berayne, a ward of the Queen’s. Katherine’s husband 
died, but though she followed him as a mourner to the grave 
she did not persuade the other mourners that she was in- 
consolable. One of them, thinking that her loneliness and 
her wealth would secure her as many suitors as Penelope 
while Ulysses was on his travels, and deeming that no time 
was like the present, proposed to her on their return from 
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the funeral. The widow refused him, but she was not 
scandalised by the offer, for she had accepted the hand of a 
still more enterprising aspirant on her way to the funeral. 
She consoled the unsuccessful and dejected suitor by pro- 
mising that if occasion offered he should be her third 
husband. She kept her word. She did more. She buried 
him and married a fourth. In striking contrast with this 
light-hearted polygamist stands the father of Lord Comber- 
mere. Between himself and his wife there was a difference 
of twenty years, but so devoted were they to each other 
that when she died he expired of grief within a week of her 
death, and the two were buried in the same grave on the 
same day. This Sir Robert Cotton was quite the fine old 
English gentleman. He represented Cheshire in Parliament 
for thirty years, of course in the high Tory interest. He was 
passionately fond of field sports. He kept open house, not 
only for his sporting friends, but for his constituents. Good 
cheer was always to be found as well in the servants’ hall as 
in the dining-room. He received small thanks for his 
hospitality and almsgiving. That which he freely gave 
came to be considered as a legal right by many of the 
recipients, who declared their belief that the deed by which 
the Cottons held their estate enforced a periodical distribu- 
tion of money and food. Sir Robert’s hospitality was beyond 
his means. He had succeeded to an encumbered estate, and 
being himself a bad man of business he made matters worse. 
Being much in want of money, he determined to sell the 
Salusbury estates in Denbighshire, and parted with them to 
a brother of Lord Shelburne’s for £110,000, a price quite 
inadequate to the value, for the estate was subsequently re- 
sold to Lord Dinorben for £280,000. Bad as the bargain 
was for Sir Robert Cotton, it was long before he could get his 
money. In fact, he was not paid till Lord Shelburne became 
minister. This politician was the Morny of his time, and 
made a large fortune by turning to private account on 
the Stock Exchange the knowledge which he acquired of 
Government secrets. By way of atoning to Sir Robert for 
the long delay in the payment of his money, Lord Shelburne 
offered him a peerage, which was declined. 

Stapleton Cotton, the subject of this article, was one of the 
eight children of the open-handed and imprudent baronet just 
described. He was the second son, and his elder brother 
having died at the age of thirty-one, Stapleton became the 
heir when twenty-six years old. At eight years he was sent 
to an obscure and inefficient school at Audlem, where he was 
n2 
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so noted for his adventurous exploits that he received the 
name of ‘‘ Young Rapid.” Among his few schoolfellows was 
Vernon, afterwards Archbishop of York. When three years 
had been thrown away at Audlem, Stapleton was sent to 
Westminster, where he was placed in the fourth form under 
Dr. Dodd. Henry Petty, afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne 
and the Nestor of the Whigs, was a Westmonastrian at this 
time, and his coldness and reserve made him little popular. 
The Earl of Strafford, who was also at the school with Cotton, 
was far more of a favourite than Petty, if we are to judge by 
the favourite name— Jack Byng—whereby he was known. 
Robert Southey and Sir Robert Wilson likewise were school- 
fellows of Cotton. Sir Robert Cotton had a town house in 
Berkeley Square at this time, and whenever his father was in 
London it was Stapleton’s fate to spend every Sunday with 
his godfather, the Marquis of Buckingham. The Marquis bored 
the lad. Far more popular was his other godfather, Sir 
Watkins Williams Wynn, who, Welshman that he was, 
used to visit the school on St. David’s Day, give to all the 
Welsh boys whom he knew, a guinea, and to his godson two. 
It is not always easy to distinguish boyish fancy from innate 
genius, a transitory caprice from a permanent disposition. 
Many a boy, after reading Marryat’s and Cooper’s novels, has 
been filled with a love of the sea which was entirely quelled 
long before the end of the first voyage. Cotton might well 
have been dazzled into a short-lived military ardour by the 
stirring achievements of our generals about the time that he 
was at Westminster. Yet, though in very early life he longed 
to enter the army, his desire was not a fleeting impulse, but 
the result of his mental constitution. If any man ever 
had a natural vocation or original instinct towards the pro- 
fession of arms he had. After he had spent four years at 
Westminster, Stapleton’s desire was granted to him; his 
father consented that he should be prepared for the army. 
The preparation was scarcely more than nominal. It was 
entrusted to an old Shropshire militia officer, whom Sir 
Robert had known for many years. He taught the boy pro- 
bably all that he himself knew, but this was limited to the 
mode of cleaning firelocks. The lad had a higher ideal of the 
duties of his profession, and desired to be sent to a military 
college, where he might learn foreign languages; but Sir 
Robert was clannish, and as the militia major had the credit 
of being a Salopian, young Stapleton had to put up with the 
radi = which was imparted to him. 

The future Field Marshal entered the army on February 26, 
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1790, as second lieutenant without purchase in the 23rd or 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. Thirteen months later he became 
captain by purchase in the 6th Dragoon Guards, and accom- 
panied his regiment to Flanders in the August of that year, 
1798. The chief danger to which the regiment was exposed 
at this time was not the fire of the enemy, but its own “ fire- 
water.” It was an Irish regiment, and indulged in deep pota- 
tions. Cotton was the only English officer in it, and his 
friends were greatly concerned in his behalf, prophesying that 
he would either fall in a duel or die of the monstrous revelry 
which, according to the Irish tradition, was incumbent upon 
an officer and a gentleman. A bad example was set by the 
highest officers in command. In Flanders, General Erskine 
was never to be seen after a certain hour, however urgent the 
necessity for his presence ; while at head quarters the officers 
of his staff were generally assisted to bed at night by attendants 
nearly as tipsy as themselves. A special Providence is said 
to watch over drunkards ; certainly our troops seemed to fare 
none the worse for the want of prudence on the part of their 
commanding officer, easily as the enemy might have made 
havoc with them after dinner,unlessindeed the French also, like 
the English, were giving totoping. Cotton had much strength 
and independence of character. He was not prepared to ruin 
his constitution because it was the fashion among his com- 
rades to do so. Now and then he indulged with the rest to 
prove that he could do so if he liked, and that he was not 
afraid of carrying a large supply of liquor. But he refused to 
follow the general example by becoming drunk every night. 
He was none the less generally popular in his regiment, and 
“little Cotton ” was an especial favourite with his colonel. 
“Little Cotton” first smelt powder. shortly before he 
was of age; in an action fought April 16, 1794, near 
Prémont, a little town between Lille and Tournay. It was 
a sharp, though now little remembered, contest, and the 
position of the allies was for some time very critical. The 
British troops had got separated from each other in the 
night, and an aide-de-camp conveyed to them the unwelcome 
intelligence that the Austrians had been surprised and sur- 
rounded, and that he feared English assistance would arrive 
too late to offer available help. But the day turned out far 
better than at first seemed possible. Cotton’s regiment did 
brilliant service, and, though far inferior in numbers, com- 
wars routed the French carabineers, killing about 800, and 
orcing as many more to lay down their arms. The English loss 
was but trifling; nevertheless it included General Maunsell. 
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It was by a lucky accident that Cotton was present at this 
affair. Family influence had obtained for him rapid promo- 
tion, and before the battle of Prémont letters should have 
conveyed to him the news that within a few days he had been 
promoted to the majority of the 59th regiment, and then to 
the lieutenant-coloneley of the 25th Light Dragoons, and 
should have ordered him to join the latter regiment at once. 
Some delay occurred in the transmission of these letters, and 
it was to this that he owed his preseyce at the above men- 
tioned engagement. Shortly after it he returned to England, 
and found his regiment quartered at Margate and Ramsgate. 
The young captain had been victor in the Netherlands village, 
but the young lieutenant-colonel was compelled to run away 
from the Kentish watering place. He had made acquaintance 
at Margate with a very pretty and fascinating Jewess, and at 
last found himself so dangerously captivated by her that he 
took refuge in flight. The step which he took showed more 
prudence than most men of his age and personal attractions 
would have exhibited. But his mode of counteracting the 
influences of Venus was quite in accordance with his resistance 
to Bacchus already mentioned. He himself was a worthy son 
of Mars. The portrait prefixed to the first volume of the most 
interesting biography whose title stands at the head of this 
article, shows that he was very good-looking; and his bio- 
graphers speak of his profusion of dark hair, thick eye brows, 
bright hazel eyes, of rapid glance, shaded by long lashes, small 
and well-proportioned head, aquiline nose, massive Saxon 
chin, and well-knit agile body. Perhaps the Margate Rebecca 
was hit no less hardly than her Ivanhoe. However that may 
be, it is satisfactory to know that neither died of a broken 
heart. Miss Barnett became Mrs. Rolls, and Stapleton Cotton 
lived to marry three wives. Cotton showed as much pru- 
dence in his place of retreat as in the retreat itself. He 
went to Weymouth, which at that period of the reign of 
George III. was as fashionable and as gay as Brighton 
became in the reign of George IV., though in a more de- 
corous manner. Weymouth was always a favourite watering 
place with the ‘best of monarchs.” The old King was not 
old then ; he had got only stolid and obstinate after the fashion 
that Peter Pindar has depicted. His Queen was as selfish 
and exacting as Frances Burney found her to be. Neverthe- 
less their presence helped to make some stir in the otherwise 
dull town, with its broad treeless esplanade, and Cotton 
benefited from the diversion and the‘ excitement caused, 
especially when he had to accompany the King on his visits of 
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military inspection. There was another member of the royal 
family who helped still more to change the current of his 
sthoughts. The Princess Mary, afterwards Duchess of Glou- 
cester, was at the time beautiful and charming, and she often 
singled out the young hussar for her partner at the gay balls 
which enlivened Weymouth. In such a presence he must 
have felt more than ever the undesirableness of closer intimacy 
with the Margate Jewess. 

But after all, balls, at least of this sort, were not the business 
to which Cotton had intended to devote himself. Cannon- 
balls were more to his mind. He panted for active service. 
At first his applications obtained for him nothing better than 
a removal to that cold bleak down of Roborough, which lies 
between Plymouth and Dartmoor. But while encamped there 
he heard the joyful tidings that his regiment was ordered to 
India. Seventy years ago the Admiralty found no such difficulty 
as their successors of to-day experience in maintaining the 
efficiency of the navy both as to vessels and men. The First 
Lord of 1866 tells us that we have not enough ships for 
reserve. In 1796 three hundred vessels started together for 
various parts of the world. They were not all ships of war, 
it is true; but those that were not were transports. Cotton 
was on board the Nottingham, and after various minor events, 
such as the encounter between the English and French fleets 
in Simon’s Bay, he arrived in India in June, 1797. 

India at this time was a land of Ophir for officers 
who were prepared to undergo a long expatriation and a 
diseased liver. But though throughout the whole country 
there was “abundance of gold,” there were certain districts 
of it richer than others. The Bengal Presidency, for instance, 
far surpassed that of Madras. Cotton, writing to his mother 
soon after his arrival in India, said, that while an officer 
commanding any station received full batta, on the Bengal 
establishment every officer received double batta, and the 
commanding officer double full batta. ‘A command in Ben- 
gal,” he added, “is a certain fortune in the course of five 
years.” General Floyd was at that time receiving from fifteen 
to sixteen thousand a year. As for Cotton himself, he asked 
only to be made Colonel. He was to have been sent to Bengal ; 
but another regiment having been ordered there instead of 
his, through the interest which the commanding officer had 
with the Duke of York, or perhaps the Duke’s mistress. 
Cotton’s stay in India was not of long duration. He took part 
in the battle of Malavelly and in the siege of Seringapatam, 
and immediately after the capture of that city he received the 
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news that his elder brother had died, that he himself had 
theseby become heir to the baronetcy, and that his father, 
anxious for his return home, had effected an exchange of 
regiments for him. As he took leave of some friends at 
Madras, he told them that they never would meet again. 
Whereupon one of them jokingly replied, ‘‘ Not until you are 
our commander-in-chief.” The jest was prophetic, and thirty 
years afterwards Lord Combermere, then Commander-in- 
Chief of the army in India, shook hands with the prophet. 
He returned to England with the despatches announcing the 
fall of Tippo Sahib’s stronghold, and found that during his 
journey home he had been made full colonel of the 16th 

ight Dragoons. After a brief round of gaiety in London, 
he joined his regiment at Margate. That place was destined 
to be memorable in his career. Six years before, as we have 
seen, he fell in love and ran away in order to avoid awkward 
consequences. . This time he fell in love and did not run 
away. His new innamorata was no Jewess, but a high-born 
English girl of nineteen, beautiful as well as noble, Lady 
Anna Maria Clinton, daughter of the third Duke of Newcastle. 
The young officer yielded on this occasion, and by yielding 
triumphed. He became an accepted suitor, and a little later, 
in 1801, the bridegroom of the young lady. After this event 
he spent two years with his regiment at Brighton, which even 
then was expanding beneath the favour of the builder of the 
Pavilion. The Prince of Wales was a constant visitor to the 
town, and rumour said that he found special attractions in a 
certain house on the Steyne, where dwelt a lady of great per- 
sonal attractions, Mrs. Fitzherbert to wit. The Prince, for 
some reason, scarcely for shame, kept his visits to this lady 
very quiet, or thought that he did so. On one occasion he 
fell at Mrs. Fitzherbert’s door and sprained his leg. The 
contretemps and its locale soon became the subject of Brighton 
gossip, and Colonel Cotton mentioned it in a letter to Lady 
Liverpool. So flavoury a morsel of scandal was sure to be 
made the most of by a lady in the beau monde, and the wife 
of the long-lived minister regaled her friends with it on every 
possible occasion, mentioning from whom she received it. 
The Prince, who, if he forgot his friends, at least never forgot 
his enemies, or those whom he considered such, never forgave 
Colonel Cotton’s indiscretion, banished him from the Pavilion, 
and took subsequent opportunities of showing that he was not 
in the royal good books. Nor was Cotton the only guest of 
the “ first gentleman in Europe” who fell into disgrace. The 
“first gentleman” was a fair musician, and used to play 
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duets on the violoncello with Captain Bloomfield. After- 
wards, as Lord Bloomfield, the Prince’s friend expressed a 
patriotic objection to exact from the national generosity the 
cost of some jewels, which the Prince, liberal with money not 
his own, bestowed upon another favourite at his own corona- 
tion. This opposition was remembered during the whole re- 
mainder of the life of the man of many waistcoats. 

In 1802, Colonel Cotton was ordered with his regiment to 
Ireland. It was quartered at Gort, and in that then miser- 
able village his first child, a son, was born. After eighteen 
months’ existence in this dreary place, he was moved to 
Dublin. The Irish capital, and, indeed, the whole of Ireland 
was at that time on the verge of insurrection. Robert Em- 
mett, chivalrous and brave, though a plotter of treason in 
secret places, was preparing his abortive rising. On July 23, 
1803, it broke out. The firing of a small cannon was the 
signal for atrocities which Emmett himself did his best to 
stop. Sallying forth from his house, with sword drawn, he 
placed himself at the head of an unruly mob, which he might 
indeed head, but which he could not control. An officer 
passing quietly along the street was shot dead. The carriage 
of Lord Kilwarden, the Chief Justice, was stopped; he and 
his nephew were dragged out, and in spite of the cries for 
mercy from his niece, the judge and his companion were felled 
to the ground and pierced with innumerable wounds. Emmett, 
finding himself powerless to check these crimes, fled from the 
city in disguise. He was soon taken, tried, made an eloquent 
defence, was condemned, and executed. Colonel Cotton had 
a narrow escape during these disturbances. The Commander- 
in-Chief had received information of the outbreak previously 
to its occurrence, and summoned the officers in the city to a 
secret council. Colonel Brown was one of these, and as he 
was obeying the summons he was shot as above mentioned. 
Colonel Vassal was another, and he had to flee from the howl- 
ing mob to the hospital gate for very life. Colonel Cotton 
was a third, and he escaped the danger by prudently traversing 
the back streets. He lost one of the best men in his regi- 
ment. The poor fellow was employed in conveying despatches 
from the Commander-in-Chief to the Lord-Lieutenant ; but, 
finding the street through which he had to pass thronged 
with rioters, he, in order to save his despatches, as well as 
his life, returned to the Castle. Some foolish aides-de-camp 
taunted him with cowardice, and declared that he could pass 
the crowd without danger if he liked. He answered them 
that there was danger; but as they ordered him to proceed 
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he would do so. A few hours afterwards he was found dead 
with seven pike wounds in his body. Colonel Cotton had to 
perform the sad task of keeping the ground at Emmett’s 
execution. Though he had evidently expected a rescue, the 
condemned man bore his fate with great fortitude. His early 
and tragical death excited very lively sympathy, the more so 
as it was generally known that he was betrothed to the 
daughter of Curran, and that the lovers were passionately 
fond of each other. With terrible alternations of hope and 
despair, she listened to his trial; with the highest pride she 
heard his most eloquent defence, and when the sentence 
was passed she seemed so stunned and paralysed with grief 
that it was thought she would not survive her fiancé. Yet she 
did survive him. And after mourning for him as though he 
had been her husband, she reappeared in society, where her 
sad history, written in touching characters upon her face, 
and told in the plaintive notes of her voice, captivated many 
a strong heart that would have been proof against the seduc- 
tions of light-hearted happiness. She refused all suitors, 
however, until at last the persuasions of her friends and her 
own poverty induced her to marry an officer, who, by the 
most devoted attachment, endeavoured to arouse her out of 
her sorrow. For a time he seemed to have succeeded, and 
she endeavoured to reward his devotedness by cheerfulness ; 
but her constitution had been undermined by grief, and so 
the sorrow of the widow proved stronger than the happiness 
of the bride, and she died in Sicily, where her husband had 
taken her in the hope that the restorative influence of that 
lovely climate might prove of service to his wife. The well- 
known lines of Moore, beginning— 


* She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps,” 


refer to this unfortunate girl. Strange to say, and difficult to 
reconcile with what has been already said, her funeral, as 
described by a magazine writer of the time, took place in 
Ireland, and was unattended, and the irreverent haste with 
which she was committed to the ground struck the writer so 
forcibly that he, not knowing who it was that was thus being 
buried unattended and unwept, inquired, and learnt with sur- 
prise and sorrow that it was Emmett’s betrothed, the girl 
who had once been the adored of a brilliant society. 

In 1805, Colonel Cotton became Major-General, and in 
1806 he entered Parliament as member for Newark, the 
pocket borough of his brother-in-law, the Duke of Newcastle. 
In 1807, he sustained the most grievous of all bereavements. 
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His wife, Lady Anna Maria, showed signs of pulmonary 
disease, which she neglected for a time. Induced at last 
to pay attention to her condition, it was then too late for 
cure, and she died at Clifton, tended by the loving care of 
her husband, and of her mother and brother. Her body 
was taken to Combermere Abbey, and all the tenantry 
attended it to the grave, while the church bells, which but 
six years before had welcomed her with wedding chime, 
now tolled her funeral knell. General Cotton felt this loss 
acutely, and he seized the first occasion which offered of 
seeing active service. A splendid opportunity soon arose, one 
such as does not come to many men, however brave, however 
long-lived. 

It was at this time, that the all-absorbing ambition of 
Napoleon had seized upon Spain; and, having ousted the 
lawful sovereign, he had placed his own brother on the throne. 
The inhabitants of Madrid, attached to the old dynasty, had 
risen in revolution, and a desperate battle had been fought in 
the royal city. No sooner did the news of this uprising 
reach England, than an expedition which had been fitted out 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley against Spanish South America 
was sent to Spain, and entered upon that famous Peninsular 
War, which has been recorded for the admiration of all time 
by the masterly hand of a combatant, as skilful with the pen 
as he was valiant with the sword. There is no need for us to 
describe here that memorable campaign. It will suffice to 
mention the share taken in it by the subject of this notice. 
Sir William Napier has, in the opinion of Lord Combermere’s 
biographers, not done that nobleman justice. His services 
were brilliant ; though, being a cavalry officer, necessarily not 
so frequent as the officers of corps which could be more 
actively engaged in the sieges and storms for which the war 
is so celebrated. Major-General Cotton sailed from Falmouth 
with the 14th Light Dragoons, early in December, 1808. 
Arriving at Vigo, he heard of Sir John Moore’s retreat, and 
received orders to occupy different points between Lisbon 
and Coimbra, and to watch Marshal Soult. In addition to 
his own regiment, he had command of the 9th, and of two 
battalions of stragglers from Sir John Moore’s army. He 
spent the winter sometimes with one portion of his command, 
sometimes with the other. It was not until July that he had 
an opportunity of distinguishing himself. It was at Talavera 
that this occurred. The battle was an obstinate one, and the 
combatants were most unequally proportioned. The French 
allowed themselves to be 45,000 strong, while the British 
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were but 17,000. The Spaniards, as was their wont, looked 
on. The fighting lasted from 10 a.m. of the 27th, to the 
evening of the 28th, and during the whole of that time 
Cotton was under fire. Writing afterwards to his sister, he 
said, “‘ The loss of the enemy was immense ; on our side con- 
siderable—really, every third man fell. How I escaped, 
“every one considered a miracle, and I even wondered myself, 
seeing so many continually falling around me.” The victory 
which crowned the British arms, was in great measure due to 
Cotton. On the 28th, the Guards having advanced too far, 
were thrown into momentary disorder, and the German legion 
was at the same time in confusion. The British centre 
seemed broken, and victory within the grasp of the French. 
“Cotton, sitting immoveable in his saddle in front of his 
gallant line of horsemen, saw the peril, observed the hostile 
waves rushing through the breach in the living wall before 
him, and determined to check the advancing current. He 
had no orders from Sir Arthur Wellesley to quit his post, but 
he was one of those who on such occasions are satisfied 
with the commands of honour, and he prepared to advance. 
Aided by the 40th, he did so, and the furious tide ebbed 
sullenly back, leaving behind it men and horses to mark 
where its track had been. The battle was saved. Though 
Cotton received the personal thanks of the Commander-in- 
Chief for this exploit, he was unmentioned in the official 
despatch. The Duke of Wellington was never prodigal of 
seen And yet the achievement was worthy of mention. 

he newspapers were full of eulogies. Cotton himself, refer- 
ring to it in the letter to his sister above mentioned, says 
that out of the two squadrons containing about 160 men, all 
were either killed or wounded, except himself and six or seven 
dragoons. In the intrenchments before Badajoz, our army 
suffered fearfully from fever, and the loss from this cause 
was no less than 5,000 men. Half of Cotton’s force were in 
hospital at one time, but though he visited the men daily, he 
escaped unscathed; and attributed his immunity to early 
rising, great temperance in eating and drinking, and taking a 
ride every day before breakfast. 

At the close of this year, he received intelligence of the 
death of his father, and obtained leave to return to England. 
On March 8th, 1810, the Speaker, Mr. Abbot, presented him 
with the thanks of the House of Commons for his services at 
Talavera. In returning thanks, he said, “To receive the 
thanks of Parliament, is one of the highest rewards to which 
a soldier can aspire; and believe me, sir, I shall ever consider 
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it my greatest pride to have been so honoured. This, I may 
venture to say, is the feeling of all my brother officers and 
soldiers, who had the good fortune to be commanded by one 
of the most able and distinguished generals that has adorned 
the annals of this country, and who will, I trust (should an 
opportunity offer), again prove to the world, that a British 
army is not to be beat by a French force of double its num- 
bers.” In these words Cotton did but express the belief 
entertained by all Englishmen, as to the superiority of the 
British soldier over the French, the belief which did so much 
to make the first victorious in their combats with the second, 
and which Lord Combermere, the hero of Talavera, had good 
reason to hold. 

Though Cotton had now become a baronet, and the owner 
of large estates that greatly needed his superintendence, and 
though he was the father of a son who was now of an age to 
need parental care, he was not to be detained in England. 
The struggle going on in Spain had too keen an interest 
for him to remain long absent from it. After only a few 
weeks’ stay here, he returned to the army, and was appointed 
first to the command of the first division, and then to that of 
the cavalry. He was just the man for such a post. Hand- 
some, active, brave, and yet prudent, he was to the British 
army what Ney and Murat were to the French. Though 
somewhat hot tempered, he always had a kind word for his 
subordinates, and, though abstemious to a degree remarkable 
in that age of hard-livers, he was fond of society and well 
qualified for it. Frequently, say his biographers, ‘“ during 
the intervals of active operations or in winter quarters, he 
amused himself by assembling the ladies of the neighbour- 
hood at these little parties, called tertullias in the Peninsula, 
at which dancing, music, and flirtation, all combine for the 
amusement of the guests. Like his illustrious chief, he was a 
great dandy, though with more success. Resembling Murat 
in personal fearlessness and enterprise, he also resembled 
that prince of beaux sabreurs in carrying his love of dress into 
the very field of battle. On the most perilous occasions he 
was to be seen attired in the rich uniform of a general of 
hussars, and mounted on a horse covered with the most 
gorgeous trappings, exposing himself recklessly to a storm of 
shot. So notorious was this habit, that it obtained for him 
in the army in Spain, the name of the Lion d’Or.” His 
courage never led him to expose his men unnecessarily, and 
on many occasions he disregarded the chance of personal 
distinction, rather than expose his troops to the risk of a 
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heavy loss. He had that excellent quality in a leader— 
cheerfulness under the most depressing circumstances. More- 
over, he was admirably acquainted with all the minutiae of 
the regiment, and possessed a peculiar aptitude for the in- 
spection of troops. ‘The Duke of Wellington thought so 
highly of his prudence and fidelity, that he used to say, that 
if he gave an order to Sir Stapleton Cotton, he felt sure it 
would be obeyed, not only with zeal but with discretion.” 

In April, 1812, Cotton took the chief part in a brilliant ex- 
ploit. He had received instructions to engage the attention of 
the French while Wellington was moving in another direction, 
and he had discretionary orders to attack them. His plans 
were somewhat disconcerted by the failure of a message 
which he sent to one of his officers, who unwittingly exposed 
his leader’s design, and caused the whole army to be drawn 
up in line of battle. The French soon discovered the 
numerical weakness of that portion of the English force, 
under Ponsonby, which they saw opposed to them, and bore 
down upon it. Ponsonby retreated slowly to a narrow defile, 
and just at that moment Cotton and the 16th appeared. The 
French, seeing that there was a stone wall between them and 
the enemy, took no notice of this reinforcement until the 
English dragoons, leaping the wall in a line, came down 
upon the French and began sabreing in all directions. The 
latter, believing then that the whole British army was at 
Cotton’s back, were routed with a loss of about 300 to our 
57. In this affair Sir Stapleton’s favourite charger fell, and 
was so injured that it had to be shot. Its owner escaped 
with a few contusions. This fight was followed by a long 
ride of fifty miles, and that bya ball. A few weeks later 
Cotton held the whole French army at bay, with only two 
divisions of infantry and one brigade of cavalry, from day- 
break till seven, thus giving Wellington time to come to his 
assistance. Then came the battle of Salamanca, which, 
with the exception of Waterloo, was the most splendid 
day in the annals of the British cavalry. At a critical 
period in the engagement Cotton ordered Le Marchant to ad- 
vance, who, in doubt as to the line of advance, asked in what 
direction he should front. Cotton, losing his temper, replied 
sharply, ‘To the enemy, sir.” ‘‘ High words ensued,” add 
his biographers, ‘‘and but for Le Marchant’s death the 
matter would not have ended where it did.” As it was, the 
necessity for action cut short this dispute, the charge was 
sounded, and like an avalanche Le Marchant’s heavy dragoons 
crashed down on the enemy. The imposing nature and sud- 
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denness of the onset seemed to paralyse them ; the division 
was pierced through, and the French soldiers cast away their 
arms, and, running blindly between the British squadrons, 
piteously demanded quarter. Le Marchant and many officers 
had fallen; still Cotton hurled the remnants on with unrelent- 
ing fury, and in another minute had broken, with terrible 
slaughter, a fresh column of infantry and captured five guns. 
Lord Wellington, who, as usual, was always present at the 
decisive point, now rode up to Sir Stapleton, and, fired with 
unusual enthusiasm by the brilliant feat which had just taken 
place, said “‘ By , Cotton, I never saw anything more 
beautiful in my life; the day is yours.” If Wellington did, 
as Lord Combermere’s biographers think, neglect his previous 
services, he took good notice of this. In his official despatch 
he expressed his desire that Cotton should have the red 
riband, and added, ‘‘ No cavalry could act better than ours 
did in the action, and I must say for Sir Stapleton that I 
don’t know where we could find an officer that would com- 
mand our cavalry in this country as well as he does.” 
Cotton was made a Knight Companion of the Bath, received 
the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and obtained 
several decorations. Shortly after the brilliant victory of 
Salamanca, he was fired at in the dark by a Portuguese 
picquet, which took him and his party for foes. One of the 
bones of his left arm was broken by a bullet shot. Though 
badly hurt, he contrived to ride on to a miserable village, 
where he was laid in a pig trough, as the most comfortable 
place that could be found. Wellington sent him a surgeon, 
who advised amputation. Cotton refused to submit to it 
until he had seen the principal medical officer of the army ; 
and passed a night of great suffering. The next morning he 
was rewarded by being told that the arm might be saved, 
which it was, though to the end of his life it remained partly 
disabled. A little later he returned to England, received the 
thanks of Parliament once more, and became engaged to 
Miss Greville. He was at home only one month, but arrived 
just three days too late for the battle of Vittoria. It fell to 
his lot to convey to Soult, whom he was then pursuing, the 
tidings of the abdication of Napoleon. Soult affected to dis- 
believe the news, having had no official intimation of it. 
Cotton replied that if the French Marshal did not remain 
where he was, he must prepare for an attack. The authorised 
announcement soon arrived, and spared further trouble. The 
war was at an end, and Sir Stapleton addressed a kindly 
farewell to the cavalry whom he commanded. 
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On once more returning to England, Sir Stapleton Cotton 
was raised to the peerage by the style of Baron Combermere, 
with a pension of £2,000 a year for two generations. A 
month later he was married for the second time. It was the 
18th of June, and he had to be present at the banquet given 
by the City in honour of the Emperor of Russia, the cing 
of Prussia, and Marshal Blucher. It was a very grand 
festival, and the Lord Mayor went in state to Temple Bar 
to receive the Prince Regent. Withdrawing from the dinner 
at an early hour, Lord Combermere hurried to Lambeth 
Palace, where, between eleven and twelve at night, he was 
married by the Archbishop of Canterbury. There was a 
difference of twenty years between the bridegroom and the 
bride, but he looked much younger than forty-one ; and the 
pair seemed admirably matched. Lady Combermere was a 
most accomplished woman, and like her husband was pas- 
sionately fond of music. He himself had been a performer 
until his Salamanca wound forced him to lay aside his 
violin, and then he was forced to satisfy himself by 
singing duets with his wife. On going down to Combermere 
Abbey, the newly-wedded pair were received with every public 
demonstration of rejoicing; the horses were taken out of 


their carriage, and the Corporation of Chester turned out to 
welcome the chief personages of the day. But all these 
marks of popular favour could not console him for the dis- 
appointment which he a received. Napoleon 


had escaped from Elba. ere was to be a fresh war, 
Wellington of course taking the supreme command. Lord 
Combermere equally of course expected to have the command 
of the cavalry. But the Regent had a long memory. He 
had not forgotten the morceau of scandal about Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and so the Lion d’Or was pushed aside and the 
command given to Lord Uxbridge. Wellington was by no 
means satisfied with this arrangement, but he could not get 
it altered, and thenceforward Lord Combermere could never 
bear to speak of Waterloo. Immediately after the battle, 
when Lord Uxbridge’s wound incapacitated him for active 
service, the Duke sent for his old companion in arms, who, 
responding to the summons, saw among other events the 
entry of Louis XVIII. into Paris. 

In 1817 Lord Combermere received the appointment of 
Governor of Barbadoes and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Leeward Islands. He landed.at Bridgetown on June 3rd. 
The time was not auspicious. Theréhad been a negro insur- 
rection in the previous year, and that had been followed by a 
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fearful outbreak of yellow fever, which had carried off his 
predecessor. The planters were full of anxiety about the 
question of emancipation, then much discussed in England. 
Moreover, party politics ran very high in the island. In many 
respects Barbadoes at that time presented the same unsatis- 
factory aspect that Jamaica did a year ago. For a period, 
however, all went well. In his address at the opening of the 
Legislature the new Governor showed himself zealous for the 
welfare of the colony, and proposed various ameliorative 
measures, while at the same time he proved his disinterested- 
ness by requesting the Assembly im fixing his income to take 
into consideration the great expenses which the island had 
lately had toincur. The first reform that Lord Combermere 
effected was sanitary. He found the troops encamped on 
ground where there was no drainage. He at once set 
engineers to work, who corrected this deficiency, and at the 
same time he gave orders that each soldier, before he turned 
out for morning parade, should receive a cup of warm cocoa. 
The consequence of these measures was, that whereas the 
average rate of mortality dmong the troops had been 75 
per 1,000, it was reduced to 29 per 1,000; in other words, 
the mortality of troops in a tropical colony became as low as 
that of civilians living in the temperate climate of England. 
If such care and consideration rendered the Governor popular 
among the military, his splendid hospitality no less won the 
hearts of civilians. Always fond of outward show, so much so 
that when in the field he and his horse were said to be worth 
£500 to any enterprising detachment of the enemy who would 
carry them off, he astonished and flattered the Barbadians by 
the brilliancy of his staff, and the profuseness of his hospi- 
tality. He was well supported by Lady Combermere, whose 
balls and receptions were notable events in the island history. 
About four months after the Governor’s arrival in Barbadoes, 
a most destructive hurricane visited that and the adjacent is- 
lands. St. Lucia was especially devastated, and the inhabitants 
were reduced to great distress. Lord Combermere took active 
measures to relieve it, but out of this event grew the mis- 
understanding which ultimately became a very serious quarrel. 
He had expended some of the public money in behalf of the 
St. Lucians, and to this the Barbadians, while quite willing 
to grant it, took exception on technical grounds. In courteous 
words they pointed out that this was a deviation from con- 
stitutional usage, and that, though they had no fear Lord 
Combermere would take advantage of it, yet it must not 
be considered a precedent ; and they recommended that here- 
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after no arrangements should be made involving an expendi- 
ture of the public money “ without the previous sanction of 
the legal and constitutional guardians of the public purse.” 
Lord Combermere was, we think, unnecessarily offended at 
this, his annoyance being increased by the fact that the mes- 
sage was forwarded through the clerk, instead of through the 
Speaker. He returned an angry and by no means judicious 
reply. He justified himself so far as the expenditure of the 
money was concerned, declaring that it was a loan for which 
he had become personally responsible until the Assembly had 
sanctioned it, and he then went on to protest against the 
insinuation that he had acted illegally. It was now the turn 
of the Assembly to be irritated. They drew up a series of 
resolutions, in which they declared their perfect confidence in 
Lord Combermere, that they had never intended to insinuate 
anything against him, and that they claimed for themselves 
the right of free speech. THe soreness which the controversy 
caused had not been healed, when another unfortunate incident 
occurred. Lord Combermere, as we have said, was always 
fond of pomp and show, and having.on one occasion ordered 
the militia to attend him when he went to church, an island 
newspaper attacked him in violent language. With singular 
ill-judgment he prosecuted the journal for libel, and at once 
aroused a tempest in the island. The publisher of the journal 
was tried and acquitted amid a storm of cheers which could 
not be repressed, and Lord Combermere in revenge struck off 
the commission of the peace two magistrates who had taken 
an active part in the journalist’s behalf. These persons being 
looked upon as martyrs were subsequently elected as members 
of the Assembly, and moved for and obtained the appoint- 
ment of a committee to enquire into their removal from the 
magistracy, and they applied to Lord Combermere for evi- 
dence on the subject. The Governor gave a very haughty 
answer, declaring that the appointment of the committee was 
an interference with his prerogative; and on the same day 
he took the extreme measure of dissolving the House without 
assigning any reason. At the end of three years he requested 
to be relieved from his duties, and in 1820 returned to 
England. It is satisfactory to know that, in spite of the 

uarrel above mentioned, in which his official career as 

overnor was not unlike that of another Peninsular hero, 
Sir William Napier, Governor of Guernsey, he received many 
expressions of goodwill at his departure, including a handsome 
testimonial and an address signed by one thousand of the 
principal inhabitants. More satisfactory still, he had the 
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consciousness that his rule had been of benefit to the colony, 
especially in promoting the moral welfare of the Barbadians. 

Shortly after Lord Combermere’s return to England, he 
sustained a severe loss in the death of his eldest son—the 
only child of his first wife—a most engaging youth of eighteen. 
By way of relieving the melancholy which this event caused, 
he travelled abroad, and while on the Continent he received 
the news of his appointment as Commander-in-Chief in 
Ireland. He held this post only about two-and-a-half years, 
and then undertook the far more serious duties of Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. He owed this promotion to the 
Duke of Wellington, whom Lord Combermere’s biographers 
somewhat unjustly charge with being coldly insensible to the 
merits of his leader of cavalry. Certainly the Duke was not 
so on this occasion. When the Court of Directors came to 
him and asked him whom he would recommend for the 
command in India, the Duke replied, without hesitation, 
Lord Combermere. The directors were not satisfied. They 
said they wanted a man of genius, and that they had no 
faith in Lord Combermere’s. The Duke’s reply was charac- 
teristic of him: “‘I don’t care a —— about his genius. I 
tell you he is the man to take Bhurtpore.” The directors 
were somewhat astonished at the uncourtliness of this lan- 
guage, but they were convinced by the Duke’s earnestness, 
and so Lord Combermere was appointed, and he did take 
Bhurtpore. It was well he did so. The honour of the 
country was committed to the enterprise, and had it failed 
the authority of the Company would have received a severe, 
if not fatal, blow. The stronghold had baffled Lake, and 
the soothsayers confidently predicted that the new com- 
mander would be equally defeated, for, said they, the foun- 
dations of Bhurtpore, having been laid during a most 
auspicious conjunction of the planets, the town could be 
taken only by an alligator, which should drink up the water 
of the ditch surrounding the town. A six weeks’ siege and a 
storm put the place in possession of our troops. But the 
soothsayers were nothing daunted. Was not the Sanscrit for 
alligator combeer, and was not that substantially identical 
with Combermere, and had not the British general stopped 
up a cut which supplied the moat with water? The loss of 
life during the siege was fearful. Thirteen thousand out of a 
garrison of 25,000 were killed and wounded, of whom 4,000 
were slain during the assault. The British loss was 1,050. 
The treasure captured amounted to nearly half-a-million 
sterling, of which Lord Combermere’s share was £60,000. 
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He shewed great wisdom in inducing the Government to pay 
five per cent. until the whole of the prize money had been 
distributed. It need hardly be said that under this arrange- 
ment there was none of that disgraceful delay which we 
have seen in the distribution of the prize money captured ~ 
during the mutiny. Indian life suited Lord Combermere 
admirably. Himself a most abstemious man, at a time when 
hard drinking. was the prevalent and destructive custom of 
the country, he kept himself free from—to quote a bad pun— 
all the miseries of a notorious evil liver. The magnificent 
durbars and military progresses, in which he took the most 
prominent part, were quite after the Lion d’Or’s own heart. 
The King of Delhi, whom he visited, evidently thought him 
worthy to be associated with the Great Mogul, and bestowed 
upon Lord Combermere the titles of Champion of the State, 
Sword of the Emperor, and Lord of the World. He was not 
uite this last, but he did hold for a brief period, during Lord 
erst’s absence, the magnificent position of Governor- 
General of India. Here, as in the minor position at Barba- 
does, he used his influence for the social improvement of 
those beneath him, and declared himself in favour of the 
abolition of suttee, at a time when it was a canon of Anglo- 
Indian policy to admit no interference with Indian usages, and 
even to provide guards of honour to Indian idols. There seemed 
every prospect that Lord Combermere would have a long and 
honourable career in our Eastern Empire, when that un- 
fortunate order was issued which Sir Thomas Seaton, in his 
recently published, most interesting autobiography (“‘ From 
Cadet to Colonel’’), declares to be the originating cause of the 
mutiny. “ Batta,” it may briefly be stated, was an allowance 
given to the troops in India, in consequence of an agreement 
made in 1796, by which the grievances of the army were 
removed, and the then threatening disaffection was remedied. 
The Company being in pecuniary straits, and finding its 
military position firmly established, determined to curtail the 
privileges of those by whom its power had been consolidated. 
Orders were thereupon issued to reduce the batta of all troops 
below Benares, on the ground that within 200 miles of Cal- 
cutta the cost of European goods was small compared with 
the price farther up the country. This measure was so direct 
a breach of the compact of 1796, that it was twice referred 
back to the council in England by the local authorities. It 
was in vain that they did so, the orders were imperative to 
carry out the reduction. The indignation of the officers was 
extreme, the more so as it soon appeared that the measure 
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was to be applied to themselves only, and not to their men. 
The latter became very insolent and swaggering when they 
found that while they were spared their officers were to be 
mulcted, from that time the authority of English officers 
over their sepoys was fatally shaken. The alteration was vexa- 
tious out of all proportion to the advantage derived by the 
Company ; since the saving was but £20,000 a year. The 
Governor-General in carrying out his instructions became 
exceedingly unpopular, and he was excluded from all the 
balls and invitations given by the officers. Lord Comber- 
mere’s position was one of much difficulty. He could not 
deny that the order was unjust, but he attempted to allay the 
irritation of the army. This did not satisfy the Court of 
Directors, and they determined to recall him, a step which 
he anticipated by resigning his command. He left India, 
January 6th, 1830, after a term of four years and three 
months’ service. 

Soon after his return to England, Lord and Lady Comber- 
mere unhappily found it expedient to separate. No other 
reason is given than incompatibility of taste and habits; 
a melancholy explanation when their warm attachment 
and harmonious lives in Barbadoes are remembered. Lady 
Combermere died about seven years afterwards, and at the last 
she absolved her husband from all blame or unkindness 
throughout their union, lamenting the years of happiness 
lost to both by their unfortunate misunderstanding. About 
twenty months later Lord Combermere was married to his 
third wife, Miss Gibbings, who is one of the writers of the 
biography which has furnished the substance of this article. 
From this time forward Lord Combermere’s duties were those 
of the courtier instead of the warrior. Soon after the accession 
of William IV. he was summoned one morning to Frogmore, 
and arriving there he found that two other colonels of the 
household cavalry, the Duke of Cumberland and Lord Cath- 
cart, had received a similar summons. After waiting for some 
time the King entered to them, and seemed much heated and 
very busy. He told them that he had sent for them because 
whenever the gold stick was wanted it was sure to be absent, 
and he had therefore had three sticks provided, whereof he 
gave one to each nobleman with the intimation that they were 
never to appear at court without their badge of office. It came 
to Lord Combermere’s knowledge afterwards that the Duke of 
Wellington, who was then Premier, had strongly opposed the 
conferring of this honorary office upon the captor of Bhurt- 
pore, and that it was only because the King had been resolutely 
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bent upon the appointment, that it had been made. More 
successfully the Duke withstood the King’s intention to make 
Lord Combermere an earl. It is difficult to guess the reason 
of the Duke’s hostility to the interests of his old companion 
in arms. It could scarcely have arisen from professional 
jealousy, for other officers had attained to higher distinctions, 
notably the Marquis of Anglesea. Nor did political considera- 
tions interpose. Lord Combermere, though scarcely sharing 
the glowing apprehensions which many of the members of the 
a entertained at this time on account of the Reform 

ill, was nevertheless a very strong Conservative, and remained 
so throughout his life. The biographers are quite at loss 
to account for the Duke’s apparent unfriendliness, though 
they consider it to have been not confined to this occasion, 
but to have been manifested at several periods of Lord 
Combermere’s career. King William always had a liking 
for him, and when upon his death-bed sent for his Gold Stick 
and held out his hand by way of taking the leave which 
he was too weak to utter in words. By virtue of his office 
Lord Combermere had to attend the young Queen Victoria 
on several important State occasions. He often spoke of the 
first Privy Council which followed her Majesty’s accession, 
and of the manner in which the youthful Sovereign, then 
a graceful girl, having been introduced by the Duchess of 
Kent, and left alone with the ‘“ reverend, grave, and potent 
signiors,” presided over and listened to their discussions with 
perfect self-possession and fixed attention. He formed ac- 
quaintance about this time with a personage then well known 
in London society, though little suspected to be capable 
of taking the distinguished part in European politics which 
he has since played. Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was 
an occasional guest at Lord Combermere’s house ; 80, too, 
was Mademoiselle Montijo, who little thought she saw before 
her her future husband, who would make her Empress of 
France. 

Soon after his third marriage, Lord Combermere made a 
tour of the Continent, from which he was summoned back 
to serve in his official capacity at the baptism of the 
Prince of Wales. While he was at Rome during one of his 
foreign rambles, he was by some strange misunderstanding 
— in a procession with a palm in his hand to follow the 

ope, and walked round St. Peter’s a spectacle to his wonder- 
ing fellow-countrymen. He certainly had no _proclivities 
towards the ‘“ Latin obedience;” and when the Romish 
hierarchy was established in England, Lord Combermere was 
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among the most earnest in denouncing not only the “ Papal 
aggression,” but also, to quote his own words, the “‘ treacherous 
conduct of those unworthy sons of the Church who receive 
Protestant pay to promulgate Popish doctrines.” In the 
year 1852 he sustained two bereavements, which he felt 
greatly. The first was that of his brother-in-law, the Duke 
of Newcastle, and little did he think as he stood at the grave 
by the side of the young and strong chief mourner that 
this the nephew would be taken before himself the uncle, 
then all but fourscore years old. In the September of the 
same year Lord Combermere, while seated at dinner, received 
the news of the death of his old chief, and was a good deal 
affected by it. He acted as first pall-bearer at the splendid 
funeral. The Duke’s numerous appointments were dispersed 
among a large number of persons, and Lord Combermere 
received that of Constable of the Tower. On the fall of 
Sebastopol he was made a Field Marshal, and having already 
been appointed Colonel of the 1st Life Guards, he now com- 
pleted the sum of his honours. He still appeared from time 
to time in public. At the centenary festival of the Grenadier 
Guards in 1860 he made, though then about 87 years of age, 
@ vigorous speech in clear strong tones. His last official 
appearances were at the grand Volunteer Review, which he 
attended cap-a-pié in the Life Guards’ uniform with helmet 
and cuirass, and carrying in his hand the gold stick; and 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales. Both occasions were 
somewhat trying. At the first he had a very bad-tempered 
horse to manage, and was so nearly thrown that he was 
fain to take refuge in the carriage of the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge. At Windsor he sustained a long and fatiguing day. 
There were no seats in St. George’s Hall, but a friendly page 
gave him a comfortable chair in a quiet place, where, by a 
strange coincidence, he, the only warrior who remained to 
wear the medal for Seringapatam, sat beneath the plate taken 
from Tippoo Sahib. On his return from the wedding Lord 
Combermere had to fight his way through the crowd that 
gathered at Paddington Station to witness the return of the 
royal guests. The next morning he was on horseback as 
usual, in spite of his ninety years and the fatigues of the 
previous day. Those who live to such an age as Lord Com- 
bermere’s, live to see committed to the grave many of those 
who should have been mourners instead of the mourned. It 
was with deep sorrow that the aged veteran heard of the 
death of his nephew and godson, the late Duke of Newcastle. 
His own end was now near at hand. He left Combermere 
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Abbey on his 90th birthday, while the bells of Wrenbury 

church were ringing in commemoration of the festival so 

often honoured. He went to Clifton for the winter, and the 

last notable spectacle that he witnessed was the opening of 

the Suspension-bridge. From that time his faculties daily 

a and he quietly passed out of existence on February 
1, 1865. 

Enough has been said in this brief sketch of a long career 
to show that Lord Combermere, though scarcely to be ragkoned 
among our great generals, had abilities of a high order. He 
was a most brave and gallant soldier, but he was something 
more. His skill as a commander was shown conspicuously 
by the way in which he covered Wellington’s retreat to Torres 
Vedras; so that, as his biographers say, ‘‘ not a gun was lost, 
not a regiment hurried, not a baggage waggon abandoned.” 
The crowning achievement of his career was the capture of 
Bhurtpore in the face of works of a very formidable kind and 
@ garrison nearly equal to the besieging force. Perhaps 
if he had had more abundant opportunities of displaying his 
talents, he would have attained an even higher reputation 
than he has left. As it was, we do not think that England is 
open to the charge of having treated this one of her brave 
sons unworthily. If his biographers seem to say so, we must 
remember that one of them is too nearly connected with him 
to be able to speak with entire impartiality. The difficulty of 
forming a due estimate of him is shown in the over volu- 


minousness of the biography. Interesting as the work is, it 
would have been improved by compression. A book of half 
the size would still have left upon the reader the impression 
that its subject was a gallant soldier, a skilful commander, 
and as fine a specimen of an English gentleman as one could 
find within the four seas. 
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Arr. VIII.—The Albert N’yanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and 
Explorations of the Nile Sources. By Samurn Waite 
Baxer, M.A., F.R.G.S., Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Two Vols. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1866. 


Ir is not long since one of the newest but most able of the 
daily papers, pointed out the difficulty of describing a really 
good book. Critics so completely exhaust their adjectives in 
dealing with inferior works, that when a first-rate book does 
issue from the press, nothing more can be said of it than has 
already been said a hundred times of very common-place 
writing. Language has been abused until it has lost its 
power, and now fails to convey the writer’s meaning when he 
most desires to be understood. The remark had reference to 
a striking work of fiction; but it applies with equal force to 
this book of travel and discovery. 

Mr. (now Sir Samuel) Baker has proved himself worthy to rank 
among the group of African explorers, of whom England is so 
justly proud—with Livingstone, Barth, Burton, Speke, Grant 
—men of rare enterprise and endurance, some of them of 
high scientific attainments, and all of them possessing the 
intrepid courage of the ancient heroes. With Mr. Baker’s 
name must be joined that of his wife, who, young and deli- 
cate woman though she was, shared his fatigues and countless 
perils; privations which were only one degree short of actual 
starvation ; sickness, and al! but death; and finally shared 
splendid triumph. 

It is chiefly as a record of geographical discovery that we 
propose to glance at this extraordinary Journal. It will be 
remembered that in 1857-8, Captains Burton and Speke dis- 
covered in Central Africa an extensive lake (Tanganyika), 
running nearly due north and south. This lake extends from 
3°8. to 8°S. of the equator, or about 300 miles in length, 
its width varying from thirty to forty miles in the centre, 
but narrowing towards each extremity. The same expedition 
discovered a still more important lake, though little more 
could be accomplished beyond ascertaining the fact of its 
existence. Captain Speke reached its southern shore and 
looked out upon what, both from the conformation of the 
country and the appearance of the lake, was evidently an 
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immense reservoir of waters ; but he could neither explore it 
himself, nor learn anything definite about it from the natives. 
It was in order to confirm this new discovery that in 1860 
Speke undertook a second expedition in company with Cap- 
tain Grant. Having reached the lake with much difficulty, 
they skirted part of its western and northern shores, and 
gathered sufficient information to map out its entire boun- 
daries, of which the equinoctial line may be said to mark 
the northern shore. They heard of another lake to the 
westward ; but owing to the disturbed state of the country 
were unable to explore it, or to make any approaches to it. 
On reaching Gondokoro, where they met Mr. Baker on his 
way up the Nile in search of them, this omission was the sub- 
ject of much regret, and the ‘‘ Little Luta N’zige Lake” and its 
bearing upon the Nile problem was carefully discussed. But 
notwithstanding Mr. Baker’s friendly gloss, it is clear Captain 
Speke had no idea of the true importance of this lake, which 
he considered to be a sort of shallow lagoon, though of great 
extent. He held firmly to the existence of Ptolemy’s Mountains 
of the Moon, with their snow-capped summits; but he evidently 
did not suppose that the ancient philosopher was right in the 
main fact, that the Nile-has its rise in two immense lakes, 
lying respectively east and west, and that while he had happily 
discovered the eastern lake, the mass of water to the west, 
respecting which he received such obscure information, and 
which he supposed to be a back-water to the Nile, was in 
reality the twin source of the Father of Waters—an inland 
sea even more extensive than the one which he had so care- 
fully explored. 

It was, however, arranged that Mr. Baker should explore 
the country thus unfortunately missed, and which he was 
approaching from the opposite direction, he having come up 
the river from Khartoum. It should be here stated, both as 
an important fact and as significant of the character of the 
man, that Mr. Baker’s journey was commenced the previous 
year (that is, early in 1861); but, finding after a short experi- 
ence of travel that his ignorance of Arabic was a serious disad- 
vantage, he altered his plans until he should have acquired 
the language. He, therefore, turned off to the north-east to 
examine the affluents to the river, which have their rise in 
the Abyssinian range of mountains. To this journey he 
resolved to devote a year, and adhered to the resolution 
literally and strictly ; for, leaving Berber on the banks of the 
Nile, on the 11th of June, 1861, he returned to it at Khar- 
toum, on the 11th of June, 1862. During this interval the 
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seven great feeders of the river—the Atbara, Settite, Salaam, 
Angrab, Rahad, Dinder, and Blue Nile—were thoroughly 
explored, and jthe record is to be given in a future volume. 
Without this supplementary journey, notwithstanding the 
discovery of the true sources of the Nile, the annual inunda- 
tion of the river would have remained a mystery. It is the 
immense body of water poured into the river by these Abys- 
sinian feeders during the rainy season which causes the 
annual overflow. The copious rains of the equatorial region 
are sufficient to keep up the volume of water throughout the 
year; but their influence is steady and uniform. It is in the 
lower portion of the river that the causes of the inundation 
must be sought. Mr. Baker says that the Atbara and other 
Abyssinian affluents are subject to violent fluctuations, and 
that at the commencement of the wet season so enormous is 
the rainfall that the river from being a mere thread comes 
down suddenly like a flood, with a roar like thunder, carrying 
all before it, and that this excess of water continues for three 
months, the commencement of the flood and its duration 
agreeing accurately with the period of inundation of Lower 
Egypt. We need hardly say that this is in itself a most im- 
portant discovery, and if no other result had followed, the 
expedition would have been rightly deemed a success. 

At Khartoum, the next point of junction, the Blue Nile 
_ its waters into the main stream. The latter, or White 

ile, after flowing sluggishly through 700 miles ‘of morasses, 
is abundantly charged with vegetable matter, is foul to the 
taste and unwholesome. After receiving the clear waters of 
the Blue Nile its character is changed, and for the remainder 
of its course it is sweet and wholesome. 

Khartoum was our travellers’ nominal point of departure. 
From thence to Gondokoro the Nile is the most dreary of 
rivers, even to look at ; but to sail upon, making indifferent pro- 
gress and working up stream slowly for weeks together without 
any break, is something to be remembered years after in 
dreams. The river itself is from a mile and a half to two. 
miles wide ; banks flat, and almost level with the water; and 
soil sandy and barren, except for afew mimosa trees. Farther 
up, the channel narrows. For half a mile within either bank 
is a mere reedy swamp, a tangled mass of water plants. 
Masses of these reeds and plants frequently break away and 
float down the stream, gathering in size as they go along, 
perhaps to be caught by some projection of the bank, and so 
continue the rushy, swampy, unwholesome border. For some 
portion of the river’s course the water is all but stagnant, 
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moving at the rate of about a quarter of a mile per hour. 
The clear water here is not more than 150 yards wide, a mere 
- channel through a forest of water-grass, which on either side 
spreads right away to the horizon. The river in its countless 
windings is “ like an entangled skein of thread.” And again, 
after five weeks of this sort of progress, we are told, ‘“‘ The 
windings are endless; one moment our course is due north, 
then east, then again north, and as suddenly due south; in 
fact we face every point of the compass within an hour. Fre- 
quently the noggors (boats) that are far in the rear appear 
in advance. It is a heart-breaking river, without a single 
redeeming point ; I do not wonder at the failure of all expe- 
ditions in this wretched country.” These complaints, which 
fill page after page, are not uttered by a mere dilettante ; but 
by a seasoned traveller, and one moreover fresh from Abys- 
sinian experiences. Near Gondokoro the character of the 
scenery improves, the marshes disappear, the banks rise 
some four feet above the level of the stream, the mimosas 
give place to well-grown trees, and the eye is gladdened by 
the sight of mountains. 

At Gondokoro the travellers met Speke and Grant on their 
return journey, as already stated, and they were shortly joined 
by Consul Petherick, his wife, and Dr. Murie; and, as: three 
priests connected with the Austrian Mission were already on 
the spot, the number of Europeans so far up the country was 
almost without precedent. In about ten days the camp broke 
up, the several portions of it taking different, and indeed 
opposite, routes, and, as so often happens, friends parted 
and never met again. While the new expedition, going straight 
into danger, survived everything and returned safely, poor 
Speke, who had escaped all manner of peril both in India and 
Africa, and was an adept in the use of fire-arms, perished at 
home by a*miserable gun-accident. Like Bruce, he never 
knew that his discovery was not complete and final. 

- Mr. Baker, instead of going direct south, was compelled by 
the mutiny of his men to leave the river altogether and take 
an easterly course, trusting to the chapter of accidents for 
eventually getting southward. This part of the journey, 
extending over eleven months, is full of strange interest. 
During great part of this time the travellers occupied a fixed 
abode, and were more like settlers than explorers. They had 
thus ample opportunities of observation, and made good use 
of them. The results are even more unfavourable than those 

iven by Captain Speke, and would seem to show a lower 

egree of intelligence among the peoples north of the Equator 
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than among those south of it. After reading the evidence of 
the mere animal existence which these African tribes lead 
from a European point of view, eating, drinking, sleeping, 
living almost without labour,—the only interruption to the 
monotony of their existence being a bloody razzia on some 
neighbouring village, or the repelling a similar attack on their 
own,—one is anxious to know what is the state of feeling 
on the other side. What effect is produced on the African 
mind by the industry, energy, intelligence, and, in this case, 
the blameless life of their white visitors? The contrast in 
every particular, from complexion and clothing upwards, 
must be perfectly startling. Does it leave any other impres- 
sion than that of wonder? The white man’s fire-arms, and 
his skill in using them, excite boundless admiration ; and the 
comparative inferiority of spears, and bows and arrows is 
admitted without hesitation. But there is no evidence that 
any of the other results of civilisation are at all appreciated, 
rather the reverse. It may be that the repulsion is mutual. 
Cleanliness, for instance, may to these tribes be quite as dis- 
gusting as filth; it is very much a question of habit. 

The details of this long sojourn occupy a large portion 
of the journal, but we cannot give any intelligible account of 
it without extending this paper to much too great a length. 
One extract we give in order to show the difficulties which 
beset any attempt to advance. It is easy to say ‘‘ The Nile 
is won”—not easy to see by what slow and painful steps 
the end was reached. 


“ July 1st—This Obbo country is now a land of starvation. The 
natives refuse to supply provision for trade; nor will they barter any- 
thing unless in exchange for flesh. This is the curse that the Turks 
have brought upon the country, by stealing cattle and throwing them 
away wholesale. We have literally nothing to eat except tullaboon, 
a small bitter grain used in lieu of corn by the natives: there is no 
game, and if it existed, shooting would be impossible, as the grass is im- 
penetrable. I hear that the Turks intend to make a razzia on the 
Shoggo country, near Farajoke; thus they will stir up a wasp’s nest 
for me wherever I go, and render it impossible for my small party 
to proceed alone, or even to remain in peace. I shall be truly thank- 
ful to quit this abominable land; in my experience I never saw such 
scoundrels as Africa produces—the natives of the Soudan being worse 
than all. It is impossible to make a servant of any of these people ; 
the apathy, indolence, dishonesty, combined with dirtiness, are beyond 
description ; and their abhorrence of anything like order increases their 
natural dislike to Europeans. I have not one man even approaching 
to a servant; the animals are neglected, therefore they die. And 
were I to die they would rejoice, as they would immediately join 
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Koorshid’s people in cattle stealing and slave hunting—charming 
followers in the time of danger.”—Vol. i. pp. 373, 374. 


Besides this, both the travellers were so ill of bilious fever 
that the natives thought them dying. Their only accommo- 
dation was a wretched hut swarming with rats and white ants, 
the former racing over their bodies during the night, and 
burrowing constantly through the floor, while now and then a 
snake was visible within the thatch, sheltering there from the 
continuous rain. Add that provisions were scarcely to be 
obtained on any terms, that the small-pox was raging through- 
out the country, the natives dying like flies; and, what was 
perhaps still more depressing, the last luggage animals of the 
expedition were dying, not like flies, but by the flies, bitten by 
the fatal tzetze. And they were in the heart of Africa, a thou- 
sand miles away from help and civilisation, bed-ridden, as often 
happened, and their task still before them. Call it stubborn 
energy, enthusiasm, what you will, their purpose never faltered, 
and whenever circumstances permitted, they pushed forward, 
determined to succeed or perish in the attempt. And, as all 
the world knows, they did succeed. Having exhausted the 
whole catalogue of perils, they were furnished with a guide 
and escort by King Kamrasi, and at length reached the second 
Equatorial lake on the 14th of March, 1864. 


“The day broke beautifully clear, and having crossed a deep valley 
between the hills, we toiled up the opposite slope. I hurried to the 
summit. The glory of our prize burst suddenly upon me! There, 
like a sea of quicksilver, lay far beneath, the grand expanse of water— 
a boundless sea horizon on the south and south-west glittering in the 
noon-day sun ; and on the west, at fifty or sixty miles’ distance, blue 
mountains rose from the bosom of the lake to a height of about 7,000 
feet above its level. 

“Tt is impossible to describe the triumph of that moment ;—here was 
the reward for all our labour—for the years of tenacity with which we 
had toiled through Africa. England had won the sources of the Nile! 

“The zigzag path to descend to the lake was so steep and dangerous, 
that we were forced to leave our oxen with a guide, who was to take 
them to Magungo and wait for our arrival. We commenced the 
descent of the steep pass on foot. I led the way grasping a stout 
bamboo. My wife in extreme weakness tottered down the pass, sup- 

porting herself upon my shoulder, and stopping to rest every twenty 
paces. After a toilsome descent of about two hours, weak with years 
of fever, but for the moment strengthened by success, we gained the 
level plain below the cliff. A walk of about a mile through flat sandy 
meadows of fine turf, interspersed with trees and bush, brought us to 
the water’s edge. The waves were rolling on a white pebbly beach: I 
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rushed into the lake, and thirsty with heat and fatigue, with a heart 
full of gratitude, I drank deeply from the Sources of the Nile.”— 
Vol. ii. pp. 95, 96. 


This was the lion asleep. Take the companion picture 
of the lion awake and ravening :— 


“T looked at my watch, it was past noon, and I felt sure we should 
catch a south-wester by about one o’clock. My men looked rather 
green at the ominous black clouds and the increasing swell, but ex- 
claimed, ‘ Inshallah, there will be no wind.’ With due deference 
to their faith in predestination, I insisted upon their working the spare 
' paddles, as our safety depended upon reaching the shore before the 
approaching storm. They had learnt to believe in my opinion, and 
they exerted themselves to their utmost. The old boat rushed through 
the water, but the surface of the lake was rapidly changing; the 
western shore was no longer visible, the water was dark, and innumer- 
able white crests tipped the waves. The canoe laboured heavily, and 
occasionally shipped water, which was immediately baled out with 
gourd-shells by my men, who now exclaimed, ‘ Wah Illahi el kalam 
betar el Hawaga sahhé!’ (By Allah, what the Hawaga says is true !) 
We were within about a mile and a half of the point for which we had 
been steering, when we could no longer keep our course; we had 
shipped several heavy seas, and had we not been well supplied with 
utensils for baling, we should have been swamped. Several bursts of 
thunder and vivid lightning were followed by a tremendous gale from 
about the W.S.W. before which we were obliged to run for the shore. 
..- Every one was at work baling with all their might; I had no 
idea that the canoe could live. Down came the rain in torrents, swept 
along with a terrific wind; nothing was discernible except the high 
cliffs looming through the storm, and I only trusted that we might 
arrive upon a sandy beach, and not upon bluff rocks....Itold my 
men to be ready to jump out the moment that we should touch the 
sand, and to secure the canoe by hauling the head up the beach. All 
were ready, and we rushed through the surf, the native boatmen 
paddling like steam-engines. ‘Here comes a wave; look out!’ and 
just as we almost touched the beach, a heavy breaker broke over the 
black women who were sitting in the stern, and swamped the boat. 
My men jumped into the water like ducks, and the next moment we 
were all rolled in confusion on the sandy shore.”—Vol. ii. pp. 117—119. 


Mr. Baker bestowed upon this lake the name of Albert, and 
both from its importance, and the relation existing between the 
two, the choice was most appropriate. Small villages are 
scattered along its shores, and from the west or farther side 
canoes occasionally cross for the purposes of such traffic as these 
rude tribes engage in with each other. Such intercourse, how- 
ever, is of rare occurrence; but little information could be 
gathered respecting these visitors from the west, and literally 
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nothing respecting the northern and southern extremities of 
the lake, so that its real dimensions are unknown. It extends as 
far south as Karagway, and the intelligent king of that country, 
Rumanika, sending his ivory through the friendly country of 
Utumbi, has repeatedly navigated the lake as far north as 
Magungo, that is to say from the second parallel of latitude 
south of the Equator, to the second parallel north. What lies 
beyond these two points is aqua incognita. 

Captain Speke familiarly likened the Continent of Africa 
to a dish turned upside down, having a high and flat central 
—* with a still higher rim of hills surrounding it ; from 

elow which exteriorly it suddenly slopes down to the flat 
strip of land bordering on the sea. But this plateau is 
broken up into mountain and valley; moreover, the central 
portion is a vast depression, bearing south-east and north- 
west, and having a decided dip in the latter direction. 
A vast dyke or mountain wall runs across a part of 
this depression nearly due north and south, shedding its 
waters on the eastern side into the Victoria, and on the 
western side into the Albert Lake. Other lakes are known to 
exist, and when the continent is more fully explored, the 
number will doubtless be increased; it may be that they 
form groups or systems emptying into one or other of the 
great inland seas. These, again, communicate with each 
other, and their united outflow constitutes the Nile. The 
Somerset river which Speke saw issuing from the Victoria 
N’yanza, runs northward for only a short distance, then turns 
to the west, and enters the Albert N’yanza, finally issuing 
from it a little farther north, as the mighty river which in its 
course flows over more than two thousand miles, and the 
greater part of this distance is self-sustained. 

The feeders to these lakes must be numerous. Mr. Baker 
from the high ground on which he stood, perceived distinctly 
through his telescope two waterfalls on the opposite side, 
pouring down the mountain, which, as the distance was 
upwards of fifty miles, must have been rivers in magnitude, 
and he was assured by the natives that many such streams 
descended into it on both sides. The natives affirmed that 
the level of the water never varied more than four feet 
between the dry and the wet season. But if so, the flat 
sandy shore would seem to indicate a subsidence at some 
former period; and, where the shore is rocky, the fact of sand 
frequently intervening between the water and the cliff 

oints in the same direction. On the other hand, it should 
remembered that information of this nature received from 
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savage tribes, who, though they may comprehend the direct 
question, do not in the least understand its bearing, must be 
received with caution. The difficulty is immeasurably in- 
creased when each question and answer has to be shaped 
into three languages, through an ignorant interpreter. An 
Englishman conversing with a Circassian on abstruse points 
of doctrine, through an Algerian Arab who was totally 
ignorant of English, would not be able to throw much light 
on a disputed point. But as regards the intelligence both 
of his medium and his referee, he would have a decided 
advantage over Mr. Baker. There are two or three of Mr. 
Baker’s personal observations, which are not a little per- 
plexing. For instance, at the point where the lake was first 
reached, its width is estimated at from fifty to sixty miles. It 
could not well have been more, as not only were the mountains 
on the opposite side distinctly visible, but the two waterfalls 
rolling down their face, and yet we are told that the voyage 
across requires “four days and nights of hard rowing in 
order to accomplish it,” which is at the rate of less than two- 
thirds of a mile per hour—rather leisurely travelling even 
for the hollow trees which do duty for canoes. These same 
canoes with native rowers conveyed the expeditiog down the 
lake at the rate of about four miles an hour without difficulty. 
It is true they were urged by an impetuous Englishman with 
his face homewards, and that, in the other case, tired men 
rowing night and day cannot be expected to keep up even 
the moderate speed to which they are accustomed when left to 
their own devices; still, after making every allowance, the 
length of time is difficult to account for. Then a large bay 
is described, the two headlands of which were ‘‘ about eight or 
ten miles” apart. To have coasted the bay would have occu- 
pied two days, it is said; which indicates either a much lower 
rate of speed than is several times given, or a much deeper 
indentation of the coast than is marked on the map. That 
Mr. Baker’s voyage should have occupied thirteen days is at 
first sight remarkable, but is accounted for by the fact that 
only half the day is available, on account of the 8.W. gale 
which springs up about 1 p.m., and also by his having followed 
the variations of the coast line.. 

At Magungo the lake is fringed by vast banks of reeds—a 
“ perfect wilderness of vegetation,” and to the northward where 
the shores rapidly narrow it becomes a mere “ valley of reeds,” 
with a channel of clear water through it. It is at Magungo that 
the Somerset River, after issuing from the Victoria N’yanza 
and travelling in a north-westerly direction, enters the Albert 
VOL. XXVII. NO. P 
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N’yanza. But while at the Ripon Falls and again at Karuma 
Falls it is a swift river, tearing through a rocky bed, it is here 
literally dead water—a channel half a mile in width without a 
current ! 

This seemed a mystery which required clearing up; and 
therefore, instead of proceeding homeward direct, through 
the northern outlet, and so down the Nile from its veritable 
source, Mr. Baker determined to explore the Somerset River 
as far as the Karuma Falls, where it had been left by Speke, 
and then strike off to the north-east very much by the way 
that he came. The river, which connects the two lakes, and 
which at Magungo was 500 yards in width, he found to narrow 
rapidly, until at about ten miles’ distance it was not more 
than 250 yards. Instead of the flat banks of rushes, it was 
enclosed on either side by hilly ground covered with forest 
trees. But no current could be detected for nearly twenty 
miles, which began to occasion grave doubts as to whether, 
after all, this could be the Somerset. After careful watching, 
some of the floating vegetation was found to be moving almost 
imperceptibly toward the lake, and slight as this indication 
might be, it was sufficient for the purpose. Every succeeding 
mile showed a stronger current, the channel narrowed more 
and more, walled in on each side, while a sound like that 
of distant thunder showed that the boats were approaching 
the great waterfall of which the natives had spoken. 


“The roar of the waterfall was extremely loud, and after sharp 
pulling for a couple of hours, during which time the stream increased, 
we arrived at a few deserted fishing-huts, at a point where the river 
made a slight turn.... From the time we had fairly entered the 
river, it had been confined by heights somewhat precipitous on 
either side, rising to about 180 feet. At this point the cliffs were 
still higher and exceedingly abrupt. From the roar of the water, I 
was sure that the fall would be in sight, if we turned the corner at the 
bend of the river; accordingly I ordered the boatmen to row as far as 
they could. ... Upon rounding the corner, a magnificent sight burst 
suddenly upon us. . On either side the river, were beautifully wooded 
cliffs, rising abruptly to a height of about 300 feet ; rocks were jutting 
out from the intensely green foliage; and rushing through a gap that 
cleft the rock exactly before us, the river, contracted from a grand 
stream, was pent up in a narrow gorge of scarcely fifty yards in width; 
roaring furiously through the rock-bound pass, it plunged in one leap 
of about 120 feet perpendicular into a dark abyss below. The fall of 
water was snow-white, which had a superb effect as it contrasted with 
the dark cliffs that walled the river, while the graceful palms of the 
tropics and wild plantains perfected the beauty of the view.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 141—144, 
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This is the finest fall, and by far the most picturesque 
scene, on the river, as the illustration which accompanies 
the text sufficiently proves. It would be difficult to suggest a 
single accessory that could heighten the effect, and the Mur- 
chison Falls must be worth a long pilgrimage to see. From 
hence to Karuma the river is a succession of rapids in a most 
obstructed channel, and intersected by frequent ravines and 
torrents. The line of connection between the eastern and 
western lakes was thus carefully inspected, with the exception 
of about thirty miles’; and by this means, in addition to the 
discovery of the Murchison Falls, a difficulty was cleared 
up which had greatly perplexed Captain Speke. When he 
was unfortunately compelled to travel northwards instead of 
following the river in its sudden bend to the west, he found 
on reaching it a hundred miles lower down a very serious dis- 
crepancy in the altitude of the river level. On meeting with 
Mr. Baker at Gondokoro he had pointed this out, and gave an 
opinion, founded on careful calculations, that between Karuma 
and the Luta N’ziga lake there was a fall of 1,000 feet, 
and so marked it on the rough map which he gave to his 
friend. By actual measurement the fall is 1,275 feet. This 
close approximation is extraordinary when we remember that 
the course of the river forms two sides of a triangle, of which 
Speke’s line of march formed the third, and that he had to 
a what proportion of the total fall belonged to the basal 

e 


Mr. Baker’s task was now accomplished, and he hoped 
to be allowed to proceed homewards without delay, but was 
detained in the country for ten months, great part of this time 
by order of the brutal King Kamrasi, enduring hardships 
which read more like romance than fact. But at length he was 
allowed to escape ; and, following pretty much the route taken 
by Speke, reached the Nile at Apuddo in lat. 8° 85 N., and 
long. 32° E., and so to Gondokoro and home. It seems 
unfortunate that so long a stretch of the river as that from 
the mouth of the Albert Lake to Apuddo should again have 
been missed, as, however confident the traveller may feel that 
nothing of importance has been lost, experience proves only 
too forcibly that information obtained from the native tribes is 
not to be trusted ; and, although the river may not apparently 
have altered its character since last seen, yet in seventy or 
eighty, or possibly a hundred miles, there is room for many 
changes, and nothing short of actual inspection will now be 
considered satisfactory. If circumstances had not conspired to 
draw special attention to the Somerset River at Magungo, it 
P2 
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is quite possible that Mr. Baker might have been content to 
observe that the still water which there enters the lake cor- 
responds with the still water below Karuma at the opposite 
extremity of the river. But thirty miles of rapids flow 
between, ending in one of the most picturesque falls on that 
continent. No more striking proof could be given of the 
untrustworthiness of native information than the fact that 
Speke was within forty miles of the Murchison Falls, and 
within sixty of the Albert Lake, and yet of the former he had 
no knowledge whatever, and of the latter his information was 
most vague and incorrect. 

It is certain that much yet remains to be done to complete 
our information respecting the head waters of the Nile. Only 
small portions of the Victoria N’yanza were actually visited 
by Captain Speke, the eastern limits remain untouched, to 
the north-east lies an important lake (Baringo) of unknown 
extent, and to the south-east other smaller lakes. In the 
same way a large portion of Lake Tanganyika remains unex- 
plored. It is not known whether the outlet is at the northern 
or the southern extremity. Another lake is said to lie to the 
north, with a communication between the two ; but what may 
be the extent of this second lake no one can conjecture. It 
is quite possible that it may be the Albert N’yanza itself, 
though contrary to Mr. Baker’s opinion, who conceives that 
an extensive mountain range separates the two. Be this 
as it may, the natives most distinctly informed Captain 
Burton that the Tanganyika communicated with a lake to the 
northward, which lake, if Mr. Baker’s theory be correct, re- 
mains still undiscovered. Then as regards Mr. Baker’s own 
splendid discovery, he marks it as known to be 300 miles in 
length, without giving either a northern or a southern shore. 
He could only navigate some seventy miles of it, though 
sufficient was seen to convince him that it receives many 
important rivers and streams, and that in connection with it 
an immense field remains for the explorer. Nevertheless, 
whatever discoveries may yet be made cannot seriously affect 
the question of the Nile sources; nor, in pointing out the in- 
completeness of our information, must we be considered for a 
moment as speaking in disparagement of what has now been 
remem: “th Great as the results are in themselves, it is 
only when we come to know the painful process by which 
they were obtained—the hourly peril of life, the physical 
suffering, the weakness, and utter prostration—it is only by 
knowing something of the price thus paid that we can set a 
true value on the possession. Imagine a vigorous man 80 
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prostrated by fever, that often at a critical time he had not 
strength sufficient to take a mid-day observation. Or, again, 
attempting the day’s journey on his ox, supported in the 
saddle by porters on either side, and at length falling power- 
less into their arms. It was a common thing to lie quite 
helpless during half the day for days together from fever. 
Even in paying a visit to King Kamrasi, Mr. Baker had to be 
carried like a child or a cripple into the presence of the royal 
savage. During two months the party was left without food, 
and was dependent the whole of that time on a store of bitter 
and mouldy flour, discovered almost by accident, and such 
wild plants as they could gather in the neighbourhood. The 
country had been desolated by one of the perpetually recur- 
ring wars, and to this place they were sent by the king, who 
evidently hoped that they would die of starvation and thus be 
conveniently got rid of. They lived during great part of the 
journey in daily peril of their lives, both from the hostility of 
the natives and the treachery of their own followers. To 
meet such difficulties demanded courage of the highest order, 
perfect self-possession, tact, and readiness of resource, watch- 
fulness almost night and day. Take one example from the 
outset « their journey, where many of the porters and guides 
mutinied :— 


“Upon assembling in line I ordered them immediately to lay down 
their arms. This, with insolent looks of defiance, they refused to do. 
‘Down with your guns this moment,’ I shouted, ‘sons of dogs!’ 
And at the sharp click of the locks, as I quickly cocked the rifle that 
I held in my hand, the cowardly mutineers widened their line and 
wavered. Some retreated a few paces to the rear, others sat down and 
laid their guns on the ground; while the remainder slowly dispersed, 
and sat in twos or singly, under the various trees about eighty paces 
distant. Taking advantage of their indecision, I immediately rose and 
ordered my vakeel and Richarn to disarm them as they were thus 
scattered, Foreseeing that the time had arrived for actual physical 
force, the cowards capitulated, agreeing to give up their arms and 
ammunition if I would give them their written discharge. I disarmed 
them immediately, and the vakeel having written a discharge for the 
fifteen men present, I wrote upon each paper the word ‘ mutineer’ 
above my signature. None of them being able to read, and this being 
written in English, they unconsciously carried the evidence of their 
‘ own guilt, which I resolved to punish, should I ever find them on my 
return to Khartoum.”—Vol. i. pp. 124, 125. 


And another incident from the return journey :— 


“ Before us lay two low rocky hills covered with trees, high grass, 
and brushwood, in which I distinctly observed the bright red forms of 
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natives, painted according to the custom of the Bari tribe. We were 
evidently in for a fight. The path lay in a gorge between the low 
rocky hills in advance. My wife dismounted from her ox, and walked 
at the head of our party with me, Saat following behind with the gun 
that he usually carried, while the men drove several riding-oxen in 
the centre. Hardly had we entered the pass, when whizz went an 
arrow over our heads. This was the signal for a repeated discharge. 
The natives ran among the rocks with the agility of monkeys, and 
showed a considerable amount of daring in standing within about eighty 
yards upon the ridge, and taking steady shots at us with their poisoned 
arrows. The flanking parties now opened fire, and what with the bad 
shooting of both the escort and the native archers, no one was wounded 
on either side for the first ten minutes. The rattle of musketry, and 
the wild appearance of the naked vermilion-coloured savages, as they 
leapt along the craggy ridge, twanging their bows at us with evil but 
ineffectual attempt, was a charming picture of African life and man- 
ners,” —Vol. ii. pp. 289, 290. 


Such examples might be multiplied to any extent; in fact 
there is scarcely a page in these two volumes that does not 
recount some stirring event or other, and this in a maiter-of- 
fact style, which to the easy-slippered reader is itself a subject 
of wonder. Another wonder is, how these African travellers, 
who are always armed to the teeth, whose chief anxiety is 
about their spare ammunition,* to whom the slaughter of a 
huge crocodile, or hippopotamus, or elephant, is a trifle, and 
whose relations with their savage companions require them to 
be prepared for any emergency, night or day—we say it is a 
wonder how on their return home they endure our civilised, 
stagnant, tepid sort of life. After many years passed in the 
open air, or under the rudest shelter, life in a house must be 
very irksome. We can understand a wish not merely to throw 
open, but to demolish the windows, and to discard, not, per- 
haps, chairs and tables, but much of the drapery and lighter 
paraphernalia which decorate our: rooms. We should be 
curious to know how some of the usages of refined life strike 
the mind of one who has been for so long a time a stranger 
to them. Certainly to a man whose career has been an active 
one, and both great and successful, one who knows what a 
grand thing life is, and what it can accomplish, the round of 
existence passed by our languid fashionable time-killers must 
be perfectly revolting. 

. The climate of Africa is by no means what is generally 
supposed. The country is not a sandy desert, nor is the 


* Of shot alone for small game Mr. Baker carried no less than four hundredweight, 
besides bullets of various sizes, from a half-pound percussion-shell downwards. 
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heat, even at the Equator, excessive—that is, on the elevated 
plateau. On the plains, whether on the eastern or western 
side of the continent, the heat is exhausting to the last de- 
gree. M.du Chaillu speaks of a temperature of 98° in the 
shade, and 125° in the sun, much about the same time of year 
that Mr. Baker records a range of 80° to 84° in the daytime, 
and not more than 56° to 58° at night. In fact he complains 
that the nights are positively cold. And Captain Speke noted 
that throughout his expedition he wore woollen socks and 
slept under blankets. So far from there being a scarcity of 
water, it is in some of the mountain districts superabundant, 
for it rains more or Jess nine months out of the twelve. The 
wild frhits are numerous, and include many belonging to the 
temperate zone—grapes ; plums, especially a yellow plum, as 
large as an egg, very juicy and of most delicate flavour, and 
so abundant that the ground under the forest trees that bear 
it is thickly covered with the luscious fruit ; the custard apple ; 
yams of many kinds, some of them very prolific, producing as 
many as a hundred and fifty tubers on one plant; a valuable 
nut, not unlike a walnut; a tree which produces raisins, or 
something like them, in clusters; and some others. European 
seeds would readily find a home, for during Mr. Baker’s long 
stay in Latooka he sowed in his garden onions, beans, lettuces, 
and radishes, which flourished just as well as in England, and 
on the borders of the Albert Lake he found the common mush- 
room growing wild. It is not the heat, but the rank vegeta- 
tion, the masses of decaying vegetable matter, the marshy 
ground, the damp, noxious, fever-laden air, that strike down 
Europeans, and sap their energies. Quinine becomes a prime 
necessary of life, and it is quite painful, especially in this case, 
to read the lamentations of the unfortunate travellers when 
od supply was exhausted and their journey but half accom- 
plished. 

_ These volumes contain many valuable notes on natural 
history, though perhaps not of special scientific value. Mr. 
Baker writes rather as a sportsman than as a naturalist, but 
a sportsman of his stamp in a new country is certain to 
furnish an abundance of striking facts. Notwithstanding all 
that has been written of the elephant, there’is still something 
fresh to say, and probably no other traveller has had such 
frequent opportunities of observing the hippopotamus and 
crocodile, the numbers of the latter especially being at times 
almost overwhelming. There are notes on creatures great 
and small; birds, and beasts, and creeping things, from the 
giraffe to the white ant, not to speak of fish, some of them 
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two hundred pounds in weight, in the sacred river. Many of 
the hunting exploits are quite equal to anything accomplished 
by the same sportsman in Ceylon, and are so vividly rendered 
that the reader shares the excitement and the peril. Take, 
for instance, the following adventure, of which, however, we 
can quote but a portion :— 

“ In about a quarter of an hour we came up with the elephant; he 
was standing in bush, facing us at about fifty yards’ distance, and 
immediately perceiving us, he gave a saucy jerk with his head, and 
charged most determinedly. It was exceedingly difficult to escape, 


owing to the bushes which impeded the horse, while the elephant. 


crushed them like cobwebs: however, by turning my horse sharp 
round a tree, I managed to evade him after a chase of about a hundred 
and fifty yards. .. . My two mounted gun-bearers had now joined me, 
and far from enjoying the sport, they were almost green with fright, 
when I ordered them to keep close to me and to advance. I wanted 
them to attract the elephant’s attention, so as to enable me to obtain a 
. good shoulder shot. Riding along the open plain, I at length arrived 
within about fifty yards of the bull, when he slowly turned. Reining 
‘ Tetel’ up, I immediately fired a steady shot at the shoulder with the 
Reilly No. 10: for a moment he fell on his knees, but recovering 
with wonderful quickness, he was in full charge upon me. Fortu- 
nately, I had inspected my ground previous to the attack, and away I 
went up the inclination to my right, the spurs hard at work, and the 
elephant screaming with rage, gaining on me. My horse felt as though 
made of wood, and clumsily rolled along in a sort of cow-gallop; in 
vain I dug the spurs into his flanks, I urged him by rein and voice; 
not an extra stride could I get out of him, and he reeled along as 
though thoroughly exhausted, plunging in and out of the buffalo holes 
instead of jumping them. Hamed was on my horse ‘ Mouse,’ who 
went three to ‘ Tetel’s’ one, and instead of endeavouring to divert the 
elephant’s attention, he shot ahead, and thought of nothing but getting 
out of the way. Yaseen on ‘ Filfil,’ had fled in another direction ; thus 
I had the pleasure of being hunted down upon a sick and disabled 
horse. I kept looking round, thinking that the elephant would give 
in ; we had been running for nearly half-a-mile, and the brute was over- 
hauling me so fast that he was within ten or twelve yards of the horse’s 
tail, with his trunk stretched out to catch him. Screaming like the whistle 
of an engine, he fortunately so frightened the horse that he went his 
best, although badly, and I turned him suddenly down the hill and 
doubled back like a hare. The elephant turned up the hill, and enter- 
ing the jungle he relinquished the chase, when another hundred yards’ 
run would have bagged me.”—Vol. i. pp. 269—271. 


We have purposely refrained from attempting a digest of 
the book, which deserves a careful reading in full. The 
leading facts connected with the discovery of the Nile sources 
have been strung together, and that is all. Some topics we 
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have not touched upon, as the abominable slave expeditions, 
and the future of the negro. With Sir Samuel Baker’s views 
on the former subject all Christendom must agree, and he is 
doing worthy service in preaching a crusade against the entire 
system, and the governments who by their negligence virtually 
aid and abet it. But on the other subject we hold altogether 
opposite opinions. The negro character is in our author’s 
view so debased, so void of good and so full of evil, so way- 
ward and uncertain, his capacities are so childish and imper- 
fect, and incapable of enlargement, that the case is hope- 
less. Indeed, from the marked inferiority of the negro 
to all other known races of man, Sir Samuel judges him to 
have had a pre-Adamite origin—we presume some experiment 
of the Creator which was not altogether successful. The 
negro is fearfully debased, it is true, and has doubtless been 
degenerating for centuries, but we hold that it is true philo- 
sophy as well as true religion to believe in his possible 
recovery. If Sir Samuel Baker had travelled in Fiji thirty 
years ago, and had escaped to tell the story, the probability 
is that he would have considered the case of those degraded 
’ and bloodthirsty savages to be past all remedy. Is the 
African so immeasurably inferior to the Fijian, that while we 
acknowledge the latter as a true son of Adam, and therefore 
a man and a brother, we repudiate the latter, and make him 
a biped of some unknown order and origin ? Our author falls 
into the common error of his school. He forgets that there 
is a Divine power in religion, and, treating it as a thing 
of creed and theory, is aghast at the immensity of the work 
which it has to accomplish, and to which it is clearly unequal. 
He looks upon the trader as the true civiliser and ameliorator, 
having the great advantage of dealing with things visible and 
material, and who must pioneer the missionary. But expe- 
rience shows that the civilisation introduced by traders is 
only the impartation of the more fatal disease, and the 
coarser pleasures of a stronger race. In fact, the unfortunate 
distillery experiment recorded in these volumes would be 
repeated on a larger scale and for very different ends by these 
unscrupulous men. Whether the negro be pre-Adamic in 
race or not, he is post-Adamic in his vices, and Christian 
truth can alone effectually grapple with his tendencies to evil. 
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Art. IX.—1. Memoir of the Cholera at Oxford, in the Year 
1854, with Considerations suggested by the Epidemic. By 
Henry WentwortH Actanp, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, &c. Churchill and Sons. 

2. Notes on Epidemics ; for the Use of the Public. By Francis 
Epmunp Anstiz, Senior Assistant Physician to the West- 
minster Hospital. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 

8. The Antidotal Treatment of the Epidemic Cholera, with 
Directions, General and Individual, for the Prevention 
of the Disease. By Joun Parkin, M.D., late Medical 
Inspector of Cholera in the West Indies. Third Edition. 
Churchill and Sons. 

4. Notes on Cholera; its Nature and Treatment. By Grorce 
Jounson, M.D., Physician to King’s College Hospital, é&c. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 

5. Cholera in its Home. With a Sketch of the Pathology and 
Treatment of the Disease. By Jon Macruerson, M.D., 
late Deputy-Inspector General of Hospitals H.M. Bengal 
Army, &c. Churchill and Sons. 

6. Notes on Health in Calcutta and British Emigrant Ships, 
including Ventilation, Diet, and Disease. By W. H. 
Pearse, M.D. Edin. Government Emigration Service. 

7. On Epidemic Diarrhea and Cholera; their Nature and 
Treatment. By Grorce Jounson, M.D., Fellow and 
Censor of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 


No question for practical discussion can be found in modern 
times more important, more difficult, more mysterious, and 
we had almost said more hopeless, than the cholera. The 
disease has been both theoretically and practically studied 
by conscientious and high-minded physicians, and yet we 
seem to be almost as far off as ever from the absolute settle- 
ment of its cause and cure. Whether its mysteries will ever 
be even partially cleared up is by no means certain. Whoever 
should read through the able treatises on the subject which 
appear in the heading of this paper must be oppressed by a 
feeling of sadness, and ask, “Is it possible that so little of fixed 
and final truth is arrived at in reference to this direful afflic- 
tion?” How much has been done, and yet how little has been 
accomplished! How nobly have the medical profession striven 
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to grasp the truth, and, alas! how subtly the viewless 
thing has escaped them. Cholera, like an invisible spirit, 
wanders to and fro in the earth, sowing and reaping a ter- 
rible harvest of mortality, and none can chain it, none can 
banish it, neither can any force from it a revelation of its 
essence. 

The conduct of the medical profession and the conduct of 
the public are too often at variance on this subject of natural 


anxiety and world-wide importance. The former bravely ~ 


struggle to master and overpower the evil, while the latter, 
like the frightened ostrich, bury their heads in the sand and 
refuse either to see the danger or hear the voice of warning. 
On the part of the masses there is a superstitious shrinking 
from everything that looks like a familiar acquaintance with 
cholera, and the very sight of half-a-dozen books on the 
subject makes many turn pale. The ignorance of the people 
is one great cause of the calamity, and when it has set 
in, this same ignorance is a difficulty in the path of the 
physician second only to the difficulties of the disease itself. 
A knowledge of the circumstances which attract, if they do 
not create, cholera, would frequently make its possessor the 
successful guardian of his own life, and an acquaintance with 
premonitory symptoms would often cut off by anticipation 
those appalling conditions under which the best physician is 
helpless as an infant because he comes too late. Others, 
again, who are constantly under nervous apprehensions for 
their own safety, would, by the possession of practical infor- 
mation, be delivered from their unhappy fears, because they 
would learn how surely they have in discreet and healthy 
habits the best guarantees under Providence for their own 
safety. Ignorance may shorten life, but it cannot prolong it; 
intelligently to face the difficulty, and with the calm heroism 
which becomes the dignity of an immortal soul, is the wisest 
and most peaceful course for all; certainly it is the best 
course in relation to the community at large, with whose 
countless brittle threads of life our own, no less brittle, is 
inseparably and for ever entangled. 

Let it be supposed that the reader has determined to inform 
himself, as every man ought to do. Where shall he go for 
his information? What information should he obtain? We 
know of no one book which will meet his case; but if he 
chooses to read through the books mentioned in this article 
he will certainly know all that he requires to know, and nearly 
as much as can be known in the present stage of cholera 
literature. Dr. Anstie, in his Notes on Epidemics, has rendered 
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eminent service to the public, and it is greatly to be desired 
that he, or some one else, should write a Handbook of Cholera 
for the use of the general public. Such a treatise would 
uproot much superstitious and craven terror, save many lives, 
and render great service to humanity. 

Turning from the general public to the requirements of the 
philanthropist and the physician, it cannot be denied that 
the sources of information are by no means so complete as 
they ought to be, and this is to the discredit, not of the 
medical faculty, but of the Government. The solution of the 
cholera difficulty will depend ultimately upon the right certi- 
fication and analysis of facts, and these necessary facts, with 
their adjunct information, never can be collected without the 
assistance of the State. No physician, and no number of 
medical men, acting separately, can ever perform the work 
which needs to be done. It is only by vast labour and vast 
expense, toil and cost too great to be borne by any one 
unaided individual, that the necessary information can be 
gathered and condensed. A special Royal Commission would 
find no nobler field of exertion, and the joint action of the 
different Governments interested might furnish the medical 
profession with such a wide array of facts as would form 
a basis for future and scientific deductions in the healing 


It is probable that cholera,.in one form or other, has 
existed in the East from the earliest times. The technical 
term has been in use since the days of Hippocrates, who 
admitted two species—the one humid, and the other dry. 
Galen adopted the distinctions of Hippocrates, and attributed 
humid cholera to the presence of acrid humours in the system 
= by the corruptions of food. Dr. Steifensand says, 
in 


“The Delta of the Ganges, this prolific and infamous malaria land, 
is also the cradle of oriental cholera. Whether the disease has first 
appeared in our times, or whether it had been present in earlier 
centuries, is a question which it is difficult to decide upon. We know, 
however, that in August of the year 1817, it was observed by Dr. 
Tytler at Jessore, for the first time, in the person of a Hindoo, and 
acknowledged as a new species of disorder. On the following day, 
many similar seizures took place in the neighbourhood of the first 
patient, which ended immediately in death, in the same way that the 
first case had done. The disease at once extended itself with striding 
rapidity, not only through the whole town, but to the districts far and 
near along the various branches of the river, and so early as September 
reached the capital, Calcutta.” 
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Dr. Macaulay, in his Dictionary of Medicine and Surgery, 
informs us that— 


“ Malignant epidemic or pestilential cholera deserves its name from 
being often attended by vomiting and purging, with cramps in various 
parts of the body. It first attracted notice as a wide-spreading and 
fatal epidemic, in the year 1817, when it appeared at Jessore, in 
Bengal; and after ravaging the continent and isles of Asia, and 
spreading to China, it continued its destructive course westward 
through Germany and the Russian Empire, till at length it reached 
the British Islands in 1831. After committing frightful ravages, the 
disease disappeared from England in the end of 1832, but it reappeared 
in 1849, and carried off 15,000 people in London alone, and about 
80,000 in the whole kingdom. In 1853 and 1854, the disease again 
caused a terrible mortality, ypwards of 6,000 deaths having occurred 
in London alone during the first ten weeks of the epidemic which 
occurred in the latter year.” 


The foregoing brief account of the history of cholera is soon — 
read, but a world of significance and sorrow is implied in 
the meagre narrative. A mere skeleton of a history, at least, 
but, like the skeletons on a field of battle, telling of whole 
hecatombs of life sacrificed to the pestilential Moloch. It is 
a history which, if fully written, would present sadder and 
more appalling scenes than are to be found in any other 
annals of human affliction. In less than half-a-century several 

_mnillions of human beings have been swept to untimely graves, 
leaving behind them many more millions of mourners to mark 
the death-track along which the Destroyer has passed. 

For their own safety, and for their usefulness in emergen- 
cies, all persons should possess some elementary knowledge of 
the general characteristics of cholera. There are three or 
four stages of the disease, the first being the most difficult to 
determine. 

The following is Dr. Parkin’s account of the /irst stage, or 
premonitory symptoms :— 

“These are very uncertain, being sometimes absent, sometimes 
present, and varying with different individuals, and in different 
situations ; while when present, they are not easily detected, except- 
ing by an experienced observer. In these cases, the person about to 
he attacked will have an expression of anxiety, and his complexion, an 
unnatural, earthy appearance, while his eyes appear to be sunk in 
‘their sockets. If questioned, the stricken individual will deny that he 
is ill, but may say that he has some undefinable sensations of dis- 
comfort. On being further questioned, it will be found that there 
is either tormina of the bowels, or a burning sensation at the pit of 
the stomach, with or without nausea, a quick and weak pulse, with 
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cold hands and feet, accompanied sometimes with slight blueness of 
the finger nails. If these symptoms be not relieved, they will be 
followed, sooner or later, by the supervention of diarrhea, or of the 
second or third stage of the disease.” 


Concerning diarrhea, Dr. Parkin goes on to say— 


“ Although many writers refuse to acknowledge that the diarrhea 
forms the first link in the chain of morbid phenomena, there can be 
little doubt on the subject. Not only does this peculiar affection usher 
in the more severe form of the complaint, in the majority of instances, 
but the diarrheea itself is characteristic. It is unaccompanied by pain, 
or griping, or spasm, as is usually the case with similar attacks ; it is 
a simple relaxation of the bowels—a looseness—similar to that which 
occurs from the operation of some depregsing cause, either mental or 
bodily. It is, in fact, if we may employ the term, a nervous diarrhea. 
Hence it is, that the diarrhea is so frequently neglected by the public, 
and by those ignorant of the impending danger. The duration of this 
stage is very uncertain, being much longer in cold than in warm 
climates, where the type of the disease is more severe. In inter- 
tropical regions, and also in temperate ones, when the attack is severe 
the disease passes at once from the first to the second stage. When 
this occurs, the symptoms are peculiar and characteristic. The call is 
sudden, and the motion copious, with a sensation as if the whole of the 
intestines had been emptied at once. This discharge will necessarily 
be feculent, but the next is generally serous. The second stage of the 
disease may then be said to have commenced.” 


Speaking of the most serious stage, that of collapse, Dr. 
Johnson says :— 


“The most important and characteristic of them are the following: 
coldness and blueness of the skin; great diminution of the volume and 
force of the pulse ; shrinking of the features, with a corpse-like sinking 
of the eye-balls ; more or less hurry and difficulty of breathing, with a 
short, dry cough ; a peculiar feebleness of the voice; coldness of the 
tongue and breath; a sensation of burning heat in the epigastric 
region; great thirst; more or less complete suppression of bile and 
urine; vomiting and purging of a rice-water fluid; torpor and drowsi- 
ness in a variable degree, but without delirium ; and lastly, cramps in 
the muscles.” 


The foregoing statement of symptoms is amply sufficient. 
The course of the epidemic from premonitory symptoms and 
diarrhea to collapse, consecutive fever, and death, is short 
and swift. A few hours not unfrequently suffice to termi- 
nate life, and the spirit quits the poisoned frame before 
medical assistance can be present or do its work. But even 
in this awful swiftness there shines one ray of comfort ; the 
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cerebro-spinal system maintains its functions unimpaired, 
and the intellect is sound and vigorous to the last. And, 
notwithstanding the rapid and deadly character of this epi- 
demic, it must not be forgotten that numbers recover from it. 
Many are brought back to health by the skill of their medical 
attendants, and by good nursing, while not a few recover 
without any medical assistance and in spite of the most 
disadvantageous circumstances. 

The precise and immediate cause of cholera is generally 
allowed to be the entrance of a certain poison into the system, 
but what that poison is remains a mystery. The subtle thing 
may be a germ, a low cellular form, an organism—we know 
not what it is. Hitherto it has escaped all the observations of 
the microscope, and all the efforts of the analyst. It keeps 
out of sight. It will neither be caught nor seen. The dis- 
secting knife cannot reach it, and the united skill of the entire 
world has hitherto been baffled and defied. How this strange 
poison came into existence no one knows, and whether it 
undergoes modifications and changes none can tell to a cer- 
tainty, though the likelihood is that it does change. There 
can be little doubt that it first sprang into existence, or first 
came into mortal contact with the human frame, in India. 
The cholera fouad its first home in the country where the 
conditions of its existence and perpetuation are most fully 
complied with ; the mud and malaria of the Ganges were pos- 
sibly the original generators of the disease: it was literally 
bred in these corruptions. But if we grant, for argument’s 
sake, that the bad physical and physico-moral conditions 
indicated were the originators of this poison, we are onl 
by the concession landed in another dilemma not less difficult 
and far more abstruse. 

If these conditions are the causes of cholera, how comes it 
to pass that cholera proper only dates from 1817? Have not 
these physical conditions in the East been in existence for 
ages? And in our times have they not been diminished 
rather than intensified ? All these supposed causes were in 
vigorous operation for ages before the cholera began. What 
then did breed the poison, and why did it ever come into 
existence? Is this poison a thing so hard of propagation, 
and was nature so unwilling to have it in existence at all, 
that it took ages and ages of corruption to call it into 
being, and let loose its ravages upon the world? With all 
the progress and practical teachings of modern physical 
science, the cholera is a mystery still. Research is de- 
spondent and restless beneath the suspense of its unsuc- 
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cessful efforts. Again the gloomy question comes, What is it? 
With our present light there can be but one answer, and 
painfully and profoundly conscious as we are of all the diffi- 
culties of moral government raised by that one answer, it 
must be reverently given :—Cholera is the scowrge of God. 
Here is the final rebuke of all dogmatism, whether religious or 
scientific. He who in a becoming spirit ponders the pro- 
blems involved in this subject will lie low in the dust, in the 
presence of these transcendent mysteries of the Divine govern- 
ment of the world. These lines of life run too finely to be 
entirely seen by 
“ Weak eyes of flesh weighed down with sin, 
And dim with error’s night.” 


But although the religious philosophy of final causes is 
a domain interdicted to the narrow vision and finite intellect 
of man, much has been discovered in the particular region 
of proximate causes for which we ought to be grateful, and it 
is time to pass from speculation to considerations of immediate 
utility. There are many things which operate in favour of 
cholera, and these, not in the scientific, but in the popular 
sense, may as well be denominated its causes. Poverty of diet, 
dissolute habits, overcrowding, imperfect ventilation, impure 
water, bad drainage, decomposing organic matter, and general 
uncleanness, are all predisposing causes, and whenever the 
pestilence is abroad in the earth it is sure to find its most 
abundant victims among those sections of the population 
where these evils most predominate. It is sad to think that 
the feeble, the poor, and the ignorant, in addition to all their 
other misfortunes and sufferings, should pay the heaviest 
penalty for the neglect of the sanitary laws of nature. 

A word or two on each of these practical causes of cholera. 
Poverty of diet favours it, for insufficient and unwholesome 
food weakens the system, leaves the vital powers languid and 
unrefreshed, and furnishes so little stamina, that like the 
flower of the field, ‘the wind passeth over it, and it is gone.” 
As to dissolute habits, how many in their terror fly to stimu- 
lants and virtually drink themselves to death, little dreaming 
in their pitiful ignorance that Dr. Johnson has ably proved: 
brandy to be of little or no avail! As to overcrowding, it 
might suffice to say that where life is most abundant, there 
death is nearest. When a dozen people are crowded into a 
room which can barely furnish air sufficient for two persons, 
they are literally inhaling each other’s breath. The air is 

aken into the lungs, expelled, and taken in again ; the pro- 
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cess is repeated all night long, until the atmosphere is foul 
and poisoned. With such a state of things as this, it is not 
merely a question of cholera; any disease that comes along 
must be fatal. Imperfect ventilation is akin to over-crowding, 
but here there is a difference: over-crowding isthe misfortune 
on the poor; but imperfect ventilation is the fault also of the 
middle and upper classes. It cannot be said that the lower 
classes ventilate well; but it may be said that they know 
nothing about ventilation, and that they have no means of 
knowing anything about it. To visit the poor in winter— 
especially when fever is rife—to see them stopping up every 
hole and crevice to keep out the “cold air,” or ‘the frost,” 
as they call it; to know that they do this from the purest 
motives—to preserve life as they suppose ; to know that they 
are thus ignorantly poisoning themselves, is enough to make 
any visitor mourn. But what can be said in excuse of the 
bad ventilation of the respectable classes, who ought to know 
better? No man can be in the habit of attending evening 
parties, or visiting the sick, without having to swallow, in 
some instances, as much bad air as would kill a dozen people 
if an epidemic were at hand. Open windows will not let the 
cholera in, but they will help to keep it out. Of all the 
fostering friends of cholera, impure water is perhaps the most 
efficient. Of course we refer not only to drinking water, 
and water used for domestic purposes, but also to impure 
rivers, filthy stagnant waters, and to the corrupt streams 
which turn our goodly rivers into flowing pestilences by 
emptying into them their corrupt and fetid matter. It is a 
generally ascertained fact that, other things being equal, the 
more impure the drinking and domestic water is, the more 
deadly the attacks of cholera are upon those who make use 
of it. The London pump-water into which sewage had 
reolated was proved to be a prime source of disease, 
or when the pump ceased to be used it soon disappeared. 
In a London instance, cholera was rampant on one side 
of a street, and left the other side almost entirely untouched, 
and this pay ery “anomalous condition of things was ex- 
plained by the fact that bad water was supplied to one side 
of the street and good water to the other. Nature always 
ves timely warnings against any corrupt intrusions upon 
er life streams. The fish die first, and if that warning is 
unheeded, nature avenges herself by killing the human species 
who have defiled her. ‘ 
Mr. Frank Buckland and his brothers of the rod have done 


good service in protesting so strongly against the pollution of 
VOL. XXVII. NO. Lill. Q 
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our streams and rivers. For the sake of the public health, 
no stream ought to be tolerated in which a fish cannot live 
and thrive. All polluted water promotes cholera by the gases 
which it exhales, and by the poisonous particles which are 
swallowed with it. Bad drainage is an important element 
among the causes of cholera. It needs no inspection of 
the ground to ascertain the fact of defect. Tell us where 
epidemics always nestle, and we will tell you where the 
drainage needs to be examined. It is for the authorities to 
choose between efficient drains for house and street, or 
nature’s avenging drains upon the health and life of the 
people. Decomposing organic matter is another predisposing 
cause of cholera. Everyone knows, or ought to know, that 
the annual prevalence of simple diarrhea in autumn is 
chiefly caused by the vast amount of decaying vegetable life 
which is everywhere around us. ‘ Middens” and manure 
heaps breed the cholera poison in the day time, and the 
deleterious particles are wafted by the breezes of the night 
into many an unsuspecting human frame. General wnclean- 
ness always abounds in those parts of a town which are 
known to sanitary men as epidemical districts, and the object 
should be not to heap maledictions upon foul smells, but to 
remove the causes which send them forth. Unpleasant 
odours are often the benignant provisions of Nature— Nature’s 
warning voice to the senses of man, saying, ‘“‘ Here is an 
enemy of yours, come and destroy him before he has time to 
injure you for life. He is so subtle that I cannot make you 
see him, but I have made you smell him, and so have done all 
which lies in my power to befriend you.” 

The question of atmospheric conditions, so far as Britain 
is concerned, has not yet been sufficiently determined by the 
meteorologist to enable us to say much that will be of 
practical service. Mr. Glaisher’s blue cholera mist hovering 
over the places where cholera is rife has not yet been bottled 
and analysed: scientific men must go on observing, and we 
must be content to wait and hope. Dr. Macpherson tells 
us, in reference to India, “It is clear that the three hot and 
dry months produce fully four times as many deaths by 
cholera as the three hot and wet months, and about twice as 
many deaths as the cold and dry months.” __ 

Cholera always begins in such districts as we have indicated, 
it rages mainly amongst them, but it is not confined to them. 
The healthiest and most affluent neighbourhoods are en- 
dangered by the presence of any epidemic; and the upper 
classes in providing healthy conditions for the poor and the 
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uninstructed, are serving themselves well by lessening their 
own dangers. 

It has already been made clear that the cholera poison 
can only reach the system in one of three ways; either in 
the liquids we drink, in the food we eat, or in the air we 
breathe. But there still remains for consideration the im- 
portant question of cholera transit. How does it pass from 
one place to another? Can it originate itself independently 
of all transit and infection? How does the cholera get from 
one person to another? How does it diffuse itself? Its 
transit must be either by persons or winds, or substances 
in which the infection has secreted itself and which are 
removed from one place to another. Instances have occurred 
in the West Indies and other parts in which it was evident 
that the epidemic travelled with the wind and in the direc- 
tion of its current. It nearly always makes its first appear- 
ance in seaport towns, and in all probability must have 
been brought there by foreign ships which have sailed from 
infected places. What tenacity of existence or organic life 
the cholera poison must possess if it can hold its being 
against the winds and storms and atmospheric influences of 
the ocean! Cholera must have originated itself, speaking 
in the light of second causes; and it probably possesses the 
same power still; for instances are on record in which it 
has come into existence in circumstances of such a cha- 
racter as rendered its presence unaccountable by the con- 
sideration of any medium of transit whatever, for medium 
of transit in these cases there appeared to be none. Yet 
it must be remembered that it is impossible to tell how 
far the virus can float itself through the air. The passage 
from one person to another must be through the breath, or 
personal contact, or contact with something which has been 
in contact with some infected individual. How the disease 
multiplies itself is too wide a question to be considered here; 
and indeed it is too difficult: an indication or two must 
suffice. All disease, everything which impairs human vitality, 
must be reduced to one of two things; either the lack of 
vital elements or the positive presence of poison; no doubt 
they often go together, and it may be that one creates or 
causes the other. But in the multiplication of cholera the 
wonder is that the poison does not exhaust and destroy 
itself by doing so much deadly work; yet after slaying its 
millions, you have only to give it favouring conditions, and 
it will prove itself powerful as ever. Shall we never be able 
to kill the slayer in his Indian aires ? Shall we never be 
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able to confine him to his eastern home? Shall we never be 
able to erect a barrier over which the unseen destroyer cannot 
ass ? 
. A glance at the different curative processes employed by 
the profession, will show with what difficulties they have to 
pple. All possible means seem to have been extensively 
tried from the most empirical to the most scientific, and with 
the most varying results. There is no system of treatment 
under which multitudes have not died, and perhaps no system 
of treatment employed by educated medical men, through 
which some patients have not recovered. Stimulants and 
astringents have been more or less employed from the 
earliest times. In some instances, patients have taken an 
enormous amount of powerful medicine with scarcely any 
effect. Speaking of the power of medicines in the stage of 
collapse, Dr. Macpherson gives the following facts. They 
are— 


“Gathered from various writers on cholera, and show well how 
completely absorption must be at a standstill. The late Dr. K. 
Mackinnon records that an old native soldier swallowed twenty-seven 
grains of opium and forty-five drops of croton oil in the course of twelve 
hours, after a state of intense collapse had come on. There was no 
stupefaction, and the purging ceased, though the patient had afterwards 
to struggle through an attack of gastro-enteritis. In another case, 
where the collapse was not so great, a native swallowed in pills, thirty- 
three grains of opium, and fifty-five drops of croton oil, and recovered 
without a bad symptom, or the oil having any purgative effect. One 
patient, says Dr. Johnson, took no less than thirty-three ounces of 
castor oil, of which, probably, less than a sixth part passed into the 
intestines. Dr. Ayre once gave 580 grains of calomel in three days, 
and this was followed by no ptyalism or disagreeable effect. It would 
be easy to multiply examples of this kind, but I shall merely add the 
strongly-expressed testimony of the late Mr. Moore of the Bengal 
army :—‘ Could quantity have added to its value, I have prescribed 
scruple after scruple of calomel, or combined with one and two grain 
doses of opium. I have seen one and both prescribed by others, in 
more heroic doses than I have ventured to give, until the patients had 
swallowed as much calomel ’as would have, under ordinary circum- 
stances, salivated a troop of dragoons, and as much opium in powder 
and tincture as would have stupefied a company of infantry. Yet the 
patients neither slept, nor did they even exhibit the slightest approach 
to salivation.’” 


The following table, taken from Dr. Macpherson’s work, 
will serve to show how various and contradictory the different 
methods of treatment have been. 
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morphia, haschisch, chlorodyne, belladonna, 
morphia by subcutaneous injection. 

AsTRINGENTS.—Acetate of lead, nitrate of silver, sulphate of copper, 
sulphuric, nitric acid, rhatany, catechu, &c. 

CarMINaTives need not be specially mentioned—chlorodyne. 

AxBsORBENTS.—Antacids, soda, magnesia, bismuth. 

Sepatives.— Hydrocyanic acid, chloroform, effervescing draughts, 
iced water, ice—external application of ice—sinapisms, cautery 
to the epigastrium, large doses of calomel or ipecacuanha, 
creosote, naphtha, 

| Emetics. - Table salt, mustard, ipecacuanha, tartar emetic. 


Purcatives.—Sulphate of magnesia, calomel, colocynth, creton 
and castor oil. 


CHoLaLocuEs.—Calomel, emetics. 
Drvretics.—Turpentine, nitric ether, nitrate of potass. 


Srimu.ants.—Brandy, wine, champagne, beer, turpentine, cantha- 
rides, camphor, assafcetida, pepper, capsicum, musk, 

ammonia, carbonate, valerianate 
and succinate. 

Aromatics.—Ginger tea, peppermint, coffee, &c. 


InTERNALLY.—Chloroform and ether, cajaputee oil. 
ExTERNALLY.—Frictions, rubefacients, ligatures. 
ConsTITUTIONAL.—Blood-letting. 


By Emetics.— 
By Nearvines.—Strychnia, phosphorus, belladonna, nicotine, ako- 
pine by subcutaneous injection, tobacco. 
By GaLvaNismM.— 
APPLicaTions TO Spine.—Blisters, acids, cautery, ive bags. 
L 


Heart anp Larce Vessets.—Blood-letting, torniquets, emetics. 

CaPiLLaries.—Leeching, rubefacients, applications of hot or cold 
water, of ice, hot air, subcutaneous injections. 

ConstiTUTION oF BLoop.—Draught of water or salines, chlorate of 
potass, injections into the veins, inhalations of aqueous or 
medicated vapours, subcutaneous injections of chlorate of potass. 

Creration.—Inhalation of oxygen, ozone, chlorine, iodine. 


peat. { Quinine, iron, emetics ; mimine by subcutaneous injection. 


Perhaps it is impossible to ascertain facts sufficient to 
establish beyond dispute the best treatment; and, in view 
of the conflicting array of remedies already given, we need 
scarcely wonder at the gloomy and almost hopeless manner 
in which the medical profession speak of the discovery of a 
specific for cholera. One great difficulty in settling the best 
mode of treatment by ascertained results, and it can be settled 
in no other way, is the fact that it is impossible to tell 
absolutely when the recovery is due to the medicine, and 
when it is owing to the remedial powers of nature. The vis 
medicatria nature has often raised men from cholera prostra- 
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tion without any medical assistance whatever, and the same 
forces of nature must often greatly assist the physician in his 
efforts to grapple with disease. It is easy to say that that 
must be the best system of treatment which saves the most 
lives, and the saying is practically true; but at the same time 
many variations of circumstances, constitution, habits, etc., 
would have to be taken into account before the true and final 
teaching of any statistics can be ascertained. Looking at 
all the difficulties of the case, we are quite prepared for 
Bouchardat’s melancholy summary in his Annuaire de Théra- 
peutique for 1850 :— 


“ Le cholera que nous a si cruellement éprouvé pendant l’année qui 
vient de s’écouler, a été V’occasion d’une foule de tentatives théra- 
peutiques. J’étais sur ce funeste champ de Cataille oi autour de moi 
jai vu tomber bien des victimes sans voir en resurgir, je ne dirai pas le 
reméde efficace, mais méme une découverte, une seule pensée scientifique 


et progressive.” 


But Dr. Johnson’s theory certainly stands out in bright 
relief to the general gloom, and as far as a non-professional 
judgment may go, seems to be the true one. He believes 
that the thickening of the blood is not caused by the loss 
of its liquid portion, but by cramps which stop its circu- 
lation, and that these cramps are caused by the cholera 
poison ; that therefore the thickening of the blood is not the 
cause, but the consequence of collapse. His method of treat- 
ment is in harmony with his able scientific expositions. He 
adopts the method of elimination, and assists the discharges 
by the exhibition of castor oil. He urges that nature is forcing 
the poison out of the blood into the alimentary canal, and 
these irritant secretions cause the discharges. Dr. Johnson 
protests against keeping these secretions in the alimentary 
canal by astringents, and says that nature ought to be 
assisted and not hindered in her efforts to get rid of the 
poison. His pamphlet on Epidemic Diarrhea and Cholera is 
—_ worthy of the attention of the medical profession. 
This pamphlet consists of an article reprinted from the 
Saturday Review, and some rules of treatment by Professor 
Johnson, chiefly reprinted from the British Medical Journal. 

Dr. Acland’s Memoirs of the Cholera at Oxford, contains 
much valuable information, and will be of special service to 
all who are making arrangements for the prevention or 
management of cholera in large towns. Dr. Anstie’s Notes 
on Epidemics is for public use, contains much useful informa- 
tion for non-professional readers, and should be in the hands 
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of every family. Dr. Parkin has written an instructive and 
valuable book on The Antidotal Treatment of the Epidemic 
Cholera, and he makes out a strong case in favour of carbon 
and carbonic acid. Dr. Macpherson’s Cholera in its Home 
glances at all points essential in its theory and treatment, 
and contains the ripe fruit of a lengthened experience. He is 
of opinion that there is only one stage of cholera for which 
mild eliminating treatment is adapted, and that is when the 
system tries to rally from the immense shock it has under- 
gone, and is struggling through secondary fever. But we 
must leave Dr. Johnson to dispose of Dr. Macpherson’s argu- 
ments against the elimination theory. Dr. Pearse’s Notes on 
Health in Calcutta and British Emigrant Ships, is a useful 
manual of observations, and worthy the attention of all who 
have the care of emigrant vessels. 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the merits 
of the books whose titles head this article, none can read 
them without being struck by the laborious and conscientious 
painstaking of the authors. They have spared no pains, and 
some of them have shunned no danger, and refused no sacrifice 
in order to arrive at the truth and so be of service to man- 
kind; and while we honour the noble qualities which these 
gentlemen have displayed in dealing with one of the master 
difficulties of their profession, we would fain indulge the hope 
that similar researches, studies, and observations continued a 
few years longer may lead to some triumph of medical science 

which shall find more than an ample reward in the eminent 
and lasting benefit it will confer on our race. 

It is a fact sufficiently established that far more may be 
done in preventing the visit of cholera than in mastering it 
whenitcomes. The ravages of the disease during the present 
year have been, up to the present time, far less severe than 
the visitations of any former period; and this is owing, not 

to any mitigation of the virus itself, but to the sanitary im- 
provements which have been more or less effected throughout 
the country. This established fact seems to make it impera- 
tive upon the Government, upon all civil authorities, and 
upon the people generally, to leave no means untried to secure 
a higher sanitary intelligence and a more rigid enforcement 
of the laws of the public health. The day may come when 
these laws shall receive a spontaneous submission as the 
result of better intelligence ; but in the present state of society 
in sanitary affairs, we must reiterate the cry for instruction 
and coercion. 


“ Preparing for Cholera” is a very significant and important . 
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phrase; but it is a sad satire upon society. It means doing 
things which it is a disgrace to have left undone. It means 
coming back to the laws of healthy living, from which we 
ought nover to have departed. It means the removal of in- 
numerable nuisances that never ought to have been tolerated. 
It means that good people are compelled to make heavy 
sacrifices and to risk their lives for the sake of the bad, the 
ignorant, and the helpless ; compelled to do all this, not by 
the inherent necessities of nature, but by the selfishness of 
those who derive wealth from unwholesome habitations, by 
the wickedness of those, who, like graveyards, are fattening 
on the encouraged and enforced mortality of the people, 
and above all by the indifference of many members of the 
governing classes. Philanthropy is compelled not only to 
bear its own trials and to resist its own temptations, but to do 
for others what the laws ought to do, and so all good people 
are _ and imposed upon by being thus compelled to 
pay double tax and to do double duty. Preparing fog cholera 


is, indeed, a bitter sarcasm upon human nature ; but the irony 
must be borne for the sake of the good which lies under it. 
Preparations must be made by central and local govern- 
ments, by churches, and by all the wise and good. It 
must begin by removing predisposing causes, and by calling 


people to healthy habits. It is not a little difficult to rouse 
the masses in time to make the preparations effectually. It 
is an American story that in a certain town the sanitary 
committee could not rouse the people to do their duty, and 
as a last resource they posted enormous placards over the 
town making this startling announcement—Cno.Era Is ComIne 
BY ORDER OF THE CommiTTEE. But even the severest threats 
sometimes fail to stir people. An inspector of nuisances in 
Ireland found a loathsome nuisance in a poor woman’s cabin. 
All his efforts to persuade or to frighten her into removing it 
were unsuccessful. It always had been there, and it always 
should be there, and it never had and it never would do any 
harm. Remove it she would not. Driven to extremes, the 
inspector lifted his hands in warning attitude, and cried, as 
he stood by the cabin-door, ‘You must remove it, because 
cholera morbus is coming.” But she cried out with equal 
fervour, “‘I’ll neither remove it for Colonel Morgan nor any 
other man.” This is miserable humour, but there is a terrible 
side to this ignorance. Only very recently we heard of a woman 
who literally drank herself to death with raw brandy as a pre- 
ventive to the cholera; one instance, we believe, out of many. 

The general subject of prophylaxis has to some extent been 
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anticipated by a consideration of some of the predisposing 
causes of cholera; but it is necessary that the prevention of 
the disease, and the use of disinfectants, should receive de- 
tailed attention. Over the general purification of the atmo- 
sphere little control can be exercised, though in the island of 
St. Vincents, Dr. Parkin employed huge wood fires with good 
effect. For a long time quarantine laws were discontinued ; 
but they have lately been wisely revived in the case of ships 
coming from infected ports. Dr. Parkin has not much faith 
in quarantine, and he says, ‘‘Whether the doctrine of con- 
tagion be true or false, we have proof from the example of 
Prussia, that restrictive measures will never keep out the 
cholera, the epidemic having marched directly across a triple 
line of bayonets, and a cordon sanitaire formed by a hundred 
thousand men.” Quarantine laws may not absolutely destroy 
the danger; but they may greatly lessen it, and therefore 
they ought to be enforced ; and to make the enforcement more 
effective, disinfectants ought to be used, especially for persons 
and things coming ashore. There is something marvellous 
in the way in which ships sometimes get rid of the disease. 
By changing their berth, moving a little up or down the 
river, or laying their broadsides to the breeze, vessels have 
often escaped any further mortality. 


When cholera is likely to visit a locality, the most vigorous | 


measures should be promptly employed; and in this respect 
Dr. Gairdner, Medical Officer for the City of Glasgow, is a 
model, and the earnest and comprehensive measures which 
he is now taking for the safety of that city will be of immense 
service. To say, ‘Keep quiet; let things alone; don’t 
frighten people into the disease,” is pernicious doctrine ; where 
one life would be lost through fear, a hundred will be saved 
by these timely warnings. Every place thus dealt with will be 
brought into a far better sanitary condition than has ever been 
known before, and so great gain will come in the permanently 
improved health of the people. The provision of separate 
hospitals, as near as possible to the centres of infection, 
together with the organisation of a medical staff, the provision 
of readily accessible medicines and disinfectants, and a system 
of official and voluntary inspection from house to house, are 
measures which at once commend themselves; and it is only 
by some such arrangements that the necessities of the poor 
can be supplied, and unsuspected nuisances discovered and 
removed. The drains of every house, and the sewerage of 
every street, should be carefully attended to. At Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne lime is put into the drain traps every morning ; 
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an excellent plan, and worthy of universal adoption. The 
gases which are given out from drain-fumes of putrefying 
matter are most deleterious, and the smell of them in healthy 
and non-epidemic times is offensive and very injurious, es- 
pecially to persons of feeble health. The sources of water 
used for domestic purposes, and its character and condition, 
cannot be too well watched. Most pernicious consequences 
may follow from the most accidental oversight and neglect. 
Witness the following instance given in Dr. Acland’s book :— 
At a short distance from the County Prison in Oxford a branch 
of the river passes through the Castle mill; it is dammed up 
above the mill, and when flowing forms a brisk stream in the 
mill-tail, carrying with it whatever impurities it obtained in 
the mill-head. When the mill is not at work, the mill-tail 
becomes, as all such spots do, a nearly stagnant pool. In 
1854 the river was unusually low, and at the date of Dr. 
Acland’s inspection of the prison, this pool contained various 
garbage stationary on its surface and at the bottom. Further, 
a drain from the prison flowed into the pool; within ten feet 
of the mouth of this running drain, the supply-pipe from the 
—— sucked up the contents of the pool for the prison use. 
rom this source the kitchen coppers were supplied, and with 
this water the soup and the gruel, important articles in the 
weekly diet, were made. No sooner was the attention of the 
* governor drawn to this fact than the pipes were cut off; and 
what followed? Whereas before this there had occurred 
twenty cases of choleraic diarrhea and five cases of cholera, 
of which four were fatal, after the following day no more 
than three of choleraic diarrhea and one of cholera (none 
being fatal) were reported during the rest of the epidemic. 
It is remarkable that in the other prison, the City Gaol, no 
case of diarrhoea or cholera occurred either in 1832 or 1849, 
whereas in the County Prison there were three cases in 1832 
and fourteen in 1849. This remarkable instance, as Dr. 
Acland observes, may be accepted as almost an experimentum 
crucis, on one or two points in the investigation of the effect 
of water supply. 

Heads of houses should supply themselves well with dis- 
infectants, and wherever smells are likely to arise these 
should be sedulously applied. The discharges of cholera 
patients are most dangerous, and disinfectants should be 
applied to them at once. All washing apparel should be 
boiled and steeped in disinfectants, and such clothes or 
woollens as cannot be washed should be exposed to heat 210° 
Fahrenheit. No food should be allowed to remain in the 
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patient’s room, and all persons attending on them should 
wash their hands and apply to them a disinfectant—Condy’s 
fluid—before taking food. Windows—top and bottom—should 
be opened frequently during the day, as, under the circum- 
—. more than the ordinary current of fresh air is 
required. 

tf pure water cannot be had, the obtainable liquid should be 
boiled and filtered before use. And as anybody can make a 
filter, nobody need be at a loss for the want of one. A big 
flower-pot, a sponge in the bottom hole, a layer of coarse 
gravel, one of small pieces of charcoal, one of fine sand, 
another of gravel, a piece of linen, and the thing is done; the 
water comes out pure as a mechanical and chemical result, the 
charcoal retaining all offensive animal and vegetable matter. 

As to the details of disinfectants :—Condy’s fluid is the best 
for cleansing the mouth and hands before taking food; car- 
bolic acid is good for cleansing linen, bed clothes, etc., which 
would be injured by mineral disinfectants. The chief pre- 
parations for disinfection are chloride of lime, Burnett’s 
liquid, Condy’s fluid, and Calvert’s solution of carbolic acid. 
Any of them may be obtained at a respectable druggist, with 
printed directions for their use. 

It is greatly to be regretted that in this country there is no 
Medical State Department with an able physician at its 
head—a department possessing large powers of supervision 
and coercion would be of great service at all times, but in 
seasons of epidemical alarms it would be invaluable. Legis- 
lation for the health of the people has made considerable 
progress, but it is rather the beginning of good days than 
the accomplishment of the ‘consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” The law is defective in one essential item of 
ventilation. It requires, in reference to windows, that at 
least one-third of them be made to open, but it ought to re- 
quire the opening of every window from the top, as that is the 
only effectual method of freeing the room from foul air. 

Individual precautions are given in the books under notice, 
and the substance of them is this:—Never visit cholera 
patients, or any patients in epidemic and infectious cases, 
with an empty stomach, or in a state of exhaustion and 
weariness, and on no account omit washing the hands before 
taking food. A few grains of quinine taken daily as a pre- 
ventive are said to do no harm, but may be of service, and it 
is considered not amiss to take a cup of strong coffee on 
rising. The diet which on the whole proves best for the 
individual health should be continued; while tainted fish and 
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meat, and decaying fruit and vegetables, should be particularly 
avoided. Nothing that disturbs the bowels should be taken, 
and the slightest diarrhcea should be attended to at once. 
Dr. Spitta, in a small and interesting pamphlet entitled 
Brief Remarks on Cholera, gives the following excellent 
practical rules for general use during an epidemic :—1. All 
water for drinking purposes, unless of undoubted purity, to 
be boiled or filtered. 2. All food to be cooked before eaten, 
particularly fruit and vegetables. 3. Great fatigue and all 
extra excitement to be avoided. 4. All bad smells to be over- 
powered by chloride of lime, or some disinfecting agent. 5. 
All windows* and doors to be frequently opened. 6. The 
least diarrhea, or even pain in the bowels, to have immediate 
attention. 7. During an attack no articles of food to be left 
in the bedroom of the patient. 8. And everything offensive 
to be immediately removed therefrom ; linen being put at once 
into hot water, and all else into some disinfecting solution. 
An exhaustive discussion of cholera in relation to the 
moral government of God would require an entire treatise, 
and raise questions too profound for these pages. No in- 
telligent mind can think of the language which has occa- 
sionally been used on this subject without pain. To represent 
the Divine Being as satiating Himself in human slaughter 
is as impious as it is contradictory to the Scriptural repre- 
sentations of His beneficent government. He would never 
have made the earth a great medicine chest if He had 
been indifferent and unpitying to human weakness and 
human folly. All the laws of nature are constructed with 
a view to the highest health and happiness of man, and in 
the conscientious and intelligent observance of these laws 
man achieves his highest earthly good. Revelation has 
always encouraged a pure moral obedience to nature. Much 
of the Jewish ceremonial tended to the religious enforcement 
of sanitary duties; and although some few things in that 
ceremonial are not over-pleasant to read, it must be re- 
membered that one of the subordinate functions of the 
Jewish priest was to discharge the duties of a modern 
inspector of nuisances. The germ of many a modern sani- 
tary improvement is to be found in the appointed observances 
of those old Hebrew times. Every vulture and bird of prey 
that hovers in the East is God’s appointed scavenger for the 
health and life of man. It is a fact that sanitary evils do 
exist in the world, but it is certain that most of them are 


* Windows should be opened by night as well as by day. 
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created by the vice, the ignorance, and the indolence of man, 
and it is not less true that most of these sanitary evils can 
be counteracted and controlled by man. Providence deals 
with the world as it is. No man can sin without injuring 
himself; and if in his corporate capacity he will persist in 
wrong-doint, the violated law vindicates itself by inflicting 
heavy penalties upon the transgressor. If rinderpest is a 
punishment for sin in relation to dumb animals, cholera is a 
punishment for the sin of filth, vice, and the neglect of the 
common dictates of nature. But cholera is the scourge of 
God, in a higher sense than this. It is the natural and 
appointed chastisement for sins which are germane to the 
question. Cholera is not the mere natural product of certain 
physical factors. It is more; it involves a moral element. 
Human volition crosses and disobeys the beautiful and be- 
nignant laws of nature, and this impure and erring volition, 
speaking in the aggregate, springs from the corruption and 
ignorance of the heart. 
Let the reader listen to Dr. Macaulay’s testimony :— 


“Tt is uniformly found, that whatever debilitates the constitution, 
as poor living, hard labour, scanty clothing, and intemperance, are 
among the most powerful predisposing causes of cholera. In all the 
towns which cholera has visited in Britain, whoever have been seized 
at last, the intemperate and profligate were always its first victims. 
In these, the sunken eye, the despairing countenance, the cold and 
livid surface, form of themselves an affecting spectacle; deepened by 
the thought, that many of the sufferers were but the day before con- 
spicuous for brutal intemperance or noisy jollity; and that in others, 
the symptoms are but the closing scenes of a long life of squalid vice 
and misery. Of 262 cases watched in 1849 in Boston, 154 occurred in 
people of intemperate habits. There were 166 deaths, of which 129 
were among the intemperate; seventy-one temperate patients recovered, 
and only twenty-five intemperate. But though the poor and the 
profligate suffer first and suffer most, all irregularity in those of the 
better classes, as well as in their poorer brethren, is fraught with 


That blessed doctrine of human brotherhood and charity to 
man which underlies all creeds, is both sadly and nobly 
vindicated when the cholera is among us. Many a precious 
life is generously sacrificed in self-denying labours for even 
the vicious, and those who have made themselves the helpless 
and needless victims of this disease, cheerfully sacrificed in 
accordance with that maxim of every noble heart ; 

“ Happy when his country calls, 
He who conquers, he who falls.” 
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In epidemical times, Providence powerfully vindicates the 
doctrine of the human brotherhood, in the sufferings of those 
who have it in their power to promote the common good, and 
who ought to do it out of their abundance of wealth, intelli- 
gence, and leisure. If the West End will not go fo the East 
on errands of merciful and progressive reformation, the East 
will go to the West End and darken their dwellings with the 
gloom of contagious affliction. The very wind of heaven 
turns to be a Nemesis, and the breeze bears the seeds of 
disease in vengeance to those who neglect to render impossible 
the conditions favourable to cholera. The selfish miser may 
live in a princely mansion, and count the gold derived from 
rents in some vile quarter of a city; he may go on heaping 
the riches which ought to pay the tithe of charity for the 
welfare of his suffering fellows. But let this selfish Dives go 
near the quarter of neglected and untutored misery, and 
Nature may punish him by giving him the seeds of a terrible 
affliction. Nay, though he confine himself to his gilded 
chambers and his pleasant grounds, the avenging angel may 
seek him out, and smite him on his bed of down. The law 
of the human brotherhood is one of the beneficent institu- 
tions of an all-wise Providence, and before the grand aggre- 
gate of good bestowed on countless millions by that law, the 
solitary individual upon whom the working of the general 
law may painfully infringe, is lighter than the dust of the 
balance. 

“ The individual is less and less, 
The world is more and more.” 


The relation between prayer and pestilence has been much 
discussed of late, and the reader must allow us a word or two 
on the subject. Why should men be forbidden to pray when 
they are in trouble and sorrow? For those who sincerely 
pray, the devout exercise is the greatest relief and the greatest 
strengthener that the fearful heart can know. National prayer 
and humiliation in times of cholera is justifiable and impera- 
tive on two grounds. It is right in its relation to the laws of 
nature. These laws are for the good of man, and the greater 
Creator can guide and modify the forces of nature as it 
Senay Him. Surely we are not to believe that the Supreme 

eing is bound in the chains of His own material and tem- 
porary arrangements? He is not, by virtue of His infinite 
resources, shut up to one way of doing a thing; He can 
accomplish His ends in many ways— ways which will be 
selected by Him conformably to the equity of His rela- 
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tionm— His moral relation to His moral man. When he is 
penitent, God will act accordingly; and when he prays, God 
will answer in harmony with the conditions of His moral 
government. Besides, as we have seen, cholera involves, in 
its causation, human volition and moral conditions. These 
are absolutely inseparable from cholera, and we must either 
allow that He regards these conditions or give up all faith in the 
adaptability of His administration for the government of man 
in the varying conditions of his physical and moral being. 
We therefore can find no reason for discarding the inspired 
direction and commandment, ‘In everything by prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests be made 
known unto God; and the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding shall keep your hearts and minds, through 
Christ Jesus.” This “ peace” is a good preservative against 
cholera. It calms fear and imparts confidence, and where no 
fear is there the danger of infection is lessened. Peaceful in 
His will! Felix etiam in opportunitate mortis / 

God’s judgments are according to truth, and therefore they 
are according to circumstances. The law of Providence is the 
law of adaptation. It always does what is wisest and best in 
the circumstances of the case. And given all the physical 
and moral conditions of the case, it cannot be proved to be 
injustice that Providence should permit the cholera to come, 
and to continue until it has accomplished its remedial work. 
It is false to say that cholera is all wrath and no mercy. It 
is unjust to the moral and perfect character of the govern- 
ment of the Great Creator to give such theological repre- 
sentations of the visitation, as would lead men to believe 
that it is an arbitrary outrage upon human life. Such 
representations are not religious ; they are fanatical. Cholera 
does much good by drawing men’s attention to hygiene, 
and morals, and by compelling them to sweep away these 
nuisances, and to render a more intelligent obedience to 
the ordinances of nature. We may virtually thank its pre- 
sence for good drainage, the right use of fresh air, and very 
many sanitary improvements which have lengthened the lives 
and increased the health of the people. It may be argued 
that cholera has saved more lives than it has destroyed. The 
Black Hole of Calcutta has made a more powerful impres- 
sion in favour of ventilation than perhaps any other event 
recorded in history. 

Nature is waiting to smile upon universal man, and pour 
her countless blessings at his feet, while Providence yearns to 
bless him. It will be a glorious world when the worshippers 
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_ in the temple of Revelation shall no longer turn their backs 
upon the temple of Nature, or desecrate her altars in ignorance 
of her laws. The double priesthood will make a perfect 
religion, and help on the coming of a perfect world. All that 
Nature asks of man is that he will help and make the best 
of her. And is it too much to hope that through controversies 
and through sufferings, through blunders and earnest seekings 
after universal truth, the world is travelling towards its goal. 
And what a goal it will be when reached! Isaiah’s prophecy, 
not yet fully accomplished, shall then be fulfilled by God’s 
goodness ; for man will then no longer be at war with nature 
or with himself, because no longer at war with his Creator 
and Redeemer. ‘‘ Return unto Me; for I have redeemed thee. 
_ Sing, O ye heavens; for the Lord hath done it: shout, ye 
lower parts of the earth: break forth into singing, ye moun- 
tains, O forest, and every tree therein: for the Lord hath 
redeemed Jacob, and glorified Himself in Israel.” 
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BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES, 


The Vicarious Sacrifice Grounded in Principles of Universal 1 
Obligation. By Horace Bushnell, D.D. London: Strahan. t 
1866. | 


Reapers of Dr. Bushnell’s previous works will know what to expect 
in this volume. They will look for much that is striking, beautiful, 
and true, mixed up with not a little that is eccentric, repulsive, crude, 
and utterly baseless whether as to logic or fact. And they will not be 
disappointed. The design of the book is to help forward the effort 
just now making to get rid of the Death of Christ as the centre and 
axis of the Christian system, and to substitute for it, under some form 
or other, His Personal Life in the Flesh. Dr. Bushnell does not for- 
mulate, He declines to do this. But he maintains through a pro- 
tracted argument that Christ’s life, and not His death, His life of | 
perfect obedience to God, was that which restored the moral balance 1 
of the universe; and that the idea of expiation, as belonging to His 
self-sacrifice for mankind, is an unsightly, unphilosophical, and alto- 
gether unscriptural conceit, which has established itself in the mind 
of Christendom. On the whole question of expiatory sacrifice, indeed, 
Dr. Bushnell is prepared with a statement which will not fail to open 
the eyes of the Church, “I am able,” he says, “ after a most thorough 
and complete examination of the Scriptures, to affirm with confidence, 
that they exhibit no trace of expiation.” Here the matter ends then. 
Daniel is come; and it only remains for the generations to grow wise. 
If Scripture has nothing to say on the subject of expiatory death, of 
course it does not teach that the death of Christ was an expiation. i" 
Does Dr. Bushnell really suppose that this sort of dogmatism will con- ' 
vince the world that it has been dreaming all these centuries? We J | 
ought to add, that the author labours to prove what he affirms with 
such transcendent assurance; and that the attempt is a censpicuous 
failure. We believe no earnest and unbiassed reader of the Bible will 
hesitate to pronounce Dr. Bushnell’s polemic a signal example of the 
miscarriage which not seldom befalls religious ingenuity, when it seeks 
to translate the simple truths of Revelation into the philosophical 
dialect of the moralist and metaphysician. 
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The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost; or, Reason and 
Revelation. By Henry Edward, Archbishop ‘of West- 
minster. Second Edition. London: Longmans. 1866. 


Tux title-page of this work, it is well known, has drawn the eyes 
of the Law upon it. “ Henry Edward, Archbishop of Westminster !” 
Such is our style, if you please; for the Law is amiable, and does not 
say nay. 

Dr. Manning’s ecclesiastical claim apart, his book is a very interest- 
ing and avery melancholy one. It is devoted to some of the most 
critical questions of the times—“ Divine Faith, the temporal mission 
of the Holy Ghost, and the relations of the Spirit of Truth to the 
Church, to human reason, to the Scriptures, and to the dogma of 
Faith.” It handles these questions with the subtlety, delicacy, force, 
and affluence of learning, which distinguish the gifted author. 
Nothing can exceed the power with which, in many cases, he vindi- 
cates the true doctrine of Spiritual Influence, and of the jurisdiction 
which revelation justly asserts over the intelligence and reason of man. 
But there is a miserable fly in the ointment which spoils all. The 
Popery of the volume is intense and all-penetrating ; so that the 
author pulls down most effectually with one hand what he builds with 
the other. It is a pitiful sight, and one to give a wise man the heart- 
ache. Here is a devout and richly-endowed and highly-educated man 
upholding, as against the Rationalism of our days, the grand verity of 
the Divine Teacher of the world: and among the weapons which he 
uses to fight it with are the Church of Rome and the Chair of St. 
Peter! Can the strength of man fall lower than this? 


“The Life and Light of Man:” An Essay. By John Young, 
LL.D. Edinburgh: Alexander Strahan. 11866. 


Dr. Young is a very able man and a man of a fine spirit. He was 
formerly the pastor of a United Presbyterian Church, the minister of 
Albion Chapel, London; but he retired from his charge and from all 
connection with that church because of his change of view in regard 
to the Articles of the Christian Faith. He has since become known 
as the author of “ The Christ of History,” “The Mystery—Evil and 
Good,” and the “ Province of Reason,” the first of these being an able 
argument in support of the Gospel History, the second a book of dis- 
puted orthodoxy, the third (which has received full attention in this 
Journal) one of the most luminous of the replies called forth by 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. The present volume is Dr. Young's 
Confession of Faith as to the characteristic truths of the Christian 
Revelation. 

It is evident that the author has spared no pains in the elaboration 
of this work, which is throughout most carefully composed, and on 
which we imagine he must for years have been meditating. But Dr. 
Young will not succeed in taking clean out of the Bible the whole 
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doctrine of vicarious sacrifice and penal atonement. This is what he 
has undertaken to do. He sees that the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment on this subject must be identical with that of the Old, if, in any 
sense, the unity of Revelation is to be maintained. Therefore he 
follows Maurice and the teachers of his school in endeavouring to 
eliminate the element of vicarious atonement from the Old Testament 
Scriptures. We can but refer Dr. Young back to Dr. Magee, to 
Kurtz in his reply to Bihr, and to Dr. Rigg’s Modern Anglican 
Theology. His task is that of Sisyphus. He cannot get the stone 
to the top of the hill. 

_ Incidentally Dr. Young says many true, and some fine, things. 
Theologians may learn from him some desirable lessons. We have 
long been convinced, for example, that to narrow St. Paul’s use of 
the word justify, necessarily and in all cases, to the sense of imputing 
righteousness, is an error (see, for instance, Rom. viii. 30, and 1 Cor. 
vi. 11); and also that the expressions “ righteousness,” and “ righteous- 
ness of God,” when spoken of as coming or belonging to man, though 
they may often refer most immediately and pertinently to righteous- 
ness imputed, at the same time often, if not always, imply and point 
inward to righteousness imparted. But all such points as these are 
incidental and collateral; they do not essentially affect the main argu- 
ment as between the evangelical school and that of Dr. Young. 

Dr, Young, in fact, agrees, so far as we can see, very accurately in 
his theological views with Dr. Bushnell, although he has not, like the 
American divine, been thoroughly imbued, at the very outset of his 
career, with the theosophical system of Coleridge. Dr. Candlish will 
be expected to do battle with Dr. Young on behalf of the ancient 
gospel faith. Dr. Young is a more formidable antagonist than Mr. 
Campbell; and it can no longer be said that no Scotchman of repute 
has appeared to lead the way in rationalising the theology of the 
atonement. 


Discourses Delivered on Special Occasions. By R. W. Dale, 
_— Author of the “Jewish Temple and the Christian 
hurch.” 


Here are two discourses delivered in the Birmingham Town Hall, 
two preached at the opening or re-opening of Congregational Churches, 
three Missionary Sermons, a Charge to a “Suburban Pastor,” “A 
Discourse on the Tercentenary of the Birth of William Shakespeare,” 
entitled, “‘ Genius the Gift of God,” and a discourse on the “ Mutual 
Relations of Physical Science and Religious Faith,” preached during 
the visit of the British Association to Birmingham. 

They are remarkably honest and loving discourses. The Christian 
manliness, the union of boldness and gentleness, the thorough yet not 
self-asserting truthfulness, which distinguish Mr. Dale’s utterances, are 
to us their great charm. They are also their great power—whether as 
respects the thought or the style. Honest thinking is the great secret 
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of truth in thought, and Christian humility joined to Christian courage 
is the great secret of honesty in thought. And real truth in purpose 
and thought is the great secret for each man, according to his own 
character and calibre, of excellence in style. Mr. Dale’s thought is 
honest and thorough, his style straight, true, and telling, because it is 
the reflex of his honest thought and feeling. The result is a fresh and 
effective volume, which cannot fail to be popular and to do good. 

No doubt there are.things in this volume which our readers will not 
agree with; there are things with which we do not agree. But there 
is no need for us to spend our space on such matters. A book with 
every part and point of which we fully agree on first reading, must 
needs be of very little use to us. We can recommend Mr. Dale’s 
volume as one which will help men to think honestly and to talk in the 
plain English of a Christian gentleman; as one also which is sound 
and right as to all the essentials of our common faith. 


Memorials of Missionary Labours in Western Africa, the West 
Indies, and at the Cape of Good Hope. By William 
Moister. London: 1866. 


Mr. Morster has laboured as a missionary for nearly thirty years, 
having divided his labours between the three fields mentioned in the 
title of his book. During the ten years between 1850 and 1860, he 
occupied the important post of ‘General Superintendent” of the 
Wesleyan Missions in the Cape of Good Hope “ District,” a most 
extensive region. The present volume is not altogether new. A 
portion of it, referring to Western Africa and the West Indies, has been 
published before, and, in a much smaller volume, has passed through two 
editions. The whole, however, of this part of the present volume has 
been rewritten, and ‘has been much enlarged; while more than a third 
of the volume, relating to Mr. Moister’s labours in South Africa, is 
entirely new. 

The book is written in the plain, earnest, style of one who, 
with adequate information and competent skill as a writer, is intent 
only on saying as clearly and truly as possible what he has to say. It 
may be safely recommended as a trustworthy compendium of infor- 
mation on the missions treated of, enlivened throughout by the 
personal narrative of an actor and eye-witness, a missionary who 
has proved himself equally competent to take the responsibility of a 
pioneer or of a territorial superintendent. 

We cannot refrain from adding that whatever profits may arise from 
the sale of this book are consecrated, in a spirit very characteristic of 
the writer, to the service and aid of the missionary cause. On every 
ground, accordingly, we commend these Memorials to our readers, and 
trust that they may have a wide circulation. They must take their 
place worthily and permanently among that body of missionary litera- 
ture in which Wesleyan Methodism is so rich. 
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Man and Nature; or, Physical Geography as Modified by 
Human Action. By George P. Marsh. London: Samp- 
son Low, Son and Marston, 14, Ludgate Hill. 1864. 


Tue aim of the author of this interesting and suggestive volume may 
‘be best told in his own words: “In these humble pages, which do not 
in the least aspire to rank among scientific expositions of the laws of 
nature, I shall attempt to give the most important practical conclusions 
suggested by the history of man’s efforts to replenish the earth and 
subdue it; I shall aim to support those conclusions by such facts and 
illustrations only as address themselves to the understanding of every 
intelligent reader, and as are to be found recorded in works capable of 
profitable perusal, or at least consultation, by persons who have not 
enjoyed a special scientific training” (p. 56). In the accomplishment 
of this purpose, so modestly declared, the writer has amassed material 
sufficient for another series of Bridgewater Treatises, and has, so far, 
done good service. But we would have this collection of extracts from 
English, French, German, American, Russian, Dutch, Prussian, and 
Italian authors more thoroughly systematised. As the book is designed 
for popular use, an analytical outline of its contents would be a most 
valuable addition: it would help the reading, and be useful afterwards 
for ready reference. To what an extent the volume is, as we have 
said, a “ collection,” may be judged from the fact that a bibliographical 
list of works consulted in the preparation of it is given, comprising 
nearly 200 scientific and other treatises. By means of researches, 
experiments, travels, ahd discussions, materials derived from a host 
of thinkers, Mr. Marsh has worked out a valuable description—so 
far as science has gone —‘of the extent of the changes produced 
by human action in the physical conditions of our globe. He 
seeks, moréover, to point out the dangers of imprudence and the 
necessity of caution in all operations which, on a large scale, 
interfere with the spontaneous arrangements of the organic or the 
inorganic world. Here we think our author takes too sombre 
a view of his subject. “There are parts of Asia Minor, of 
Northern Africa, of Greece, and even of Alpine Europe, where the 
operation of causes set in action by man has brought the face of 
the earth to a desolation almost as complete as that of the moon; 
and though within the brief space of time, which we call the his- 
torical period, they are known to have been covered with luxuriant 
woods, verdant pastures, and fertile meadows, they are now far too 
deteriorated to be reclaimable by man, nor can they become again 
fitted for human use, except through great geological changes, or other 
mysterious influences or agencies of which we have no present know- 
ledge, and over which we have no prospective control.” Again, “ The 
earth is fast becoming an unfit home for its noblest inhabitant.” 
Such statements take us by surprise. Human crime and human im- 
providence have doubtless done much to cause impoverished productive- 
ness, and the like; but what are even “the bloody waste of war” 
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and the mischiefs of reckless ignorance and barbarism, compared 
with the beneficent power of man over inorganic nature? New 
forests, breakwaters, land recovered from the ocean, swamps and 
even lakes drained and their beds covered with verdure, desert 
sand turned into a fruitful field by artesian fountains; these give 
more than faint hope, that we shall yet make full atonement 
for our free use and even our spendthrift waste of the bounties of 
nature. Besides, who may predict and who can set a limit to the 
discovery of now unknown and unimagined natural forces, and the 
invention of new arts and processes? There are once goodly realms, 
now depopulated and pestilential, which may be restored to fertility 
and healthfulness; and wide regions, which have been hitherto a 
perpetual desolation, may be changed into Edens of fruitfulness. 


Scripture and Science not at Variance. By John H. Pratt, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Calcutta. Fifth Edition. London: 
Hatchard and Co. Calcutta: R. C. Lepage and Co. 


ArcupEacon Prarr’s clear and thoughtful treatise has established its 
claim upon public attention and confidence. What remains for us to 
do, therefore, is merely to note the distinction between this and former 
editions.. It is now presented in a smaller size and type, so as to avoid 
increasing the price, although considerable additions are made to the 
matter. Among these additions is a fair discussion of Goodwin's 
hostile criticism on the Mosaic Cosmogony; and our author in few 
words answers the objections raised respectirig the antiquity of the 
earth, pre-Adamite animals and plants, and the existence of light 
before the six days’ creation. The Archdeacon imagines that an 
interval of time of untold duration occurred between the first creation 
of all things “in the beginning,” as announced in the first verse of 
Genesis, and the state of disorder into which the earth had fallen, as 
described in the second verse. There was no need, as he regards it, of any 
record of the long dark time that preceded the appearance of man “in the 
image of God” upon earth. From that moment He became the centre 
towards which the lines of creative beneficence converged. Some of 
the most valuable additions made by the author to his work will be 
found in the parts which treat on the Unity of the Human Race, on 
the Unity of Language, and on the Age of the Human Race as 
supposed to be affected by ancient astronomical observations, and as 
indicated by Sir Charles Lyell’s recent work on the “ Antiquity of 
Man. 

The great argument of the book, however, is the analogy which subsists 
between the experienceof the past in the removal of apparent discrepancies 
between Scripture and science, and the just expectations of the future. 
“With so many examples before us,” says Mr. Pratt, “ we may boldly 
affirm, that even to suspect that Scripture and science are opposed to 
each other is unphilosophical. With such experience as the past has 
heaped up for instruction and warning, is it not in the highest degree 
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contrary to the spirit of true philosophy to sound the alarm at every 
appearance of antagonism between the word and the works of God? 
Have not the scientific, in the steady advance of truth, been forced 
times without number to abandon theories which once appeared 
plausible and comprehensive, but which could not satisfy the stern 
requirements of fact? Have anomalies and contrarieties staggered 
them, and not rather quickened their search for clearer light and a 
nearer acquaintance with hidden connections? And why should not 
the same waiting and trustful spirit guide us when the Holy Scriptures 
are involved, especially when we remember the trophies of victory 
they bring with them from so many previous conflicts ?” 


Sermons and Expositions. By the late John Robertson, 
D.D., Glasgow Cathedral. With a Memoir of the 
— By the Rev. J.G. Young. London: A. Strahan. 

3. 


Tuese “ Sermons and Expositions” should take a high place among the 
crowd of kindred works which the present day is bringing forth. The 
lamented author was a distinguished minister of the Church of 
Scotland, who was called to his rest at the early age of forty-one. A 
man of great natural powers, and of the most industrious and per- 
severing habits, he seems to have been almost a prodigy of learning 
when still a mere youth. Nor was his disposition less attractive and 
engaging than his mind was vigorous and well furnished. In this 
volume is everywhere evident the close and fearless yet sober thinker ; 
the reverent and loyal student and expositor of the word of God; the 
devout and earnest and catholic Christian. The style is clear and for- 
cible. The contents are arranged in three parts. The first part consists 
of sermons written when Dr. Robertson was minister of Mains and 
Strathmartin. The sermons in part two were preached when he was 
minister of Glasgow Cathedral. The third part contains brief comments 
and expositions that, with one exception, have never before been made 
public. The selection of subjects is such as to give specimens of Dr. 
Robertson’s different styles. Exposition; the setting forth of doctrine ; 
practical subjects ; the privileges of Christians; are all represented 
In laying down the volume, one cannot wonder at his early distinction 
in the church to which he belonged, or at the sorrow and disappoint- 
ment caused by his death. 


Marble Isle, Legends of the Round Table, and other Poems. 
By Sallie Bridges. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and 
Co. Pp. 272. 


A soox of true and glowing poetry. The author’s burning words on 
the pharisaism of women who condemn the fallen of their own sex 
without pity, and on “ the Curse of the Grape,” deserve to be widely 
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known. There are extravagances in the chapter on “ The Origin of 
Gems ;” yet the conception is original. “The Legends of the Round 
Table,” though mostly penned before the publication of the “ Idylls of 
the King,” bear a singular resemblance to that admired production of 
the Poet Laureate. 


A Century of Sonnets: and other Verses. By Jacob Jones. 
London: Alfred W. Bennett. 1866. 


THERE can be no doubt as to the poetic faculty and inspiration of 
Mr. Jones, although his verses may sometimes be turgid. But we 
cannot expect every poet to be of Tennyson’s class. There is place for the 
resounding, as well as the exquisitely chaste and melodious, within the 
domain of poesy. And to do Mr. Jones justice, the sweet and simple 
vein, as well as the more ambitious, is within his gift. Many of the 
sonnets are very beautiful; some are finely impressive; a few are 
almost gorgeous. All that Mr. Jones needs is what study and practice 
will add. 


Baptism: Its Institution, Its Privileges, and Its Responsibilities. 
By the Rev. J. H. Titcomb, M.A. London: William 
unt and Co. 1866. 


A LaBourRED and interesting attempt to reconcile the teachings and 
formularies of the Prayer Book as to “ Baptismal Grace and Privilege” 
with the “ Doctrines of Grace” as held by the Evangelical clergy of the 
Church of England. The view is that children are federally regenerate 
in Baptism. Whether this phrase means anything at all, whether it be 
not altogether unreal, we more than doubt; but the volume is worth 
reading. 


The Parables, read in the Light of the Present Day. By 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D. London: Alexander Strahan. 
1866. 


Tuese beautiful illustrations of the Parables of our Lord appeared 
first in “Good Words.” They are here collected in an attractive and 
permanent form. Persons acquainted with Dr. Guthrie’s other works 
will anticipate the character of this. In his Introduction he says :— 
“In explaining a parable, what we are to seek is its great central 
truth, the one, two, or three grand lessons which the story was told to 
teach,—setting aside such parts as are no more than colour, clothing, 
drapery thrown round it to impart life and interest.” It is the object 
of Dr. Guthrie to grasp this central truth ; to illustrate it, with careful 
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felicity of language, from the ample stores of his imagination, or from 
his large experience of life ; and to enforce it with the power springing 
from a true and loving heart touched by Divine unction. 


Poems. By Robert Leighton. Liverpool: Edward Howell. 
1866. 


Tus is the most beautiful specimen of typography and getting up 
that we have seen from a provincial press; it is a volume, indeed, so 
far as respects its printing, binding, and entire appearance, not un- 
worthy of Moxon. 

Mr. Leighton is not unknown as a poet. No clue, however, is 
given by preface or otherwise, in the present volume, by which we 
can discover which of these poems have been printed before and which 
are now published for the first time. Neither is there one word of 
information respecting the author himself. Except from an analysis 
of the “‘ Records,” included in this collection, and from a hint here and 
there in the other poems, no light is to be had as to the history, or 
feelings, of the author. 

One thing, however, may certainly be inferred from many allusions. 
Mr. Leighton has been much engaged in business; he has not had the 
opportunity of consecrating his life to literature and, as his supreme 
passion, to poetry. Poetry, notwithstanding, has been his passion, 
and this volume is the result. 

That Mr. Leighton has in him the true poetic vein is manifest. But 
whether this is of a very high order, we doubt, notwithstanding the 
exquisite passages here and there, and occasionally the fine little poems, 
which constitute the golden morsels in this volume. What is certain 
is that he has too often “scanted his work,” that he has spared pains 
in finish and elaboration, without which high success in poetry is 
simply impossible. Much in this volume is commonplace in thought, 
and at the same time unmelodious, if not prosaic, in expression. Much 
more would have made poetry, if the language in which the thought 
found expression had been perfect in mould and rich in music. Of 
this, as of so many volumes, especially of poetry, it may truly be said, 
that “the half” would be “more than the whole.” If such pains as 
Tennyson has oestowed upon his verse had been given by Mr. Leighton 
toa small part of the effusions contained in these three hundred and 
fifty pages of close type, the result might have been a volume not 
unworthy to take rank with the classics of English poetry. 

The pity that Mr. Leighton has not done this is the greater because 
there are many instances in these pages to show that he possesses, 
when he is in his happiest vein, a rare gift of melodious minstrelsy ; as 
witness, for example, his sweet verses on “Glen Messen” (p. 192). 
The “ Fox Famine in Ayrshire” is a very spirited, in every way a 
capital, piece of poetic satire. And his “ Blustering Night” is so 
good, and at the same time so piquant, that we shall do our readers 
the pleasure of extracting it for their benefit. 
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“THE BLUSTERING NIGHT. 


“ The wind burst, like an enemy at night, 
Into our town, and battled in the streets, 
While peaceful folks lay stretched in wakeful sheets ; 
But bolted doors withstood the invader’s might. 
* From street to street, in rumbling, roaring din, 
He madly ran, and batter’d at the gates, 
The house-tops scaled, and hurtled down the slates, 
Pushed at the doors, and clamour’d to get in. 
“ The window-shutters to the walls he dash’d, 
Howl’d through the window, rattled on the pane, 
Rush’d up the entries, hurried back again, 
Pull’d_down the sign-boards, and the street-lamps smash’d. 
“ The town rock’d like a ship, and the alarm 
Deafen’d the inside ear of all our houses ; 
We could not hear each other for wild noises, 
And bawl’d aloud like sailors in a storm. 
“ He rak’d the gables, toppled chimneys down, 
And had done more, but lo! the Morning came: 
Beneath her innocent eye he quail’d in shame, 
Mutter’d a curse or two, and left the town. 
“ We heard him, as he pass’d the eastern port, 
Bully the surburbs. When he reached the leas, 
He tamed in valour to a simple breeze, 
And whistled o’er the moors in rural sport.” 


In shogt, a third of this volume is excellent, now tender, now racy, 
now melting music, now biting satire, now picturesque description. 
The author’s best vein seems to us to be lyrical. His meditations 
greatly need “ straining,” to make them clear and good. 


Our Domestic Fireplaces: a Treatise on the Economical Use 
of Fuel and the Prevention of Smoke. With Observa- 
tions on the Patent Laws. By Frederick Edwards, Jun. 
Second Edition. London: Hardwicke. 1865. 


WE give hearty welcome to a new edition of this able, sensible, and 
useful book. Both the philosophy and the history of Mr. Edwards’s 
subject receive worthy treatment at his hands. His work is conceived 
in a fine scientific spirit; the topics are handled with firmness and 
precision; and more than one class of the community may derive 
advantage from the practical suggestions which Mr. Edwards offers as 
to the building of houses, the ventilation of rooms, the construction 
and fixing of grates, and sundry other matters connected with the 
domestic and industrial life of modern times. The author deserves 
well of all haters of chimney-smoke, of all lovers of well-regulated 
heat in parlours, kitchens, and dormitories, and of all patriotic people 
who desire that Englishmen of the fortieth Christian century should be 
able to warm their hands at their own firesides with coal of their own 
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«© in Daily Life. By the Rev. Edward Garbett, M.A. 
gious Tract Society. 


An admirable book, which we would gladly see circulated by thou- 
sands. Without the smallest pretension, it covers a wide area of 
Christian doctrine and life, and discusses many delicate questions of 
every-day duty with singular discreetness, simplicity, and power. 
Mr. Garbett’s topics, as stated by himself, indicate the general scope 
and bearing of his work. They are “The Influence of Great Truths 
in Little Things; Friends, whom to Choose and whom to.Avoid; Pure 
Friendship; Conversation — how to Talk, When, and on What; 
Temperance— Eating, Drinking, Sleeping; Advice—how to Give it, 
and how to Take it; Manners; Dress; Home—its Pleasures, Duties, 
and Dangers; Buying and Selling; Self-Control; Ridicule and the 
Ridiculous ; Our Plans for Life ; Hastiness of Judgment ; The Merri- 
ment of the Wise and of the Fool; True Beauty.” All these subjects 
are treated by the author with rare elevation of Christian tone, and 
with a quiet good sense and a clearness of practical discrimination, 
which carry with them an unspeakable charm and impressiveness. 
Mr. Garbett’s book is one which Christian mothers will be wise to put 
into the hands of their youthful daughters, and which the brothers 
of those daughters will do well to study as they make their early 
steps among the hazards and temptations of business and professional 
life. 


The Koran and the Bible; or, Islam and Christianity. By 
John Muehleisen-Arnold, B.D., Consular Chaplain at 
Batavia, late Honorary Secretary of the Moslem oe 
Society. Second Edition. London: Longmans. 1866. 


Tue object of this work is practical. It proposes to call attention to 
the character and history of Mohammedanism, and to the unfavourable 
contrast which its spirit and dogmas form to Christianity, with the 
view of encouraging and guiding the efforts of Christendom to seek the 
evangelisation of the world of Islam. The student of Mohammedanism 
must go to other sources for full and complete information on the 
subjects to which Mr. Arnold’s volume is devoted: but there is much 
in it which will be new to the bulk of his readers; and where the 
author deals with the existing condition and aspects of the Moham- 
medan nations, he writes with the advantage of having been a resident 
among several of the chief of them. The work is not remarkable for 
the judgment which has determined the form of it; and it is wanting 
in compactness and finish: but it contains much that is interesting 
and useful, particularly in those parts of it which aim at developing 
the historical structure of the Koran, and which exhibit its doctrinal 
teachings and tendencies. Here Mr. Arnold is at home, and will be 
heard with pleasure and advantage. 
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A Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, designed to 
show thet, on 3 = eel Critical ‘Analysia, the Writings of 
the Four Evangelists contain no Contradictions within 
Themselves, By H. Grenville. London: J. Russell 

Smith. 1866. 


A smatt but very charming and valuable work, which we cannot 
recommend too highly to Christian students and teachers. It raises 
many questions. Its contents—some of them—will need to be revolved 
and re-revolved by the reader. But we have full faith in Mr. Grenville’s 
master-doctrine ; and those who differ from his views and exposition 
of details must be prepared to show reason why. 


The oe Opportunities of the Heathen before Christ. 
w . F. Slater, Wesleyan Minister. Sunderland : 
illiam Henry Hills. 1866. 


Tus is a reprint. of some thoughtful, able, and elegantly written 
papers, which have lately appeared in the Wesleyan Magazine. Mr. 
Gladstone’s address before the University of Edinburgh, on “ The 
Place of Greece in the Providential Order of the World,” undergoes 
a searching criticism in the last of the papers. 


Sermons. Par Eug. Bersier, Pasteur 4 Paris. Paris: Ch. 
Meyrueis. 1866. 


Goop French preachers are, in many respects, among the best of 

preachers, Except/at those times when Paris and France have been 
overwhelmed by infidelity, pulpit oratory has always had eminent repre- 
sentatives in France. At one time the great French preachers were, 
and could only be, Gallican Catholics ; now, and for some years past, 
Protestantism has had its great preachers in Paris. And, although 
Adolphe Monod is no more, such preachers as De Pressensé and 
M. Bersier still keep up the reputation of the French Protestant 
pulpit in Paris. 
' The directness, piquancy, and picturesqueness of the French lan- 
guage, eminently suitable to the requirements of the pulpit orator. 
The French preacher is as objective in bis manner of presenting his 
thoughts as the German philosopher is subjective. He teaches, 
explains, illustrates, enforces; he does not take his hearers through a 
subtle and elaborate analysis. He suggests thought, but does not 
school them in the process of thinking. 

M. Bersier is, at the same time, one of the most striking and one of 
the soundest of French preachers; he is one of the most evangelical 
as he is one of the most impressive pulpit teachers to be found among 
the Protestant pastors of Paris. English preachers may study his 
sermons with great advantage. 
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Passages from the Diary and Letters of Henry Craik, of 

ristol. By W. Elfe Taylor. With an Introduction by 

Mr. George Miiller. J. F. Shaw and Co., Paternoster 
Row. W. Mack, Bristol. 


Henry Crark was no ordinary man. Born in Scotland in 1805, he 
entered, at the expiration of his fifteenth year, St. Andrew’s University. 
There he was associated with some of the finest youthful minds of 
which either that or any other seat of learning could boast. As a 
private tutor, a village pastor, and a minister in a large city, he 
became distinguished. His memory is embalmed in Devonshire, and 
in Bristol it will never die. In both localities, and specially in the 
latter, he was fellow-labourer in the Gospel with the excellent and 
useful George Miiller. For thirty-six years they lived, and loved, and 
laboured together “without a jar.” Their joint pastorate of the 
church meeting at Bethesda and Salem chapels, not only illustrated 
the intensity of their own friendship, but proved a pre-eminent public 
blessing. The careless were roused, and Christians were “taught the 
way of God more perfectly.” 

Mr. Craik’s philosophical and classical attainments were of a high 
order; but that in which he luxuriated was sacred criticism. Dean 
Alford, when he learnt that his Diary was to be published, wrote, 
“TI hope any fragments of scholar-like criticism will be added to it. 
I often corresponded with Mr. Craik on matters of scholarship in the 
Greek New Testament, and never without profit.” This is not sur- 
prising when we are told, that for nearly forty years he had been 
familiar with the Greek New Testament, and knew much of it by 
heart. In Hebrew he excelled; and, though but slightly acquainted 
with the researehes of Delitzsch, Caspari, and modern critics generally, 
few were his superiors in a thorough knowledge of the structure and 
characteristics of the holy language. He was in his element when 
“digging for a Hebrew root, or when diving into the depths of 
authorities to see whether the Keri of the Hebrew should be admitted 
into the text.” Hebraistic studies engaged him from his twenty-third 
year; and hence the charm which he shed on the sacred page, and 
hence those precious illustrations of Scripture, which those who heard 
him preach, or spent an hour with him in his study, or by the sea-shore, 
or in the rural walk, loved to place in the cabinet of their choicest 
treasures. Hence, too, the works for which we are indebted to his pen. 
Among these we may mention “ The Hebrew Language ; its History and 
Characteristics,” “ Hints and Suggestions on the Proposed Revision of 
our English Bible,” “ Brief Reply to certain Misrepresentations con- 
tained in Essays and Reviews,” in which Dr. Williams must certainly 
find what either enlightens or reproves him. But Mr. Craik’s great work 
in this departmeut is “ Principia Hebraica.” 

Mr. Craik’s confidence in God was strong. He believed in the power 
of prayer; and, in a letter to a friend, assures him that Mr. Miiller 
would be “the first to denounce the notion that there was anything 
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miraculous in the mode in which the Orphan House is upheld.” “ Ask 
in faith in the name of Christ and receive accordingly” explained to 
him and Mr. Miller the prosperity vouchsafed. It does not do so to 
us, and for this reason: all faith must have testimony on which to re- 
pose. Had Divine assurance been given us, that “ George Miiller’s estab- 
lishment for supporting and training orphans shall always be supplied 
with means in answer to prayer,” we could then, at once, see the opera- 
tion of faith in the working of the Ashley Down Institution. In the 
absence of such Divine testimony, we are free to confess that we have 
another explanation of this prodigy of successful Christian effort. 

His death was a beautiful finish to such a life; and the largest 
funeral procession, it is said, ever seen in Bristol, followed his remains 
to the cemetery in Arno Vale in January last. : 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Exodus, 
with a New Translation. By James G. Murphy, LL.D. 
Clark: Edinburgh. 1866. 


In January, 1864, we ventured to pass some strictures upon a 
useful Commentary on the Book of Genesis, then recently published 
by Dr. Murphy. We complained, that excellent as his work was in 
point of tone and aim, it wanted mastery, vigour, and finish, and in 
more than one department exhibited a lack of the judgment which 
might fairly be expected in a scholarly translator and interpreter of 
Holy Writ. Dr. Murphy is mending. His Zvodus is in advance of 
his Genesis. It has more fibre. It is more closely woven. The 
fabric altogether bears the glass better. Still there is room for further 
improvement. To say nothing besides, why will Dr. Murphy persist 
in cumbering his ‘ Critical and Exegetical’ Commentaries with extracts 
from the Hebrew vocabulary? “At the head of each section,” he says, 
“‘a few prominent words are quoted and briefly expounded for the sake 
of readers acquainted with Hebrew, who are supposed to peruse the 
section in the original?” And accordingly the Hebraists read for their 
benefit such as the following:—*Choreb, dry place, r. drain; Chodesh, 
new moon, day of the new moon, month, r. be new; Marah, bitter- 
ness.” What possible end can schoolboy scraps like these answer in 
such a work as Dr. Murphy’s, except to discredit the judiciousness and 
literary competence of the author ? 


The Higher Education of Women. By Emily Davis. Alex- 
ander Strahan. 1866. 


We could earnestly wish that this volume might be dispassionately, 
and with a due sense of the permanent importance of the subject, 
pondered by all young women, and by all who have any responsibility 
in regard to the training of girls for womanhood and for the ordeal of 
life. Itis full of high practical thought, of searching questions, and 


important suggestions. 
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The First Canto of Klopstock’s Messiah, Translated from the 
Original German into English Heroic Metre. Cambridge: 
1866. 


Persons who need a little after-dinner laughter to assist digestion, 
will do well to purchase this fourpenny publication. The poetry, 
philology, and divinity of it, will all serve without fail to promote the 
good end. The poetry is thus :— 

“ Now Son and Father entered on discourse, sublime 

Subjects mysteriously profound, even to 

Th’ immortals,” 
The philology thus: “ Alkohol is a compound word in the Arabic 
language ; the firs syllable of which (al) is the definite article ; the 
second (ko) is an adverb of similitude ; and the third (hol) is horror or 
delirium tremens; gin is the devil.—See Ps. xci. 5; John x. 20, 21. 
Arabicé.” 

The divinity starts with the fact, that it was this same alkohol, 
“introduced by Satan into the tree of knowledge of good and evil in 
Paradise,” which brought death into the world, and all our woe. 


A History of Christian Doctrine. By William G. T. Shedd, 
D.D. Intwo Volumes, Edinburgh: Clark. London: 
Hamiltons. 1865. 


The English reader, who desired to understand the history of 
Christian doctrine, had till lately scarcely any accessible works to help 
him in his researches. Some little he might learn from Mosheim, but 
the history of doctrine enters but slightly into the composition of his 
far too compendious Ecclesiastical History. Perhaps more might be 
learned from the same erudite author’s notes on Cudworth; but few 
would think of looking there for the materials of the history sought 
for. On many points his volumes on Christianity before the age 
of Constantine would afford valuable information; but this work, 
though valuable, is not generally known. Neander is too subtle and 
too voluminous for ordinary readers, although he is in truth a very 
charming writer to congenial minds; besides, the history ef doctrine 
must be patiently and painstakingly distilled out of Neander by each 
student for himself. Dorner’s massive and exhaustive work on the 
Person of Christ has but lately been translated into English, and 
is, moreover, quite unsuited to any but seasoned readers and very 
hard thinkers. In these volumes, however, there is furnished a most 
intelligent and fair history of Christian doctrine, such as the ripe 
scholar may consult with advantage, and the plain English divine, the 
country parson, the pastor of a small church, the “local preacher,” 
will read with ease and interest from first to last. . 

Dr. Shedd’s arrangement is admirable. After an Introduction, ex- 
plaining his method and its reasons, his First Book treats of the In- 
fluence of Philosophical Systems upon the Construction of Christian 
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Doctrine ; his Second is a History of Apologies, of the Defences of 
Christianity throughout its eighteen centuries ; the Third Book contains 
the History of Theology and Christology, 7.¢., of tht Doctrine of the 
Trinity and that of the Person of Christ; the Fourth embraces a clear, 
succinct History of Anthropology, the views which have prevailed 
as to man’s nature, mind and conscience, soul and body, including of 
course the Pelagian and semi-Pelagian, and the Calvinistic or Arminian, 
controversies—this book, let us say, is wonderfully true and just; next 
follows, in Book Fifth, the history of Soteriology, or the doctrines of 
Atonement and Satisfaction, Justification and Sanctification; Book 
Sixth has for its subject Eschatology, the Second Advent, the Resur- 
rection, the Final State; the last book presents a summary of the 
Symbols, the Creeds or Confessions, of the Ancitnt, Medieval, and 
Modern Churches. So complete a summary of Church Symbols we 
have never seen. 

Every student should make himself owner of this work. Only let 
us note that, in his account of the Philosophies (Book First) Dr. 
Shedd’s treatment is too slight and popular to be fully correct. Indeed 
he does not appear to have studied the fathers of Greek philosophy 
profoundly or at first hand. Still no book is perfect; and the wonder 
is that so learned and excellent a work “has been put to press amidst 
the pressure of engagements incident to a large pastoral charge.” 


Speaking to the Life: A Book for All. Tlustrative and 
Suggestive. John Bate, author of “ of 
f 


ondon : 


Illustrations of Moral and Religious Truths,” &c. 
S. W. Partridge. 1866. 


A eopty book; very practical, and likely to be useful wherever it is 
read, 


The Gentle Philosopher; or, Home Thoughts for Home 
Thinkers. London: Jas. Blackwood and Co. 


Tux “Gentle Philosopher” is not a writer whose power strikes in 
flashes, or who thrills his readers with terror or pleasure by his 
eloquence. But he does possess the power of charming; and his 
influence distils into the imagination and judgment of those who listen 
to his teaching. There is much meditative beauty, and much whole- 
some and timely truth, in this collection of papers. 

In this fast-living age, it were well indeed if the hints given by the 
author were taken to heart by all. It is a comfort to know that there 
are some, like the “gentle philosopher,” who know how to live a 
thoughtful life in the midst of the universal whirl. There are two 
excellent papers “ On Being Ourselves,” (this is strangely omitted from 
the table of contents) and on “Sensation Literature.” Altogether, 
although all parts are not equally good, this is a wise and winning book. 
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A Reference Book of English History. By Alex. C. Ewald. 
F. Warne & Co. 


Tus is one of a class of books created to meet the exigencies of the 
Civil Service and other public examinations. Mr. Ewald has well 
fulfilled the promise of his title-page, and has provided for those 
candidates who take in the subject of English History an excellent 
book of reference. The arrangement is methodical and consistent ; 
the tables of chronology and genealogy are carefully and clearly set 
forth ; and the dictionary of battles and sieges, being in alphabetical 
order, will be found eminently useful. The section called “ Lines of 
Biography,” is rather too copious for the purpose in view: few students, 
for instance, would be expected to know much about Thomas Babing- 
ton, John Hacket, or Sir Henry Halford, whose names occur in one 
page ; but the next and concluding section, a dictionary of the English 
Constitution, is admirably done, and will prove interesting and valuable 
to the general reader, as well as to those for whom it is more especially 
written. 


Master and Scholar, etc., etc. By E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 
Alexander Strahan. 1866. 


Prorgssok Pxiumptre is an accomplished scholar, is a master of 
language, and has a rare power of realising with vivid truthfulness, 
and of expressing with chaste fulness and calm power of language, the 
thoughts and life of the long past. Such a man could hardly fail to 
be a poet. We recognised his merits on the publication of his 
“Lazarus and other Poems.” In that volume, which we see has 
now passed to a second edition, such compositions as the “ Lazarus,” 
“Jess Barabbas,” and the “Translation of the Song of Deborah,” 
were enough to establish the reputation of their author. Mr. Plumptre 
has since given to the world a “Translation of the Tragedies of 
Sophocles,” which is admitted on all hands to be the best and happiest 
version of those dramas ever published. Now he sends forth a third 
volume of verse, which will not detract from his reputation. Always 
graceful, correct, and finished; always true in taste and faultless in 
music; Mr. Plumptre sometimes rises to a strain of high poetic 
intensity and of corresponding power. The first poem in this volume, 
which is exquisitely worded and full of meditative beauty, depicts, in a 
dramatic form, two imaginary scenes in the history of Roger Bacon. 
Of the other poems, “ Miriam of Magdala,” “‘An Old Story,” both of 
them exeeedingly beautiful, “ Eumenides,” perhaps the most im- 
pressive poem in the volume, “ Not without Witness,” and “ Gilboa,” 
will probably be the favourites. The translations which follow, in 
particular that of the 68th Psalm, are marked by that combination 
of correctness, finish, and spirit, which is so characteristic of Mr. 
Plumptre’s versions. We know of no one who could so well do 
the work of metrical translation for the Book of Psalms as Mr. 
Plumptre. 

VOL. XXVII. NO. LIII. 8 
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. Louis Napoleon the Destined Monarch of the World, etc. By 


the Rev. M. Baxter, author of the “Coming Battle,” &c. 
William Mackintosh, London. 


Tuts is one of those wild interpretations of unfulfilled prophecy 
which must excite either ridicule or regret, according as the reader is 
trifling or serious. 

The writer is not content with indicating what he considers may 
probably be the meaning of certain prophetical declarations and 
symbols, he is quite sure that he has “ demonstrated with mathematical 
certainty” that Louis Napoleon is the great “ Personal and Infidel 
Anti-Christ” spoken of in the New Testament. In this character he 
will enter into a covenant with the Jews, and in the temple at Jeru- 
salem, rebuilt for the restoration of the Jewish sacrifices, he will 
“literally sit” to receive divine homage. All his worshippers will be 
branded “ as cattle,” with a mark on their forehead or hand, while all 
who refuse to worship him will be put to death. The Roman pontiff 
and priests will become “ pliant tools” in the hands of the French 
Emperor, and use all their power to exalt him to universal supremacy. 
He will “ completely achieve the humiliation of England, Russia, and 
Turkey,” with other European powers; and also bring under his 
dominion the United States, and other portions of the American Con- 
tinent. Countless hosts of warriors will be assembled in Palestine ; 
wars of unprecedented magnitude will take place, culminating in the 
Battle of Armageddon, when Christ will appear, and the Emperor 
and the Pope will be “cast alive into the lake of fire.” All this is to 
come to pass within the next seven or eight years. 

Among the physical phenomena which will mark this era will be a 
terrific earthquake of such extent and violence that the “ cities of all 
nations, such as London, Liverpool, Dublin, Paris, Vienna, St. Peters- 
burgh, New York, Boston, etc., will fall and become heaps of shape- 
less ruins.” 

We have said enough to point out the general character of this 
work. There is much ingenuity in it; but the quality which of all 
others is essential in venturing upon the difficult question of unfulfilled 
prophecy, sobriety of judgment, is altogether wanting. Fanciful re- 
semblances take the place of réal points of analogy; and we have 
throughout a positiveness and extravagance in assigning the periods 
and explaining the details of events yet hidden in the future, which 
deprive the book of any real value. 


The Handbook of Specimens of English Literature: selected 
from the chief British Authors, and arranged chrono- 
logically. By Joseph Angus, M.A., D.D. Religious Tract 
Society. 

Tue author of the well-known and admirable ‘‘ Handbook of English 

Literature,” here furnishes us with a series of specimens, designed to be 
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the supplement and companion of his work on the history of the 
literature. The plan which he has followed in the preparation of this 
later volume, may be best explained in his own language. “He has 
sought (1) to illustrate the progress of our literature and language ; 
(2) to select for each author the most characteristic specimen, both of 
his style and thought ; (3) to present extracts remarkable for beauty, 
force, or suggestiveness ; and (4) to introduce the reader to the works 
from which selections are taken. He has, therefore, quoted largely 
from our older writers, has copied direct from their works, retaining 
in almost every case the old spelling, indicating carefully all omissions, 
and adding the references, so that the reader may himself examine 
the passages in situ.... From novels and dramas no extracts have 
been made except in the case of Shakespeare.... As in the pre- 
ceding volume, the works of living authors are not included: nor are 
those of American writers.” In the nature of things there will be diffe- 
rence of opinion among Dr. Angus’s readers as to the soundness of the 
judgment which has guided him in the adoption of the principles 
just enumerated, and still more as to the manner in which he has 
applied them in the selection of his authors, and in the quotations 
which he has given from their writings. For the most part, how- 
ever, Dr. Angus is very well able to sustain himself in the presence of 
enlightened criticism: he has executed his laborious and delicate 
task with much taste and discretion; and we recommend his work as 
being at once a valuable index to our literature, and a serviceable 
sample of what may be reaped in its ample fields, by those who are 
willing to put in the sickle. 


The Lord’s Day; or, The Christian Sabbath: its History, 
Obligation, Importance, and Blessedness. By the Rev. 
John Wesley Thomas. London: Wesleyan Conference 

Office. 1865. 


Tus is decidedly the best and wisest book we know on the all- 
important subject of which it treats. 


Fruits of pte in the Life of Susanna Kemp, of the 
White House, Lowesmoor, Worcester. By Edith Rowley. 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1866. 


A most interesting and profitable book. If the authoress continues 
to study the re‘! ious life with the pious thoughtfulness that this 
volume indicates, and acquires a little more simplicity of style, she 
will be a very welcome contributor to our religious literature. We 
heartily commend this beautiful little volume. 
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~~ for the Times, on Ecclesiastical and Social Subjects. 
James H. Rigg, D.D., Author of “ Modern Anglican 
Theology.” London: Elliot Stock. 1866. 


Tue reader will most easily estimate the importance of the subjects 

discussed in this volume, by glancing at the following table of 
contents :—1. A Few Words on the Relations of Wesleyan Methodism 
to the Established Church; 2. the Vocation and Training of the 
Clergy ; 3. the Established Church—Defects and Remedies; 4. the 
Puritan Ancestors and High Church Parents of the Wesleys. A Sketch 
and a Study. 1630—1740; 5. Kingsley and Newman; 6. Pusey’s 
Eirenicon ; 7. Archbishop Manning and Dr. Pusey on “ The Workings 
of the Holy Ghost among Separatists and Schismatics, or Ultramontane 
Charity, versus Anglican Charity ; 8. the History of Heterodox Specu- 
lation; 9. the Bible and Human Progress; 10. Pauperism, Land 
Tenure, and the Clergy; 11. the Origin, Causes, and Cure of Pauperism; 
12. Popular Education. Several of the Essays having made their first 
appearance in the pages of this Review, it is impossible for us to speak 
of them as they deserve. We are happy, however, to observe that the 
universal press, with scarcely an exception, has welcomed them as a 
most important contribution to the discussion of the great questions 
they treat. 
' Dr. Rigg writes on all subjects with singular acuteness and with 
transparent sincerity, qualities which, in their rare and felicitous 
union, cannot fail to secure him the respect of all his readers. His 
former work, “Modern Anglican Theology,” has won him a high 
position, and the readers of that work will find this to be no unworthy 
successor to it. Nowhere does his nervous English style, rising 
occasionally into true eloquence, appear to greater advantage than in 
some portions of this volume. We would mention particularly the 
masterly paper on “The Bible and Human Progress,” which we regard 
as a model “lecture to young men.” We name this paper as one 
which did not appear in the Review: some of the others need no com- 
mendation to our readers. And it would surely be false delicacy if we 
should fail to characterise the work of our collaborateur as a good book, 
discussing some of the gravest questions of this age wisely and 
eloquently in the spirit of a true and earnest Christianity. 

The volume, it may be added, is printed and published in a style 
worthy of the dignity of its topics. In these days of cheap publica- 
tion and crowded pages, it is a great luxury to read a type so clear and 
turn over pages of such substantial paper. We cordially commend to 
our readers a handsome volume, full to overflowing with instruction 
and never failing in its interest. 


Beveridge, Printer, Thanet Place, Temple Bar, Strand. 
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